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vi PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


between England and Normandy under their re- 
spective sovereigns. It embraces the reign of Harold 
and the interregnum which followed his death. I 
shall, in this volume, describe the election of Harold, 
the campaigns of Stamfordbridge and Hastings, 
and the formal completion of the Conquest by the 
acceptance and coronation of William as King of 
the English. Of this volume a considerable part is 
already written, 

The fourth volume I shall devote to the reign of 
William in England. The Conquest, formally com- 
pleted by his coronation, has now to be practically 
carried out throughout the land. The authority of 
William, already formally acknowledged, is gradually 
established over England ; local resistance is over- 
come; the highest offices and the greatest landed 
estates throughout England nre gradually transferred 
from natives to foreigners. Before William’s death 
the work was thoroughly done, and the great Domes 
day Survey may be looked on as its record. The 
Conquest, in its immediate results, is now fully 
complete, 

‘The second, third, and fourth volumes will there- 
fore embrace the main narratives, the third being the 
centre of all, The fifth volume will answer to the 
first, It will be supplementary, as the first was pre- 
liminary. Tt will be devoted to the results of the 
Conquest, us the first was devoted to its causes. It 
will not be necessary to prolong the detailed history 
beyond the death of William the Conqueror, but it 
will be necessary to give a sketch of the history down 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P43, note 1. In it posible that in this pamage, which, as Mr. Luard says, 
{is clearly corrupt, we ought to read “ diel" for “ duct”? 

48, note 2. “Turoldus Vicscomes” appears in Domesday, 346 b, at 
‘benefactor of Crowland Abbey. I need not add that he appears In the same 
character in the false Ingulf; but I do not know that there is any suthority 
{for hia kindred to Godgifa in any contemporary writer. 

P. S41. 1. The Durham Annals represent Macbeth as having been twice 
driven out by Biward. The fint time, of which there is no mention in the 
Chronicles, is placod in 1046; Comes Siward com magno exercitu venit 
Seotiam et expuleo rege Macbeo® alium constitait, sed post jus discesrum 
‘Macboot recuperavit regaum.” 

P-5S5,L 16, Tks carious to 900 Gruffydd from the other kde as he may be 
cen in some of the charters printed in Mr. Haddan's Councils and Eoclosiae- 
‘ical Documents. He appears there (i. 292) ax “invictus Rex Grifdus, 
Monarchs Britonum prepollons,” aa (I. 94) “rex Britannim et (at sio dicam) 
‘totins Gualia de fine ad finem.” We then hear of his exploita; “ Non degene- 
rans s preodeceesorum nobilitate, pictate, ot largitate, fmmo imitans et 
Precellens rigore ot fortitedine, tom contra barbaros Anglos x wnd parte 
semper fugitiooe vist facie evi tw acte bellt, tum contre Hibernienses 
cccidentales ot semper fugsces, tum contra indigenss solito more belli 
ovo, tam contra Dansos marinos, tum contra inrularum Oreadum habi- 
tatores, ot semper versis dorsi in fugam et firmato foxdere ad libitam soum 
acificatos.” 

Pe 71, >to 1, for “ Norman” read * Normans.” 

84, slde-note, for “1067” read “1068.” 

P-9416, There is an entry in tho Hampshire Domeeday, 40 5, which 
perhaps points to this particular irruption, which at all events points to 
the pomibility of irruptions of the kind. Certain lands of the soe of 
‘Winchester are taxed at » lower rate becaus of their being exposed to 
the attacks of Wikings; ‘(T. R.E. et modo se defendit pro 20 hidia, Tamen 
sant numero 30 hide. Sed Rex E. ita donavit caush Wichingarom quis 
super mare ost.” 

Vou. 11. e 























ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, mv 


P. 675, 1.9 from bottom, AElige was a large landowner in Somersetahire 
‘and Devonshire, though, of course it would not be safe to sasume that all the 
entrion in Domeaday under the namo of “Alsi.” even in those and the adjoin- 
ing shires, belonged to the same person. 

P. 677.1 §. Compare the way in which Eadwand’s purpose of restitution 
‘to Saint Mary's st Shrewsbury was hindered by his death (s00 p. 550). Tho 
‘solemn restitution may well have been designed to be made in the Christmas 
Gemét of 1066, if Harold had lived to hold it, 

. 688, L 10 from bottom. It may be worth noticing, that though the 
Earls Harcld, Morkere, Walthoof, and Ralph all bad lands and jurie- 
dictions in Lincoln and Lincolnshire, there is no mention of Tostig in the 
city, and he can hardly be the small landowner who appears in Domesday, 
343, 343 
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Gaineof —-Kadward then wae King. He rvigned, as overy Eng 
tothe lish King before hin had ruignal, by that uaion of popa- 


Jar election and royal descent which formod the erence of 
all ancicut Teutonic kingship.’ But it would scem that, 
in those days, tho two olemonts in his title, the two 
to whose union, he and all other Kinge owed 
rank, spoke with different degrees of force to 
different minds, Already, in the eleventh eontury, we may 
vay that there were Whige and Tories in England. At 
any rate there wore men in whose eyes the choice of the 
people was the primary and legitimate source of kingship. 
‘There were aleo men who were inclined to rest the King’s 
claim to bis Crown mainly on his descent from those who 
had boen Kings before him. This difference of feeling is 
plainly whown in the different versions of the Chronicles. 
One conteraporary writer, a devoted partizan of Godwine, 
grounds the King’s right solely on the popular choioo— 
All folk chose Eadword to King.” ‘That the entry was 
amido at the time is plain from the prayer which follows, 
“ May he hold it while God grants it to him.” Another 
version, the only one in any degree hostile to the great 
‘Earl, acems purposely to avoid the use of any word which 
might recognize a distinct right of choice in the people, 
% All folk received Eadward to King, as was his right by 
birth.” A third writer, distinctly, though less strongly, 

1 Bee Vile ps 106, 

* Chron, Petrib. 1041.  Eall folo gooens Endwanl to eyage oa Lundene 5 
helio pa hvile bo him Gok woos," (Cf, Hen, Mont, M. HB. 799 A. 
“ Rlgotna eet in Reger ab omni popule.”) Thiv prayer is the opponite to 
‘that of Antinoos, Od. i. $86 >— 

nf ob 7 de dupudry "Uhiep Bard Kove 
Sospepsitag Me 


Bee Gladstone, Hower 
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uu ‘EARLY REION OF EADWARD. 


‘caar.vet exile in Hungary or Russia. Modern writers constantly 
speak of this Badward apd of hi sow Hadgar as the lawfil 







the Confowor must be pro= 
which of right belonged 


any 

Mogi eld stock, wits the scntiznnt of royal birthy which war 
all that was needed.’ ‘To search over the world for the eon 
‘af un elder brother, while the younger brother was clove at 
‘hand, wasan idea which would never have entored the mind 
of any Englishman of the eleventh century. 


Af any ceremony of coronation had gone before the 





Kinglom. such a special admonition. There was a King, woll-nigh 


| With the expramisas weed about the sucsemion of Badward compare 


Kaddred tn 948 Edredun, fatri 
vwaturale (yeeyude] suscepit.” Yet Kadinund le(e ¢wo sis, bath of wha 
-aflorwane roignea- 


fea wal woule” Bo Wil Malas i 197; “Ab Kaleo archieplecope 
micra regnantl pracepta etowtus, qua ill une worori libenter ecoustit, 
4 penton sanete fun propalayiec” 
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2 EARLY REIGN OF EADWARD, 


‘ouar. vit, Two hundred rowers impelled the floating castle, A golden 
lion adorned the stern; at the prow the national ensign, 
the West-Saxon Dragon, shone also in gold, spreading his 
wings, the poet tells ux, over the awe-struck waves! A 
rich pico of tapestry, wrought on x purple ground. with 
the naval exploits of former English Kings,? the seacfights 
no doubt of Ailtted, the poaceftl triumphe of Eadyur, 

(7) perhaps that noblest fight of all whon the flecte of Den~ 
mark gave way before the sea-faring men of tho merchant- 
city,? formed an appropriate ndornment of the offering of 
the English Earl to the firt—men did not then deem 
that he was to be the last—prineo of the newly-restored 
English dynasty. 


$2. Condition of England during the early yeors 
of Fadward. 


Before we go on to the events of the reign of Eadward, 
it, will bo well to endeavour to gnin a distinct iden of the 
King himself and of the men who were to be the chief 
actors in English affairs during his reign. In. estimating 
the character of Eudward, we must never forget that we 
oni are dealing with a canonized saint In such cams it ix 
f° more neodfal than over to look closely tom man's me 

corded nets, and to his character as desoribed by those 


© Vita Bad, 397. 
reid Setinred tenlem 
Golan pana perterreteorpare 
Gores taper tas ont or scan 
‘Were the dragon nd the lion thus wvnyiedl to wsyirons Kadwort'y sleet 
‘origin, English and Norman t 
+b, 


“Noblis apponsues pretiatar purpura velum, 
‘Quo patram wories depicts doost vasa rem 
‘Bollaque nobiliom turbata per aquora egun.” 
‘Por iuatancos of histrioal tapestry, soe V0 be Ws #74. 
© See vol L pag. 
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anciont stock. ‘They dwelt on his real or supposed virtnes 
ay a bright contrast to the crimes and vices of his Norman. 
succomors, Under the yoke of foreign masters they looked 
‘back to tho pence and happiness of the days of thei native 
King. The King who reigned on the English throne 
without a epark of English feeling, became the popular 
wmbodiment of English nationality, and men called for — 
the Laws of King Badward as in earlier tines they bad 
‘called for the Laws of Cont or of Eadgar.? On the other 
hand, it suited the policy of the Normans to show all 
respedt to the kinsman of their own Duke, the King by 
whone pretended bequest their Duke claimed the English 
Crown, and whose lawful successor he professed himself to 
bo, In English eyes Exdwurd stood out in contrast to the 
‘invader Willinm; in Norman eyes he stood out in con~ 
trst to the usurper Harold. A King whom two hostile” 
races thus agroed in respecting could not fail to obtain 
both popular and formal canonization on womewhat onmy 
terms, Still he could hardly have obtained cither the 
one or the other only on grounds like these. Ho mast 
have displayed some personal qualities which really won 
him popular affection during life and maintained him in 
popular reveronos after death, It is worth while to study 
1 Tittle more ut longth the character of a man who ob- 
tained in his own age a degree of respect which in our 
‘yee moms justified neither by several of his particular 
notions nor by the general tenour of his government. 

'Thot Eadward was in any sense a great man, that he 
displayed any of the higher qualities of a ruler of thove 

Seo vol. Le pps 017, 416. 
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EARLY REIGN OP EADWARD, 


euar. vit. Kadward had brovght with him his French nephew," and 





overthrows their influence, and the greatest of living 
Englishmen beeomes the virtual raler, But this happy: 
change did not take phice till the strangers had become 
‘aooustomed to look on English estates and honours a 
their right, a right which they goon learned to think 
they might ono day assert: by force of arme. The foreign 


Achations ‘The clevation of Endward to the throne of eourw in 
‘Hadward Volved the establishment in still greater honour and autho- 


1 Volk pty. 9 Fol. bop. p20. 
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a2 ‘RARLY REIGN OF EADWARD. 


‘onan. own Karklom, is proved by the clearwt of evidence, Bub 
it in equally clear that Godwine was essentially a was 
statesman, and in no sense a chivalrous hero. 
soon that, mighty as was the power of his 
did not trust to his eloquence only. He knew how to 
‘practise the baser ns well us the nobler arte of statesmane 
ship. He knew how to win over political adversaries by 
Weibow, threats, and promise, and how to find means of 
cehasti » ment for those who remained to the last immoveable 
hy the voice of the charmer. When we think of the vust 
extent of his possessions,* most or all of which must have 
been acquired by royal grant, it ix almost imponaible to 
acquit him of w grasping disposition. It is also Inid to. his 
jauti- charge that, in the acquisition of wealth, be did not always 
Voller. rwyand the rights of ecclesiastical bodies.® ‘This last charge, 
it mast bo remembered, is one which he shares with almost — 
‘every powerfull mun of his time, even with those who, if 
they took with ono hand, gave Inviehly with the other, 
‘And necusutions of this sort must always be taken with — 
certain deductions. Monastic and other ecclesiastical: 
writers wore apt to make little or no dixtinetion between 
‘acta of real sacrilege, committed by fraud or violenoe, and 
‘the most legal transactions by which the Church happened — 
Gedwines to be w loser, Still it should be noticed that Godwine 
bounty stands perhaps alone among the great men of hix own 
uy. age in having no voclosiastical foundation connected with 
his name, As fur as I am aware, be is nowhere enrolled 
mong the founders or bousfactors of any church, religious 
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Bee vol. A. m 471. The French biographer of Eadwant says (p. 87); 
“Godwin kout mis entonte Ke yar ple @ par achate 
‘Cunquers treanr « rent, ‘Do grant aver ont ft pred s 


‘Mut fu garnie © eatores ‘Mat out ounquie par booudie 
‘Dior ¢ do argent dunt out aser, Phus We par chivalerie” 
© See Appin Be 
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a EARLY REION OF EADWARD. 


‘ciar. vit. his accnsore, but by the plain facts of the welcome which 
greeted him on bis return from tunishment, and the zeal 
eset on his behalf displayed by all cliswes* As a ruler, Godwine 
Mmlnistr ig specially praised fur what in those days was looked on 
justin. gy the first virtue of a ruler, merciless sevority towards 
all disturbers of the public peace. In our settled times 
we hardly understand how rigour, often barbarous rigour, 
against thieves and murderers should have been looked 
‘on as the first merit of a governor, one which was always 
‘enough to cover a multitude of sins. Public feeling went 


‘own offences in other ways, and however cruel in our efor 
might be the means by whieh he compassed this first end 
of goveramont. To have discharged this great duty stands 
foremost in the panogyrios of Godwine and of Harold,* Tt 
was accepted at the hands of the Norman Conqueror as 
almost an equivalent for the horrors of the Conquest It 
won for bis son Henry a splondid burwt of admiration at 
the hands of w vative writer who certainly waa not blind 
‘to the oppression of which that prince himself was guilty.t 
A cortain amount of tyranny was williagly endured at the 
hands of mea who so effectually rid the world of smaller 
tyrants, And, in opposition to tho praise thus bestowed 
on Godwine, Harold, William, and Henry, we find the 
neglect of this paramount duty standing foremost in the 
dark indictments against the ruflian Rufus and the heed 
leas Robert.” Godwine is set forth to us, in sot phrases, 
it may be, bat in phrases which do not the loss ex 
press the conviction of the country, as a ruler mild and 
"Pie comes out nowhore mare emphatically than in the comparatively 


* Vita Had, qo, Of WL, Wig: 1066, 

* Seo tho i charsoter of Willis, under the 
a 

+1 rays. Will Baling iy. 314: * Ord Vik. Gra B. 








36 ‘EARLY REIGN OF BADWARD. 


cur vi, Ganhild, and Algifuc! An twenty-three years ‘had now 
passed since Godwine’s marringe, we may assume that all 
of them were already born, though some of the younger 
ones may still have been children, ‘The eldest sons had 
‘reached manhood, and we shall find two at lest of them 


filling the rank of Karl during the poriod with which we 


See, NOW dealing. Swegen, the eldest son, seems to bare 
%04% boon invested with an Earldom ftom the very beginning 
of Eadward's rvign, as he signs a charter with that ttle 


Besentar in the King’s seeond your Gythe's nephew, Beorn, ala? | 


remained in England while bis brother Ovbeorn was 
banished, and while his other brother Swogen was putting 
forth his claims to the Crown of Denmark. He had doubt- 
less firmly attached himself to the interests of hie uncle, 
He ulso was, probably at a somewhat Inter time, raised 
to an Eorldom, seemingly the Earldom of the Middle 
Angles, lately held by ‘Thored.* ‘The Earldom held by 
Swegen was geographically most anomalous. It took in 
‘the Mercian shires of Hereford, Gloucester, and Oxford, 
ond the West-Saxon shires of Berkshire and Somoraot.* 


Fintap- But, along with the comparatively obscure names of 
FEa Ee Swegen and Beorn, w greater actor now stops upon the 
ean of eld. We have now reached the first appearance of the 
[Beste illaxtstons man round whom the main interest of thie 


aie history will henceforth centre, The second son of God- 
toys 


+ On the sonw and daughters of Godwine, ave Appendix 


whieh, ‘finally 
1044 (Cod. Dip. iv: Bo), signed by Harold, Leofwine, Swogen, Tout, and 
Gyrth, fh with the 


* Bea vol, fp. 65, andl Aponte G, an the Great Karldoms, His ek 
stgrataro ie in 1045, God. Dipl tv. 97. 
“FL Wig. rst. 
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a8 ‘BARLY REIGN OF EADWARD. 
usr. vit. the evidence of his recorded actions, Harold then, the 


bodily wtronyth whow mesnory still vex in the rade 
pictorial art of his time,* he was foremost alike in the 
active coumge and in the passive endurance of the wartior,. 
and watchfulness, in the wearing Inbours of 
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froea the shoals of foreigmers who came to 1 Enge 
Tish extates and boncers, and [= Se 


‘more fixe from narrow insalar prejudices, from any une 


‘His forvign worthy jealousy of foreigners as soch. His own mind was 


colanged and cariched by foreign travel, by the study of 
the politics and institutions ef other rations on their 
own sil, He not only made the pilgrimage to Rome, 3 
practice which the example of Cant seems to have made 
fashionable among Eaglish nobles and prelates, but he 


Bee the seem in the Chronicles, 0 Shore (Ant. Cale Bouck «By ¢ 
Talng, ll 75) while stranguly making Harold the youngest of the family 
‘and heels realining ‘ears ample txtimony 
‘kindly relations existing between him and the King, He is there 
cealloh adware foster son.” ‘The Miogrphor (p. 433) calla ian * ye 
Awlolan wr fren,” 
* Vita Kadw. 410; & pangs whish I sal! have to refer 8a again, 
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au ‘RARLY REIGN OP EADWARD, 


mon of Orkney? Soon after this last failure, he was 
murdered by his own subjects, Macbeth being at least the 
prime mover in’ the deed.* ‘The murdered prince bad 
marriod o kinswoman of the Earl of tho Northambrians? 
by whom ho left two infint sons, Malcolm, afterwards 

Big fatnous us Malool Canmore, and Donald Bane, Bat the 

toyo-tosé, Crown was assumed by Macbeth, on some claim, it would 
seem, of hereditary right, either in himself or in hie wife 
Groach." Macbeth, and Groxeh even more, has boon #0 im= 
mortalized in legend that it is not easy to recall either of 
them to tineir truo historical personality. But from what 
little can be recovered about them, they certainly seom not 
to have been so black as they ure painted. ‘The crime of 
Macbeth against Duncan is undoubted; but it was, to 
say the Teast, no baser than the crime of Siwand ngninst 
Eadwulf; and Macbeth, lke Siward, ruled well and. 
vigorously the dominion which ho had won by orime, All 
‘genuine Scottish tradition points to the reign of Macbeth 
as a period of unusual peare and prosperity in that dis 

Macboth turbed Innd.7 Macbeth and Gruagh wore ale bountifal 

fooay at 4 churhes im their own land, and Macheth's munifi= 

Home, genes to certain unknown persons at Rome was thought 

worthy of record by chroniclers beyond the bounds of 

+ Boe wol. fp. 447 + Bee vol. f. p, sem, 

* Orkneyings Bags, Ant. Celt, Seand. 172 ot mqq-; Robertson, i. 114; 

Bartow, 3. 369. 

‘Fontan, iv. 44 ; Robertwon, i, 166, Marianua Sootua (Pert, vy $57) 

says exproaly, "Donnoha Rex Soatin to wotumno ooollitur m duce min 

‘Masbethad mao Fiinloech, cui succrsit in ryguum anise xvii” 

* Fordau, us," Consangvines 8iwnedi Conita.* 

* Roberton, {130 ef meqg.; Burton, 374-2, 

Tages, Seotlond in the Middle Ayes, p18 
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RELATIONS WITH GERMANY AND ‘THE NORTH. or 


as wo have seon, little doubt that the German connexion ua. vm, 
was cultivated by the patriotic party as a comtorpoise to 
the French tendencies of the King! ‘The promotion of 
German churchmen began exrly in Endward’s reign, when 
it could hardly have taken place oxcept with the sanction 
of Godwine. The only danger that seemed to stareaiott Site 
England lay in tho North, Magnus of Norway conooived Novel” 
himself to have noquized, by viréne of hie nggroomont with Srey 
Marthaenut, a claim on the English Crown ;% but his wars 
with Swegon hindered him from putting it forward for 
some years to come. 

‘The reign of Kadward was, on the whole, a reign of pence, ‘The ruign 
His admizere use somewhat exaggerated language on this ¢n} com 


twenty-four years of Badwanl form « period of unusual 
tranquillity. Foreign war, striatly so called, there was none, 
England was threatened by Norway, and she herself’ inter- 
fored in the affiirs of Flandore; bat no actual Gighting 
seems to have taken place an cither occasion, Within the 
inland matters wore somowhat: lose quiet. Sootland was 


“| Alemsnnorom Imperator qui, Regi Anglormm affisitete proxkinos, dflea 
‘ome ot amoitit erat oonjunetimirus” 


+ See above, ps 41 * Bee above, ps eB 
* Althl- TR. $75. "Tune eloyatus eat wot Tune atatit im ordine ®uo, 
‘quonso, Edwanla glo et hanarm coronat, ot aanoth 


‘Malinexbury, comparativly 

‘aye il, 196), " Deniqne ¢0 regusnve, nullus tuumaltas domesticus qut non 
‘to camprimeretur, notlum bellum forinaean omnia daal fiviayue niet, 
‘omnia trasqullla” 
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though she had no hand in actual conspiracies against the omar. rm, 
offspring of her first marriage, have very possibly preferred 
the nephow of Cnut to her own eon by Athelred. If so, 
‘hor punishment was anly the first act of a sort of porsccution 
which during the next three or four years seems to have 
fallen upon all who had supported the claims of Swegen to 
tho Crown, The whole party became marked men, and 
they were gradaally rent out of the Kingdom as occasion 
served.' A few of their names may probably be recovered. 
‘We havo records of several cases of banishment and con- 
fiseation during the early years of Endward, which are 
doubtless those of the partizans of Eadwanl’s Danish op- 


held the rank of Earl in England, ‘Tho brothors munt have Basia 

taken rent sien i the politi of te tin mn Onno Sop, 
wan banished, while Beorn retained his Rarldom.t ir 
Punishment of Osbeorn did not stand alone. ‘The great 
Danish Thega Osgod Clapa was banished a fow years 
later? and it was probably on the same account that 
Kthelstan the son of Tofig lost his estate at Waltham,* 


and that Gunhild, tho nivoe of Cnut and danghter of 1044. 
Wyrtgeorn, was banished with her two sone 
Heming and ‘Thurkill,” She was then a widow for the 
second time through the death of hur husband uel 

4 Bae nbors, p. to. 

© Adaw of Drewen, ilk, a3. 

1 eae, ee fe At LN All dates are given, 

* Do Tov. tHe ‘s Gogenerana a patria natutld ot maplontid 

sco tale i he RG eae Thie may however 


‘The names: ‘and Thurkill have me thowe of 
2 ae eet ar uaeeoeeee 
sone, Ant, Colt, Seand. 105. 





* On this Harold a 
sari neha 








vesting the Bishop-elect with the ring and staf 
lear also, frum the case of Stigand frst nec 
* See Appendix E 
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fight of Stamfordbridge, the fight of the two Harolds, 
will form one of the most striking ecenes in a later stage 
of our history. As yet, Harold was known only ns the 
hero of a series of ndventures as wild ond wonderful as 


* Chron, Ab, 10444 1948 ; Chron, Pots, 1043, 


‘There are also notioes in Adam of Bremen and the Danish writere, 








exrved in the Sicilian expedition of Maniakts, who was at 
thin time waging w vigorous war agninst the Saracuns of 
Sicily, and who won back many of their town to the 
Empire! It does not appear that Maniakés actually 
ventured on an African campaign, bat, as the Saracens 
of Africa undoubtedly aided their Sicilian brethren,® a 
Ianding of Imperial troops on their const is quite powsble. 
At all ovents, warfare with African Saracens 


uuthentic history. He set out, we are told, on a pre= 
mature Crusade; he marched with his followers to Jorm- 
malem, clearing the way of robbers, and winning back 


Teruralem, that ho prnyed and gavo gifts at the Holy 
Sepulchre, snd bathed in the hallowed stream of Jordan, 


* Boe Finlay, 87. “tb. 


A) 


HAROLD'S EXPLOITS IN THE EAST, ci 


‘is quite in the spirit of the ugo and of tho man.' ‘To the onan. mt. 
holy places of Christendorn Harold would be ted of sot 
purpose by every focling of the time, Tf, as there is reason 

to believe, his course of ndventure Jed him to the most 
renowned seat of heathen freedom and heathen wisdom, 

it wns, we may be surv, with very little recollection of ita 
ancient glories. At some stage of hie exploits, Harold and 

hin companions seem to have appeared in a hostile cha- 
racler in the haven of Peinsious nil cither, on their own 
‘acoount or by sm Imperial commission, to have pat down 
cortain disturbances among the Athenians of the eleventh 
century? At all events, Harold of Norway shared in 

the penitentinl devotion of Robert the father of Norman 
William and of Swegen the brother of English Harold ; 
and, morv fortunate than either, he returned in safely and 
glory to his own land, Ho came back to Constantinople 

to find himself maligned at the Imperial Court, and to 

‘be refused the hand of a niece of the Empress.* Scandal 
went so fr us to say that the cause of this refusal was that 
268, 0 woman whose passions survived to an unusually Inte 
period of life, herself cast an eye of love on the valiant 
Northman, Harold now mado his eseape from Constan- Matt 
tinople, after—so his Northern admirers ventured to say— frou Cun: 
patting out the eyes of the Emperor Constintine Mono- fmt 
machon. This of course is pure fiction. Tho historical 


* Iv fa worth noticing that the rvigning Emporor Constantine Mono- 


‘would be singular Indeed (f Harold Hanirvda wore in any way the 
‘nrtrament of his bounty, See Fialay, 1. 303. 

* Bee Appendix Ke 

* So.nayy the Saya, but 1s ia bani to any who fe meant hy this nlvoo of 
‘Zio. Tes pombe that If thave bo any truth in the story, some aulece oF 
‘other kinwoman of Constantine ix intended ; bub Dacamgo (Fain. Bye 
148) doo not hap ws Vo ideobify ber, William of Malmesbury 
‘given 


Docomon murder, and’the Hon is exchanged for a dragon. 
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BADWARD MARRIES KADGYTH. 9 


0 long delayed ; bot, if the Norman influence was ad~ onar. v1, 
vancing, the wary Karl might well deem thnt no tire was 

to be lost in bringing about the full completion of promise 

which the King was most likely not very eager to fulfil. 
Godwine’s power however was not as yet seriously shaken, 

‘Tt was also probably in this year, as we have seen, thit Barldom 
his von Harold and his wife's nephew Beorn received their ftr'ilana 
‘Earldoms.t Tho ecclesiastical appointaments of the year Yeo 
seem also to point to the predominance of the patriotic 

party. In this your died Brihtwold, Bishop of the Wil- Dooth of 
rootax, a Prolate who bad in pnst times beon honoured juin, 
with a vision portending Eadward’s accession to the Crown, 

and who had had the good luck of living to #0 his pro- 


chaplain. of the King, the first of the serios of German ar 98 
other Imperialist Prolates of whom 1 have already spoken.? 

‘The promotion of Germans in Englund was nob wholly Promotion 
new. It had begun under Cnut, in whose time the Saxon 0%, 
‘Duduo had obtained the Bishoprick of Somervotshire, and Ws 
another German, Wythmann by mame had held the greta at 
abbey of Ramey. Had tho appointment of Hermann Sc" 
stood alone, we might have simply looked on it ws the Wseinaan 

‘Bameay, 


Chritinne seawon. running Into the woxt year, ‘The Hydo writer (388), 


contra bune ‘Comes Godwinus, pacia inimioua, tentane robullare, 
WwB commotua, Anglit disnenait, maxque repatrians nuque in {pmun notro- 
oli clsasem ruam advexil. Deniquo se non poe pravalire 


‘copulavit, fiiusoque suum Flared «jue dapiforum eonstituit” 

4 Boo nbore, p36, 

* "Tle legend occurs tu tho Vita Radward, p. 394+ 18 ia of eoume not 
cuultted by the profowed bagiographa, See Apywudix 1, 

* See above, Be 4ts * See Appendie Le 
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‘SWEGEN AND EADOIFU. 89 


‘the dissolution of the sixterhood over which she bad so ouan. m1, 
presided,? We hear of no later marriage on 

tho part of Swegon, but in aftor years wo shall meet with 

a son of his, probably w child of the finil Abbess of 

‘Leominster. Born under other circumstances, he might Hakon son 

Ihave been heud of the house of Godwine. As it wna," S¥%™ 

the son of Swegen and Eadgifu was the child of shame 

and sacrilege, and the career to which he was doomed wan 

short and gloomy. 

Tho banishment of the Staller Oxgod Clapa, at the Banish 
Dridal of whose danghter King Hurthacnut had come to Quy” 
his untimely end, toole placa this year.* Like the bani Chips 
ament of Gunhild, this meavure was evidently connected 
with the movements in the North of Europe. Oxgod was 
doubtless one of those who had been marked men ever 
since the election of Eadward,* and who, in the present 
stato of Scandinavian alti, wore felt to bo 
‘The immediate peril cume from Magnus; but there could 
bo little doubt that, of the three princes who were dis- 
puting the superiority of Scandinavia, the successful one, 
whether Magnus, Harold, or Sween, would assert some 
ort of claim to the possession of England, Magnus hal 
dono so already, Harold lived to invade England and to 1266, 
perish in the attempt. Tt wus only the singular prudence 
of Swogen which kept him back from any such enterprise 
till he was able to intorforw in English allairs in the guise 106. 
of a doliveror. Partizans of any ono of the tontenling 
princes were clearly dangerous in England. Osgod was 


© See Appeutix 
* Chronn. Abs 1046) Wig, 1047. "Man utlngnde Ongai slallore. 
Chrun, Wotrib, 1044. "On pla tlean geare waar atfomed wt Oxgot Clapa* 
Chrow. Cant. 1045. “Aud Ongod Clapa wart’at adriven." ‘The diferenve 
‘of expresion tthe diferent Chruniclos ie romarkable, On * ut adrivan,” 
peat ‘Florence, 1046, says, ** Ongodue Clapm expallitor 
* Bea above, p. 7. 


‘and ho presently, after the xual sojourn in Flanders, be 
took himself to the sent of war in Denmark = 


Danish namesake. ‘The nophow of Ulf, tho cousin of their 
own loader, the son of the great English Earl, renowned in 
the North as the conqueror of the Wonds,? was = réeruit: 
richly to be prized. And the couse of Swegen Eatrithsom 
jst ‘thon greatly noeded reoruite. His hopes, lately so 
flourishing, ind been again dashed to the ground. Magaus 
had contrived to gain over his uncle Harold to his side, by 
tho costly bribe of a share in the Kingdom of Norway. ‘Tho 
‘gift indeod was not quite gratuitous. Besides joining in the 
war with Swegon, Harold was to share with Magnus the 
troamures whieh he had gathered in his Southern warfure* 
‘Phe two Kings now joined their forees, and 
out of Jutland and the Danish Isles. He retained only 
Scania, that part of the old Danish realm whieh Liew om the | 
Swedish sido of the Sound, and which is now politically: 
part of Sweden.’ Tn the course af the next year Swegen 
Swegeu Was again aiming at the recovery of his Kingdom, It 
Facts Was probably tho presonce of English exiles in’ his camp, 
dap which suggested to him the idea of obtaining regular 

help from England as an ally of the English King. He 
Huroquet vont and waked for the help of an English fleet. Tn thon 
yar days questions of peaco and war were not decided either 

1 by the Sovervign only or ty the Soversiga and a fow 

* The Abiingion CArcaiele suys, “on is ylown geary man gedtlagerie 

aged Clapan foros to waddasevnere,” 

This ie inpliod in the narestive of Florence, 10g), “Oupedan ante 

+: Danemarclam rediit,” 

* Bee wal bm 4m 

* Soeyo, Marold,-z1 (Laing, Wi 19) 

* Takk. 26, 08 (Laing, th. 98, 47). 
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WAN BRTWEEY SWEGEN AND HAROLD HARDRADA. or 


scorct counsellors they were debated openly by the Witam car. 
of the whole land. ‘The demand of Swegen was discussed 

in full Gemét, Swogen had certainly acted, whether of 

sot purpose or not, aan friend of England ; the diversion 
caused by him had saved England from a Norwegian 
invasion, But setting avide any feelings of gratitude on * 
thin account, any feslings of attachment to the kinsinan of 

Caut and of Godwino, it does not appear that England had 

any dircet interest in embracing the eause of Swegen, 

‘A party which sought, only the immediate interest of 
agland might argue that the eound polioy was to stand 
‘aloof, and to leave the contending Kings of the North to 

over was not the view taken by Godwine, In the Gemiit Godwine 
in which the quostion was debated, tho Enrl of the West. thi/nin 
‘Saxons supported the petition. of his nephew, and proposed 889 5 
‘that Jifty whips should be sent to his help. It is clear that 
wach a course might be supported by plausible arguments. 

Tt in clear that oqually plausible arguments might be 
‘brought forward on the other side. And if, as is possible, 

this question was discussed in the same Gomét in which 
sentence of ontlawry was pronouuced against Swegen the 

son of Godwine, it is clear that the father of the culprit 
would stand at a great disadvantage in supporting the 
request of the prince with whom that eulprit had taken 
worvice. It marks the still abiding influence of Godwine 

that ho way ably to preserve the confiscated lordships of 
Swegen for Harold and Boor, But in his recommendax 

tion af giving armed support to Swogen Esteithson all his 
eloquence utterly failed, The cause of noo-intervention but be, 
was pleaded by Karl Leoftio, and his arguments prevailed, js 
‘All the people, we are told—the popular character of the 17, 
Assomnbly stil impresses itself on the language of history jvtel- 
—agrocd with Leofrio, amd determined the proposal of "7" 
Godwine to be unwise. ‘Tho naval force of Magnus, it 
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BEORN MURDERED BY SWEGEN. 103 


murderer to be Nithing.! This was the vilest cpithet in the omar. vm. 
English language, implying utter worthlessness. It was {708% 
evidently used as a formal term of dishonour. We shall Sihing by 
find it at a later time resorted to by a Norman King as a Gemét. 
means of appeal to his English subjects. William Rufus, 1°87. 
when he needed English support, proclaimed in the like 

sort that all who failed to come to his standard should be 
declared to be Nitking. But this proclamation bas a deeper 
importance than the mere use of this curious expression of 

pablio contempt. It is to be noted that the proclamation Functions 
is described as the act of the King and his army. Here is Witan dis 
clearly a case of a military Gemét.* The army, as repre. (fof) 17 
senting the nation, asmumes to iteclf in time of war the 
fanctions which belonged to the regular Gemét in time of 

peace. The army declares Swegen to be Nithing, and it 

‘was doubtless the army, in the same sense, which had just 

before hearkened to, and finally rejected, his petition for 
restoration to his estates. So it was the army, Cnnt’s 
‘Danish army, which assumed to itself the functions of the 1014. 
English Witan by disposing of the English Crown on the 

death of the elder Swegen.* In the ancient Teutonic con- 
stitution the army was the nation and the nation was the 

army. In tho primitive Geméts described by ‘Tacitus,¢ to 

which all men came armed, no distinction could be drawn 
‘between the two. But it should be noticed that the word 





1 Chron. Ab “And se cing pa and onll hore ewion Swogen for niding.” 
(CE. Chron. Petrib. 1088. “Da ve cyng .. . senda ofer call Englalande, and 
Will. M 






qui velint sab nomine Ni8iny, quod mequam sonat, reimane 
BP. 15 (Wata); *Abeque mort ut ad obsidionem veniant jul 
Withing, quod Latine nequam sonst, recenseri. A. 
ooatumeliccna ot vilins estimant quam hnjumodi ignominioso vocabulo 
notari, catervatim ad Reyem confluentes,” &c. 

* On military Amemblies, Macedonian, A2tolian, and even Achaian, vee 
‘Bist, Fed. Gov. i. pp. 413, 511, 549- 

* Bee vol. f. p. 365. * S00 vol. i p. 80. 









































this time w kind of mortality among the English Prelate 
Among those who died was the Abbot of Westminstor or 
‘Thorney, the humbler foundation which was soon to give 
way to the great ervation of tho reigning King. Ho bore 


Deatieot with Bnglish airs, ‘There seems to have boen about 
Abbots, 


Eadsige again resumed hie fanotions for the short: re 
wainder of his life! Eadnoth too, the good Bishop of 
or Dorchester? the builder of Stow-in-Lindesoy, died thie 
‘year, and his death offered a magnificent: bait to Norman 
‘ambition and greediness. ‘The groat Bishoprick stretching 
from the Thames to the Humber, was conferred by the 
King on one of his Norman chaplains, who however bore 
‘the Scandinavian name of Ulf, As to the utter unfitness 
of this man for such an office there is sn universal con- 
sent among our authorities. The King, even the holy 
Endward, did evil in appointing him; the new Prolate 
did novght bishoplike; it were shame to tell more of his 
deeds,” 
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‘The your which followed was one of great note in ecele- 
ssinstical history. In England tho first evont recorded: is 
the usual mooting of the Witan in London at, Midlent, 


* Bee above p. i 

* Chron, AN. 1049. “*ForStante Fadoot «gua diswip on Onafirte 
scire." ‘The same words seem to havo dropped out of the Warooster 
‘Chrvalete, 

* Chron. Ab to4g. "Eadweril cing geat Ulle hie prvosts prt bucoprion, 
and bit yfolo betes” Chrom. Wig. 1050, "Ao he wes» ian of adeyfon, 
forhan pobe ne gefremede abt biscoplioe paron, wa hot Ge wuainat Bik 
‘uu tare to fellanne.” Flan, Wig, Regu oapellanus Uitus geners Nort: 
srannun 
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cusrsmu, sent to Rome on the King’s ermnd.!’ What that errand 
‘ann yas wo learn only from legendary writers and doubtful 
charters, but, ne their accounts completely ft. in with the 
aurthentio history, we need not scruple to ncompt the general 
‘ee Kings outline of their story" ‘The King hud in his youth vowed 
fiecero « pllgriage to Rome, and the non-fulilment of this ww 
lay heavy on his conscience. Jt probably lay heavier 
still when he saw 60 many of his subjects of all ranks, 
led by the fashionable enthusinsm of the time, making 
both the pilgrimage to Rome and also the more distant 
pilgrimage to Jerusnlom.* A roken vow was a crimes 
still Eadward had enough of political senso and right 
fooling Jofe to soe that his absence from hie Kingdom at 
sich ® Cine ae the prosont would be a eriminal for- 
vaking of his kingly duty. ‘The Great Cnut might 
‘yonture on such a journey ; his eye could soe and his band 


only beck by which peaso could. by for a moment pre- 
served between the tne sons of tho soil and the wtranyrere 
Tatward who wore eating into its vitals. ‘The King Inid his ease 
Tintopr to before his Witan; the unanimous voice of the Assembly 
ghtains forbade him to forsake his post; the legend adds that the 
ton.” Witan furthor counselled, him to satisfy his conscience by. 
* Chron. Ab, 1049. "Qn fom clngos meando." 
* Bes the charter in Cod, Dipl, iv. £73, and the aevounts in Aithetred 
uf Rievaux, $793 Batorio de &, Alward, 63 wt weqq- 
* Border the many eaa'ted perionx who followed tho example af Crut, 
wore of whose pilgrimages aro of histories! importance, the prevalence of 
‘the fashion te shown by Its incidental mention in moro than one charter. 


Lincolnshire) dying on. her way to Jeraaalen, 
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nar, va. anothor synod ab Vercalli, Hore the theologgiol eontro- 


e€vorsy wus again raised, and Lanfranc ugain shone forth ws 
the irresistible smiter of heresy. Berengar was finally 


Confirms: 
How ot UM condemned, notwithstanding his appeals to the elder tench 
ter. 


jing of John Sootus, and his protests that those who rejected 
John Scotus rejected Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, and 
all the Futhers of the Church.! These disputes, renowned 
in the Church at large, are wholly passed over by our 
insular Chroniclens, ‘To them the famous Synod of Vercelli 
weoms to have been memorable only a= showing tha Roman 
Court in what was apparently a new relation towards the 
prelacy of England. Before the assembled Fathers came 
the newly appointed Bishop af Dorchester, Ulf the Nor- 
mun, woking, it would seem, for consecration or confirma- 
tion. His unfitness for his post was munifest; he was 
found inenpable of going through the ordinary service of 
the Church, ‘The Synod was on the point of deposing him, 
of breaking tho staff which, acoording to the ceremonial of 
‘those times, he hnd already received from the King. But 
the influence which wns already all-powerful at Rome 
sayed him. He kept his Bishoprick; but he kept it only 
at the cost of a lavish expenditure of treasure, of which 
‘wo may be ware thaf none found its way into the private 


Youibta coffers of Leo It wus in this same year that Macbeth 
pigaave soade that mysterious bestowal of alms or bribes at Rome 


E 


from which some have inferred a personal pilgrimage on 


both quartered on wrong see, Kaldrod prematurely at York, Hermann 
At Winchoster, mw doubt by the easy confusion between * Winkonieusie” 
‘and “‘Wiltonismss.” ‘The sory dows not ocour in the contemporary Life, 
4a 

* Bow the first lottor in Dr, Giles Lanfranc, 47. 

* Our anolont songuo appears to advantage in the pithy aareative of thie 


lon bie gerihte swe wel ava ho seculde." Florence purse hy the wtory : 
‘bis Latin would be fooble aftor auch rigorous Kngtinh, 
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oxar.vat. and the serpent, ‘There was in their house a monk, 


tion, he was held to be specially wkilled in the alfuirs of 
tho world, And he had a further morit as likely as any 
of the others to weigh either with an English Chapter 
or with an English Witenagemét; he was a near kins- 
man of Rul Godwinet ‘The monks petitioned the Earl, 
tho natural patron of a corporation within his govern- 
mont, to use his influence to obtain the King’s confirma- 
tion of their choice, Golwine was doubtless nothing 
oth to avail himself of so honourable an opportunity to 
yromote an Englishman and a kinaman, But hia infla- 
‘once was crumbling away. Four ywars before he had 
‘beon able to obtain the confirmation of Siwank on Knd- 
Aitéore sige’s coadjutor; he was now unable to obtain tho con- 
pera of Elfric, or of any other man of native birth, 
Te Mahop & Eadsige’s euccosor, The saintly King paid no regard 
of Landon to. 
‘he | 


ay 


to the canonical election of the Convent, and in the 


J 
to rick of Canterbury was bestowed on tho King’s French 
favourite, Robert, Bishop of London? The national party 


riled “Abingdon, a man famous for his skill in the goldsmith’s 
craft? wie named fo tho se of London by the King’s 
Yi Rad 39. 2 cell tds eel ae 
* Chron, Ab, 1050, Ser Appendix 
1 pee the Aline Stee Lo ats He was & mouk of Saint Bad~ 
mund's, and was changes! with allonating samo of the lordabips of the houre 
‘Wo Btigand, The account of bis promotion to Loudon I do not fully under 


‘ron ouden 
‘nwignatione rwoaptam lnberet eopisin” Was Baint Eadwant's {our 
purchased by whe materials of an earthly orown t 


& 
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cxarvit, very willingly, it would seem, but they were won over 


Yume. Robert camo hack from Rome with his pallinm ; 
‘nly +7 he way enthroned in the motropolitan church, and soon 
hastened to the royal presence." Spearhatoo, the Bishop 
elect: of London, came with the royal writ, woil demanded 
eee ae eee Robert refused, saying: 
trie that the Pope had forbidden him to consecrate Spearhafoo.? 
Flor Things bad come to such a pass that an Englishman, 
appointed to an English office by the King and his Witan, 
war to bo kopt ont of its full possession by one forsignor 
‘acting at the allegod bidding of another. ‘There wore 
times when the Roman Seo showed itself a real refuge 
for the oppressed, and, ax fur ax good intentions went, 

10 it doubtless was in the days of good Pope Teo. Bat 
‘Englishmen now needed peotcotion against no man except 
Lan len, ees Se sent ipa a yd 

it was on behalf of those foreign favourites, and againrt 
Englishmen, that these stretches of Papal authority were 


Possession of his office. A second demand was again made 
+ Mkt. Mon. Ab. 463. Meo Appendix I. Rudolf survived oly two 


yours, 
* Chron, Petri, 1948, “Fae alton Lentones he for to Homo efter hin 
alliom . . . Bs com a0 areehisoup fram Tame sno dge sir 8x Petron 


‘yo nitiowat se arcebisoop, and ewart pot se jmp it him farbodon hate?” 
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one. vit. along been felt to bo a groat burthen; we are told that 


it wus paid before all other taxes, the other taxes them= 
selves, it would seem, being looked upon us henvy.! ‘The 
glimpse which is thas given us of the financial aystem 
of the time is just enongh to make us wish for fuller 
Knowledge. Wo must romomber that in a rode stato of 
society avy Kind of taxation is apt to be looked on as 
fa grievance. It requires a very considerable advance in 
political knowledge for a uation to feel thxt the power of 
the purse is the surest safeguard of freedom, But there 
‘must have been something specially hateful about this tax 
to account for the way in which it is spoken of by the 
contemporary Chroniclers, and for the hold which, ax the 
legends show,? it kept on the popnlar imagination. ‘The 
holy King, we are told, in company with Earl Leoftio, 
one day catered the treasury in which the money raised 
by the tax waa collected ; he there saw the Devil sitting, 
and playing with the coin warned by tho sight, he at.once 


Distinction remitted the tax. In this story the tax is called Danegeld, 


om 


‘and as many of tho sailors in the English service were 
likely to be Danes, the Herngyld seers to have boon con 
founded with the Danogeld, and to have been popularly 
called by that name! ‘Tho Danogeld was in strictness a 
payment made to buy off the ravages of Danish invaders, 
‘a practice of which wo have scon instances enough and to 
‘spur in the days of Athelred, But the tax now taken off 
‘was simply a war-tax for the maintenance of a fleet, a 


pater aun Tex Atgetredos primitus 4d Daniole solldartie solvi mandirsk” 
Bee val Lp. 353. The Hered ix w tax for the yoainiwoanoe of the Reve 
or ‘army a distinguished from the fyrd or militia, 

* Choo. Wig. 1081. "Pret gyld etruhte calle Engle poole on wn 
dango fyrite ewa hit Wofkn ber awriton le; Sent was sefre oforan ovum 
‘g7dum je man myiioe geal and men mid srneaic debi” 

* See Bromton, 942; Eatoire de %. Addward, gig ot s0qq. Leolria 
‘i abo Eadwars partner i another vision. tho, ier, X. Berit 9895 


wo 
* Bee Appendix Q 
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$4. The Benivhment of Eark Godwine, 1051. 


‘Tho influence of the strangers had now reached ite 
height. Aw yet it has upponred on the face of the nar- 
mative mainly in the direction given to ecclesiastical pro- 
forments. During the first nine years of Endward’s reigu, 
wo find no signs of any open warfare between the national 
‘and the Normannizing partics, ‘The course of events 
shows that Godwine’e power was being practically under- 
mined, bat he was still outwardly in the enjoyment of 
royal favour, and his vast possessions were still being 
added to by royal grants? It is remarkable how scldom, 
at this stage of Endward’s reign, the acta of tho Witan 
bear the signatures of any foreigners except churchmen? 
We mest also with slight indications showing that the 
King’s foreign kinsmen and the national lenders wore not 
yet on terms of opon enmity.” It wns prubably the polioy: 
of the strangers to confine their action in public matters 
to influencing the King’s mind through his ocolesinstical 
favourites, while the others were gradually providing in 
other ways for their own firm establishment in the land. 
But the tale which I now have to tell clearly reveals the 


“There ies grant of Innde to Gedwine (+ ni meo fidell Duci nuncupato, 
‘womine Godwin") ne late wx 5050. Ck Dipl. fv. 18. 
‘ho grates a» ** Dux" of conse identities him with the Karl. 

* The only ntaolutaly oertain instances that Tan find at this time ara 
the aiguntures of Barl Ralph in tose, Bee above, p. 199, His name inadiled 
to doubiful charters in Cod. Dipl, ty. 113, 721, and another doubtful one ia 
signed by Robes the son of Wimare, of whom tore anon. The ignatares 

of ocolelaatiog, ‘the Chanostlor and others, are mare common. 

* Ralphs wife boro ho nme of Gythm, wok their won wan want 
Marla. See Appendix KK, Kobert the son of Wimaro had also m son 
‘onmod Sweyea, aflerware fazows in Domenday, See Ellis i 433, 489 5 
i, 117, Those namos certainly point to n certain identifiation with Ting- 
parhiinyeelorredtagrengroperie rpery Tear 
af the two sons of Godwine. Cf. the sone of Dann in Kingland bearing 
English osmes, ee vol. l pp. $18, 77. 
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na, vit. Tho Dane, onco brought to the knowledge of a purer 
faith and a higher civilization, coon learned to identify 
himwelf with the land in which he had settled, and to 
Toeoncty live ax an Buglishinan under the Law of Kugland. But 
French to to the French favourites of Hadward the name, the specch, 
the laws of England were things on which their ignorant, 
pride looked down with utter contempt. ‘They had no 
sympathy with that great fabrie of English liberty, which 
gave to every freeman his place in the commonwealth, 
and even to the slave held out the prospect of freedom, 
Gontlomen of tho school of Richard the Good,' taught 
to deapino all beneath them as beings of an inferior nature, 
could not understand the spirit of a land where the Churl 
had his rights before the Law, where he could still raine 
his applauding voice in the Assemblies of the nation, and. 
where men already felt as keenly as we feel now that an 
Englishman's house is his castle, Everything in short 
which had already made England free and glorious, every 
thing which it is now our pride and happineas to have 
preserved down to our own times, was looked on by the 
foreign counsellors of Eadward as a mark of manifest in~ 
Dicey fevirity and barburinm. The Dane spoke w tongue which 
inspecehs bardly differed more widely from our own than the dinlects 
of different parts of the Kingdom differed from one another. 
Bat the ancient mother-speech, once common to Dane and 
Frank and Angle and Saxon, the speech of which somo 
faint traces may still have ngered at Laén and at Bayeux, 
had now become only one of many objects of contempt 
in the eyes of men whose standards were drawn from the 
a maitiry Roesanteed conte of Rouen and Parle. ‘The Dane met tho 
Englishtoun in battle, face to fice und hand to bund, with 
‘the same tactics and the same weapons. Shield-wall to 
shield-wall, sword to sword or axe to axe, had men waged 
Sp-s016. the long warfare which had ranged from the fight of 


* Hoe vol. Ip. a4. 
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influence with tho King to set him still more strongly 


1 Vita Kad, 400. “Tutive eaten fie hang Injury pro wl au 
-reclanmantibua” 
* Tb. 4or, See vol. i. pp: atignag7, $10. 
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ouar. vit. coming is not recorded, but we are told that whatever he 


sene-tost. 


came for he got, Some new favours were doubtless won 
for forvign followers, and some share of the wealth of 
England for himself, It was now Soptember, and the 
King, as scems to have beon his custom, was spending 
the autumn at Gloucester* Thither then came Count 
‘Kustaoe, and after his satisfactory interview with the King, 
‘he turned his fice homewards, We have no account of 
his journey till he reached Canterbury ;? there he halted, 
ho rofwhed himself and his men, and rode on towards 
‘Dover, Perhaps, ia a land 0 specially devoted to God- 
wine, he folt himaclf to be still moro thoroughly in an 
enemy’s country than in other parts of England. At all 
‘events, when they wero still a fow miles from Dover, the 
Count and all his company tock the precaution of putting 
on their coats of mail ‘They entered the town; ac~ 
‘oustomed to the unbridled licence of their own land, puffed 
up no doubt by the favourable roception which they had 
‘mot with af the King’s Court, they deemed that the goods 
and lives of Englishmen were at their merey. Who was 
‘the villain or the burgher who could dare to refuse ought” 
to a sovervign yrineo, the friend and brother-in-law of 
the Emperor of Britain? Men born on English soil, ace 
oustomed to the protection of English Law, mon who for 
‘oo and thirty years® hnd lived under the rale of Godwine, 
+ Will Malm. ii 1y9. “Colloquutar cure 00, ot ro Impeteati quam 
petra” Tle comes from Caron, Potrih, 1048; And space wit hine 


‘ct Jct eb srlile”™ 
* Chronn. Wig, 10525 Hearh, ray, Bee vol. jp. g22. 
‘examination of 





Dunn, jo dye be on hs Yea, sa hs er el, and ra 


onan, reckoning Gm Golwine's appointment ax Tart of the 
Weat-Aaxons in r030, See voli p, 928, If Godwine really became Har 
Kent 1017 wr 008 (op. 407) o the yrs ar mat 
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‘ouar, vn, of the accusers. ‘To chivalrous Frenchmen the act of the 


English burghor in defending his house against a forcible 
entry would soom something quite beyond their under- 
standings. ‘To their notions the appeal to right and law 
to which Englishmen were fumiliar, would scem, on the 
port of men of inforior rank, something almost out of the 
course of nature, We often see the same sort of fecling 
now-a-days in men whom a long course of military habite, 
life spent in the alternation of blind obedience and arbix 
trary command, has mado incapable of understanding those 
notions of right and justicn which seem perfectly plain to 
men who are accustomed to acknowledge no master but 
‘the Law,.' The crime of Enstaco was a dark one; but we 
may bo inclined to pass ao heavier judgement still on the 
crime of the English King, who, on the mere accusation 
of the stranger, condemned his own subjects without a 
‘hearing, When Eustace had told his tale, tho King bee 
come very wroth with the burghers of Dover and this 
‘time he thonght that he had not only the will but the 
power to hurt," He sent for Godwine, as Earl of the 
district in which tho offending town lay. ‘The English 

see 
‘He had, like the King, been strengthening himself by a 
foreign alliance, and had just connected his house with that 
of a sovereign prince. ‘Tostig, the third son of Godwine, 
had jost married Judith, the sister of Baldwin of Flanders,* 
Such a marriage could hardly have been contracted without 


* Herod. vil, 104. Aver ydp oi Yoowdrms wbuor, bv bwoBeualrover 


"Chron. ote, 1048, “And woart) 0 oyag erybe gram wit ja 
‘burhware" * Soe above, ps 06, 

SIA set Bi scale otek oe bs oat 
eae eee eee ene emp 


‘bare pomilbility havo hold subordinate government 
ee or peyry i es 
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cman. vu. sound poliey in Godwwino to andertake the commission in 


He 


which he was joined with tho other great Earls of England, 
‘und merely to do his best: to lighten its severity in aot. 
But in the present case all the circumstances were different. 
Dover was a town in Godwine’s own Esrldom ; it would 
‘almont seom that it was town conneeted with him by 
special tie, a town whose burghers formed a part of bis 
personal following.’ At all events it was a town over 
which he exercised the powers of the highest civil magis- 
tracy, whore, if it was his duty to punich the gnilty, it 
was equally his duty to dofend and shelter tho innocent. 
‘Such « town he was now bidden, without the least legal 
proof of any offence, to visit with all the horrors of fire 
and aword, * Godwine was not long in choosing his course. 
Official duty and publio policy, no loss than abstract justioe 
and humanity, dictated a distinct refusal, Now or never 
‘a stand was to be made against the strangers. Now that 
Bnglichinon had teen insulted and murdered by the King’s 
foreign favourites, the time was indeed come to pub an end 
‘ton system under which those favourites were beginning 
to deal with England as with a conquered country. ‘The 
eloquent voice of the great Earl was raised, in the prosence 
of the King, probably in the presence of Bastaco and tho 
other strangers, in the cause of truth and justice* In 


* Chron, Potrib. * And ve cort olde no goSwaerian jure infare Forjon 
Hi oes RY sere 18 seme MeO sii beet 
Faller a isnt ord pled srs poll satan hers 
peepee pmreera 
folgote,” where it can hanily mean, more than that the ploce was within 
‘ig jurietiotion 6s Karl. ‘The vory frat ontey in representa 
Godino as reosiving a thind of the royal revenues in Dover, but thin was 


hy the tenure of providing wonky abi yerly fr foun anys; enh hal 
‘row of twonty-ons mon, There is not a won! to show that the demands of 
‘Busluce aul lie followers wore other than wtterly loyal, 

11 get my speech fom Wan of Maivesbry 0K. 119), who aooount 
i ery cir hdl od eure 1 olan © Tatallesit 
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ouarseit, all hope of any such peaceful settlement of the matter. 
Bustace probably still lingered about the King; to repeat 

his own story, to enlarge on the insoleneo of the mew of 
Dover, and on. the disohedience—he would call it the 
Araisnoptreason—of the West-Saxon Earl himself. And there was 
Rind the another voice ever at the royal ear, evor ready to poison 
tee the royal mind against the English poople and their 
Jeader, The forcign monk who sat on the throne of wo 

many English snints again seized the opportunity to revive 

‘the ealumnies of past times. Robert onee more reminded 

the King that the man who zefused to obey his orders, 

‘the man who had protested, perhaps stirred up, rebellions 
‘burghors against his dearest friends, was aly the man who 

had, years before, betrayed his brother to n death of tor- 

ment. ‘The old and the new charges worked together on 

‘The Witan the King's mind, and he sommoned a mevting of the 
Tune. Witan at Gloncester, to sit in judgement, no longer on the 
Sate" men of Dover, who soem by this time to have been for 
Aeninre gotten, but on Gotwine himself ‘The Earl now saw 
“that ho must be prepared for all risks. And, just ab this 
moment, another instance of the insolenoe and violenoe 

of the foreigners in another part of the Kingdom served 

of to atir up men's minds to the highest pitch. Among the 
Gativin Frenchmen who had flocked to the Jand of promise was 
Herelort- ono named Richard tho on of Scrob, who had received 
a grunt of lands in Herefordshire, He and his son Osbern 


{The revimal of tho story about Zire and the special part played by 
Archbishop Robert comes frum the Biographer of Kadward, shall 
ee a ae 

‘The votmoning of the Wit is diskinetly wt Furth in the Peterborough 
Chronicle ; “Da vende ao eyng mftre enllon hia witan, and tou heom 


eattih o# Wola ‘aypearT] quiqoe potontes ot soos Glanoeatre 
‘regio polatlo, abique in eo querimodiam talium habeute, perlata ext in 
‘monterm Ducer tant eriminis aecnsati,” 
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ems. yH. at ance became a contre of all kinds of oppression. Men 


wore harboured in it, and deeds were done within ite 
‘imprognable walls, «ach aa could find no place in the open 
hall of tho ancient Knglish Thogn, So it was with the 
castle which wns now raived within the government of the 
eldest son of Godwine. The Welshmen, as they are called 
—that i, not Britons, but Frenchmen, Ga?-Weleh, not 
Bret-Welsh—built their castle, and “ wrought all the harm 
and bermeor "—an expressive word which has dropped out, 
‘of the language—"to the King’s mon thereabouts that 
thoy might.” Hore then was another wrong, a wrong 
perhaps hardly second to the wrong which had been done 
at Dover. Alike in Kent and in Herefordshire mon had. 
felt tho sort of treatment which they were to expect if the 
King’s foreign thvourites wero to be any longer tolerated. 
‘Tho time was now como for Englishmen to make a stand, 


Godwine The Earl of the West-Saxons was not a man to be 


‘avd bis 


wanting to his country at such a moment, He, with his 


aitever, tons Swegen and Harold, gathered together the force of 
He trcect thelr thre Earldome ut Bevorstone in Gloucestershire. 


doin. 


This is a point on the Cotswolds, not far from the Abbey 
of Malmesbury, which ie atill marked by a eastle of far 
Inter date, the remaining fragments of which form ono of 
tho most remarkable antiquities of the district. At this 
time it sceins to have been @ royal possession, and it may 


* Chron. Poti. e048 "Pe tuvflon fo Welle mean gewroht wane 
castol on Herefordicire on Hwegenes eorles folgote, and wrohton mle 
ers harmo anid binore J eynges mnanan bur abntan J Wi enihton.” 
‘These Welshman are undoubtedly Frenchmen (sco Karle, p. 345 i LAngard, 
357; Lappebery, 005 Beles dh nos bil esi noe were thy ca 
cue 





pugs Mereieel dravocesh, cbt tone Orcoaa soca oe Bila Gein, 
‘illvin prwtenulahnt oxeuliin”” ‘This Taat ie simply © misunsterstanding of 
the worte “on Swegenoe eorloe folgot” which: venms meruly to ma 
“within Swogen’s poverntnent.” 
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bold, was porfeetly justifiable, ‘The two partics of French= 
men had been guilty of outrageous crimes within the jurie- 
ictions of Godwine and Swogen respectively. ‘The King, 
‘instead of bringing them to justico, was sheltering them, 
and was even listening to their charges against innocent 
mon, ‘Their lawful judges, the Earls of the two divtriots, 
sword rendy, at tho head. of the Witan of their Earldome, to 


‘aod enim sritena, ho hi miton Jow eynges bitmer averecan and alles 


* Vita Rady 401. “Quod ubi per quowlam fidelos compertt (Godwin, 
rmbmlslogaci, pacom Regis potvit, ngem pargandi wo de abjeeto orang 
fasten pralit.” 


* Chron, Teri Dm woron fs Worle moon wtfornn roid pons 
‘eynge, and forwrogdon pa orl }oxt bi ne mostou ouman on. bit eagon 
keh, Han Mi wedlon wt i woldan oan Peer for oe eyngoe 
‘nedolome.” 


* Vita Radw. p. 4or. “Nam adeo sopor hnjus soelorie file annum 
Rox inusorat ul neo verburn aliquod oblate pursntlonl nudire pomet* 
* Chron, Wig. 1093. “‘ Hallo goarwa to wige ongean bone oyng, baton 
nn ageafo Eustalaius and his won heow to bsndaceofs, and esc ju Prone 
ayecan Joon pan cautalle waren.” "The castle” undoubtedly means 
Richard'¢ Csalo, ait must mewn in the entry of the next year lo the mane 
‘The 


qui eastellum in Doruyrniae clive tonnerant." Bee Appendix 





Jangede, should not be given up. ‘The messengers lind hardly lft 
the.” Gloucester, when the Northern host entered the city, eager 
TheNorth-to be led to battle against the men of Wessex and Kast 
ae ter Anglia” Godwine and his followers saw by this time that 

‘there was little hope of bringing the King to reason by 


withheld; the old charges, of which Godwine had been so 
solemnly acquitted eleven years before, wore aguin raked 


to arms, and the men of the three Earldoms made 
Gioscector themwolves ready for battle, From tho heights of the 
Cotawolds on which they had been gathered, they marched 
down the hill-side which overlooks the fairest and moat 
fertile of English valleys® The broad Severn wound 
through the plain beneath them; beyond its sandy flood 
rose, mnge beyond range, the hills which guarded the 
land of the still aueonquered Briton, Far away, like a 
glimpse of another world, opened the deep vale of the 

* Chron, Wig. 1052,‘ Wordsn pe calle awe anrmile wid ban aynge, 
Jot by woldon Godwinos fynde gouecan, gif ee oyng Junt wolde."* 

* Chun, Potrib, 1048, "And woe fwin eorle Godwine moi hie sunan 
geoyild, pat wo cyng and Ja monn py mid him waron woldon redon on hi. 
And bi trymedon gefiestiice ongenn, jooh hins lad were jret hi onyean bere 

wtandan eeoldon,” 


* See the eplendid panogyric of William of Malusbary an tia region 
‘n the Gesta Pontiicum (Feviptt.p. Dada, x61). Ie especially speaks of 
the excellence 


ot priest, 
He Now against thelr Lord the King? they saw no bope but in an 
on SPDOel 


seemingly 
Pravow. No wine ie wow grown in the alo of Sever, but thor it eaveliank 
der and perry, 
On the prospect here apoken ut, seo Sydney Sinith'y Shetshow of Moral 
Philosophy, p. 318, 


4 & 





England were arrayed in one host or the other, It wore 
madness indeed for Englishmen to destroy one another, 
simply in order to hand over the defencelees land to ita 
enemies? But, whilo two armed hoste stood ready for 
battle, there was no room for peaceful debate, Lot both 
sides depart; lot hostages be given on both sides, and let 
the Mecting of the Witon stand adjourned, to assemble 
again, after a few woeks, in another place. Meanwhile 
all cnmities on either side should cease, and both sides 
should be held to be in fall possession of the King’s peave 
and friendship.’ Tho proposal of Leofrio was accopted by 
1 Booval, Lp, 482, 
© Chron. Wig. 1052. "Pet mycel uncmd were oot hy togedere comon 
eet een taniten trea Cae 
tram twam gefyloum ; and leton fot i urui feondam rymdon to 
paces tee pre iese, forwyrio.” 
* Chron. Petrib. 1648. “Dx germiden bo witan on meer hl, pot 
1080 Sa wlow yloloe yoowie, and geaf ve oyng godes grit’ and bie fulno 
freandacipe on wgtiro boalfe.” 
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BARUY REIGN GF BADWAKD. 
‘be more unjust. Hig old orimes could no longer be brought 


up against him with any fairness, ‘Tho timo when they 
right have been rightly urged was on the motion for 


i 
i 
filit 
Hy 
Hit 


which of course implied the absolute panton of all his 
former offences, Since his restoration we hear of no frvsh 
crime on hin part, unless it were w erimo to have boon 


Stigand, in whose = apes res Ses 
procured some dolay;* but Arohbishop Robert took ad- 


§ eo above, p. 106, 
* Vita Kadw, 402, Mlaborante Stigando . . qui etiam tone mediug 
‘oul, 
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euax. vt. thoir usual retinue ns Earls of two great Karldoms,' The 


C 


demand was perfectly rensonable? Godwine and his son 
could not be expected to appear without safeguards of any: 
‘kind in such an assembly as that which now surrounded 
‘the King. The adjourned Gomét had been summoned for 
‘tho free and fair discussion of all disputes between two 
partios, enol of which was declared to be in the full enjoy- 
ment of the King’s pence mud friendship, Tt was now 
turned into a Court, in which one son of Godwine had 
been outlawed without a crime or 9 hearing, in which 
Godwine himself was summoned to receive judgement on 
charges on ono of which he had been yenrs before volemnly 
acquitted. The hostages and the safe-conduct were refused. 
‘Tho refusal wae annoanced by Stigand to the Barl as he 
wit at his evening meal, Tho Bishop wept; the Eacl 
sprang to his fect, overthrew the table,” sprang on his 
homo, and, with his sons, rode for his life all that night.* 
In the morning the King held his Witenagemét, and by a 
vote of the King and his whole army,? Godwino and ix 
sons wore declured outlaws, but five days wore allowed 
‘them to get them out of the land.’ By this time Godwine, 
Swegen, Tostig, and Gyrth, together with Gytha ond 
* Will, Malms i199, “Si voniant Inermos, vitw thnort dispendive ; 


of poco etipatores habennt, glorio fore opprobrium.” 
SEs Assi“ They ver Were eetee, neler Por 





. “lente nimaivin opieonpo Stigancdo, qui bujux 

Toul morn Yes ot repynlit 0 menaan quer adaabat, eis 

tcena via ad Bosh tuaftinam esleron ttre” ‘hls Hie 

‘veh, coming fram » contemporary and friendly weiter, increases ow won: 

‘idence in the story of the Ilographer, hard sit be at frat alght to reoon- 
cil it with the Chvwialon, 

* Chron, Wig. 1052. “For Oa on niht awng; and vo cyng lle joe 
on wlnagemot,” 


"Th. “Be eyng... owned bine utlage, und all Revs” S00 above, pi 
194. 


* Cheon, Poieib, 1098. And meawode him mann v; nihte grit we of 
‘ands to faronme” See vol L p.4g9: 


emas, vat. 
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‘o land forming the natural point of intereommunieation 
‘etween England, France, and Germany, was the obvious 
‘course for one whose first object, as we shall presently 
‘see, was to obtain bis restoration by peaceful diplomacy. 
‘Such wore the desigas of Godwine, tho veteran stateaman, 
the man who never betook himself to force till all othor 


‘Harold do meana had been tried in vain. Bat Harold, still young, 


rete 


Hy 


und at all times more vehement in temper than his futher, 
‘had not yet learned this lesson. His high spirit chald 
under his wrongs, and be determined from the first on 
fa forcible return to his country, even, if need be, by the 
help of a foreign force. This determination is the least 
honourable fact recorded in Harold's life, It was indeed 
‘no more than was usual with banished men in his age. It 
is what we have alrendy soen done by Osgod Clapa;? it 
ja what we shall prosently see done by AZlficar tho #on 
of Leofrio; it was in fact the natural resource of every 
san of those times who found himself outlawed by any 
sentence, just or unjust. If we judge Harold harshly in 
this matter, we ar in fact doing him the highest honour. 
So to judge him in in fot instinctively to recognize that 
he has u right to be tried by a higher standard than the 
mass of his contempornries. Judged by such a standard, 
his conduct must bo distinctly condemned ; but it should 
‘he noticed that, among the varions charges, true and fileo, 
which were brought against Harold, we never find any 
reference to this, which, according to our ideas, seems 
tho worst action of his life. Tn company with hiv young 
Leother Leofwine,* he despised the pesoefal shelter of 
Bruges, and profurred to betake himself to a land where, 
4 Bee abors, p. 99 

PS Harold eorl and Leofwine,” sys the Worvester Chroulele ; the Bio 
grapber ine" Haroldus ot Leotricwe” in the printed text, but it apposre: 
from the float of Me, Luned's edition of Bertholomew Cotton that the 


true romding ty ““Leotwinus.” ‘The Psterborough Chroniele monions 
‘Moral only. 
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‘record. It is not likely that the five days which 
bean allowed the outlaws to leave the country were 
pussed, Harold and Leofwine would be aure to 

‘better epeod than that, Yet Bishop Kaldred, whose 
liocose of Worcester shen took in the town af Bristol, was 
after them from London with a party to overtake 
if ‘bofore they got on whip-board, Bub the 


AEE 
ippers 


j 
} 
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not,” says the Chronicler.t Harold and 
Bristol in mafety. "They wont on board 
ip stress of weather kxopt them for w while at 
of the Avon, but a favourable wind presently 

ied them to Ireland? ‘They were there favourably 
received by Dermot or Diarmid Mac Mael-na-mbo, King 
of Dublin and Leinster.® Ho was a prinoo of native Trish 
+ Chron, Wig. 1052, “And se dining sende Baldred biseop of Landon 
mld gonge, and sesollon ine ofridan a he to xclyw come, Ao bi o# 
uihion ob80 hi nokdon.” Compare the unwillingnow of tie Ens under 


1} 
tt 


pane 
u 


Marthacnut to aot againet Worcester, vol. 1. p. 16. Acconting to the 
‘Biographer (403), Codwine wus nlso pursued, through the devices of Arch 
inhop Reabert. 

© Chron, Wig. ts & 


* Vite Kadw, 404. “Hlomntl wont a Hege Dermodo in Hiborniam.” 


pate the matter buyond doubt. The * grid of Diarmid anwwore to the 
‘git of Baldwin, 
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‘cus. vi. to mye her from personal ignominy. Eadgyth was sont, 
with no Inck of respoct or royal attendance,’ to tho royal 
‘monastery of Wherwell,* and was there entrusted to the 
rafo keoping of the Abbess, This Abbees was ister of 
‘the King;* no doubt one of the daughters of Zthelred by 
his first wife. Ono of the widows of the slain and banished 
Earls, the relict of the traitor Eadrie or of the hero UIf 
eytél," had taken the veil in the holy house of Eadgar and 
Eifryth,* and she could thero confer with her guest on 
the uncertainty of human happiness and the emptiness of 
human greatness, 

ane BU Ag tert a aoe Gaga ad 
cancter semarkable; and it ie singular that, though it is told 

Saris tx great Atal in thios distinct soot, v0 stich il 
‘remains which is far from being intelligible, ‘The first point 
which at once strikes us is the strength of Godwine in 
the Gemét of Gloucester and his weakness in the Gemét 
of London, Next year indeed we shall seo the tide tam 
yet again; we shall behold Godwine return in triumph 


ho scinure of the Lay's property, ‘The Peterburvagh Chronicle maw, 
+ ja forlot wo eyng bu hlitdian, 60 wae gehalgor him to ewono, anit let 
imam of hiro call Jest heo ah on tande and on guido und on weoltre.” 
‘50 William of Malmesbury : “Onn reginve sutstantia i wary women 
‘emuneta,"” 


* Both thy Chronicles are quite oolourlom om shia Dod 18 i lnply 
‘man gobrohto,” “betwhts” Bo William of Malmesbury. But Iorence 
mays "oun ani peli oil Hoyorewentlamn cum sine honors misik”™ Em 
the Life of Hadwand (403), on the other hand, we read, “Cum regio 
hhovoro ot imperial’ comitaty, morons tenon petducitur.” The narrative, 
‘ddroapeat to Raulgyts herself, ls hore the bottor authority. 

* Wherwell, secording 46 all our authuriiog, except the Biographer. 

‘He sayy Wilton, As he could hanily be mistaken on wich a point, and aa 
the evidence for Wherwell seems conclusive, we most vet down Wiltow ax 
‘scleral err, 

# The Worveetr Chronicle, Florcuoe, and the Biographer do not mention 
tho Kindret of the Abtoas with the King ; It ls amorted ty che Patar= 
‘worongh Chronicle nnd by William of Malmesbury, 

On the daughtore of Ahold, ae wl: L pp 327, 38%: 346 48% 640, 
6m, Scovel. Up. ats 


& 





their destruction, nnd powerfal military force nasembled 
to crush them. But why did even Siwand lend him- 
ralf to a nchome liko thir? Why, still more, did. Loofria 


‘Leoftic was won by the bait of Harold's Earldom for hie 
son, we ean only suppose that a mistaken feeling of loyalty 


of Siward that the main difficulty lies. When Godwine 
found himself face to face with all the strength of Northern 
England, tho rest of the story becomes moro intelligible, 





clash of the axes of Siward’s Danes and of the lances of 
Ralph's Frenchinen, Godwine had really no choice but to 
fight or to yield, Had he chosen to fight, the whole force 
of Wessex and East-Anglia would no doubt have soon been 
again mt his command. But he shrank from a civil war, 
he saw that It was better policy to bide his time, to yield, 
even to flee, certain that a revulsion of national fecling: 
would oon demand his reoall, Such a conrse was doubt~ 
los wien and patriotio; but it wns not one which would 
be at the time either acceptable or intelligible to the mase 
of his followers. If he meant to ronist, he should doultlons. 
have resisted at once; the hopes of an insurrection always 
Tie in promptness and energy; every hour of delay only: 
adds to the strength of the other side, We can thus 
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exurom, power, and then to hand them on to a eon even more 
worthy of them than himself. 


= But for tho moment the overthrow of the patriotic 
EGP loaders was complete. ‘The dominion of the strangers over 
Me Nor. the mind of the favble King was fully assured, ‘Tho 
Norman Conquest, in short, might now seem to have 
{23te""" more than begun. Honours and offices were of course 
tes divided among the foreigners and among those English- 
men who had stood on thy King’s side. Through the 
banishment of Godwine and his sons three great Earldoms 
were vacant, No one Earl of the West-Saxons seems to 
have been appointed. Probably, as im the early days of 
Cout,! the Imperial Kingdom, or at least its greater por= 
tion, was once more put under the immediate government, 
Ferien of the Crown. The anomalous Earldom of Swegen was 
banourt digmombared, ‘The King’s nephew Ralph seems to have 
as, ‘been again invested with the government of ite Mercian 
Haiph; Portions.’ OF the two West-Saxon shires held by Swogen, 
Berkshire ie not mentioned, but Somersetshize was joined 
‘Odds; with the other western parts of Wessex to form a new 
government under Odda, a kineman of the King Hie 
Earldom tock in the whole of the ancient Wealhcyn, but it 
in now Cornwall only which is distinguished as Welsh, ‘The 
policy of Aithelstan* had been effictual, and no part of 
the island east of the Tamar is now looked on as a foreign 
land. Odda wos o special favourite of the monks, and is 
‘spoken of ae @ man of good and clean life, who in the end 
Became a monk himself’ Tho third Earldom, that of 
* don vol Le pps 404- * eo Appendix G. 
* San Appendix O. Compare the Eaoms grantot by Bishan! the Fine 
tohis brother Jan in r4%o (Hen, Pett. i 99). Comitatum Corns et 
‘comitatum Devoniw, 


‘Latin ne woll as in Old-Rnylish. Bey the Chronicles, 1051, 105%. 
* Bee wh p. 308 
* Chron. Wig. 1084. “Be vm to munsce gehndod we Wis ene, ged 
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omar. yar. trod this earth was ever endowed with greater natural 


gifts ; to no man was it ever granted to nocomplish greater 
things. If we lock only to the scale of a mon’s nets with- 
‘out rogard to their moral character, wo must hail in the 
victor of Val-8s-dunes, of Varaville, and of Senlac, in the 
‘restorer of Normandy, the Conqueror of England, one who 
may fairly claim his place in the first rank of the world’s 
greatest men, No man ever did his work more 

at the moment; no man ever left his work behind him aa 
more truly an abiding possession for all time, And when 
‘wo consider all the circumstances of his lift, when we judge 
‘him by the standard of his own age, above all when-wo 
compare him with thoee who came after him in hie own 
hous, wo shall perhaps be inclined to dwell on his great, 
qualities, on his many undoubted virtues, rather than to 
put his no less undoubted crimes in their darkest light. 
‘As wo cannot refuse to place him among the grontest of 
‘men, neither will a candid judgement incline us to plioe 
him umong the worst of men, If wo cannot give him 
a niche among pate patriots and herocs, he is quite as little 
entitled to a place among mera tyranta and destroyers. 
William of Normandy has no claim to a share in the puro 
glory of Timoledn, Aélfred, and Washington; ho cannot 
even claim the more mingled fume of Alexunder, Charles, 


‘rustworthy on sevount of ile pocticl shape, But of course, whenever he 
para from contamporary authority, and reraly note owen Handing trad- 
tious nearly hundred years afte the Istest events which he records bin 

nae £0 be very carfilly wolghed. T havo ona M. Muquet's 


‘eminent importance, is jurt now beginning to boof wo, but ns yot hie main 
‘value is for iafurmation nbout Norman toailive wud Norwnn wonasterien, 
‘But his constant repetitions and utter Inck of arrangement mako him till 
‘more dificult (o read oF consals han Wiliam of Malmesbury hiimoslt, 
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veuar vist aoul, And at the moment when he wrote, it was no 
‘mueyel if the Chronicler was inclined to dwell on the good 
‘rather than on the evil. ‘The Crown of Willinin passed to 
‘one who shared largely in hia mero intellectual gifts, but 
who had no followship in the greater and nobler elements 


scorpions of the won might well look back with regret to 
the whips of tho father, Woe can andorvtand how, under 
His godless rale, men might feel Ikindly towarda the 
momery of ono who never wholly cast away the thoughts 
‘of justice ant merey, and who in his darkest hours had still 
somewhat of tho foar of God before his eves. 
of 1p estimating the character of William one feature 
lands out proeminently above all others. Throughout his 
career we ailmire in him the embodiment, in the highest 
degree that hurnas nature will allow, of the fixed purpose 
‘and the enbending will, From time to time there have 
been mea mbo seem to have come into the world to sway 
‘the course of evente at their good pleasure, men who bave 
mutde destiny itself their vasa), and whowe decrees it stems 
‘iy vain fer lower men to sok to withstand. Soch was 
‘tre man who, with the Mood of theasamds reeking om hie 
havds, could lay down despotic power, could walk um 
atteoded to bis house, and calmly cfr to give am sccount 
fr aay of his sctions;? and such in might, though ms 
saredly net such in crime, was our first Norma King. 
Whatewer the will of William decreed, be found a mens 
‘to bring it about. Whatever his hand found to do, he did 
Myst it with all his might As a warrior, as a general, it is 
teovdlems to suand Bis praises Hie warlike exploits set 
Bim amerg the fheamost captains of history, bat bis 
© See the than ~ Lesion Cormin Sulla fn Ge Nach Review, 
dame, 8B, 





yee 


was a model of conjugal fidelity. ‘Ho was a good and 


dd, too indulgent a father. And strong as wus his sense 
of religion, deap aa was his reverence for the Church, open 
handed a8 was his bounty to her ministers, no prince that 


‘the priesthood within his own dominions; none knew better 
‘both how to win the voice of Rome to abet his purposes, 
‘und how to bid defiance to hor demands when they infringed 
‘on the rights of his Crown and the laws of his Kingdom. 
‘While all Europo rang with tho yroat strife of Pope and 
Cwaat, England and Normandy remained at peace under 
‘the rule of one who know how, firmly and calmly, to hold 
his own against Hildebrand himself? 

But to know what William was, no way is 40 oloar a 
to soe what William did in both the countries over whioh 
‘he was v0 strangely called to rale. We aro too apt to 
Took on him simply as the Conqueror of England. But 
80 to do is to look at: him ouly in his most splendid, but 


‘The philocRowan sido of Wiliam’ charactor bv strongly rot for by 
‘the Papal writar Wernold, Ports, v, 439. oiler the year 108) ho thun res 


Inobedientein 
‘tho comparntivo independence of Hnugland undar bor aative Kings. 








ws now Ab does, but he would have gone down to 
‘Ns rave ae one of the bost, as well as one of the greatest, 


wilons of his thine, 

tie ‘Tf wo turn from William Dake of the Normans to 
‘Wiltiaus Kine of the English, we may indeod mourn 
hak, (oa morwl sense, the fine gokt has become dim, bat 
our adulywtion for mere greatness, for the highest craft 
af Ure statewman avd the soldier, will rise higher than 
ever, No doobt he was Bighly Groared by fortune; 
wating bot an vatrecedinary combénation of events coaid 
bare waite the Cumguost of England posible. But then 
1h be the tree art of stntosmamship, the art by which men 
Was Wiitiew carey the weeld befire them, to know bow 
be grange ewory Auetemate encemmnt amd to take advantage 


ef eoecy amepitines tere of covets Docttles Wiis 
OAL wweue Dawe comyamed Exglad except ander pee 
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cxur.via help, But William held hie own alike aguinst revoltere 
at home and against invaders from abroad. Norman and 
English rebels were alike crushed; sometimes the Dane 
was bought off, sometimes he shrank from the firm army: 
of with which the land wos guarded. All opposition was 
quelled by fire and sword; but when it was quelled, when- 
evor and wherever William’s role was quietly accepted, 
his hand was heavy upon all smaller disturbers of the 
peace of the world, Life, property, female honour, stood 
indeed but w small chance while the process of Conquest 
‘was going on, but, when William's work was fully accom 
plished, they were safer under him than they had ever been 
under England’s native Kings, As the stern avenger of 
crime, even the conquered learned to bless him, and to- 
crown his good deeds with a tribute of praise hardly in- 
ferior to that which waits on the name of his illustrious 
rival? 
es won ‘Here then was a career through which none but one 
eee 
Bot it was a career which brought out into full play 
Epa, all those darker features of his character whieh found 
Dut Little room for their developement during his earlier 
Wisfalso reign in his native Duchy. ‘There is no reason to beliewa. 
Fein, hat William cane into England with any fired dolarni- 
AUS] nation to rule otberwiee in England than he had already 


we 


fed tim’ ruled in Normandy. Cuut can handly fhil to haye been 
prewion, hia zoodel, and William’s earliest, days in England wore fur 
mora promising tha the earliest days of Caut. At no time 
of his life dows William appear ax one of those tyrants: who 
* Chron, Peteib, 108y. * Betwyx otiram Pingu nie aa to forgytane 
dent godo frits po be macode on plan Innde, awa prot dn man jo himayif 
‘li ware milite fare ofer his rice wil his Lost full golds wngeeras,” 
‘Thin Lat be of oourme tho mane traditional formula which in usod to aot forth 


Maral, Soe above, pp. S449, wid the psa Chore fara to, 
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ouar. viz policy commanded it, merely to supply means for his 
Feonation peroonall plearure. ‘To lay waste Hampshire morely to 
wat make a hunting-ground was a blacker crime than to 
Tay wnste Northumberland to rid himself of a political 
danger. He could atill be morciful when merey was not 
dangerous, but he had now learned to shod innocent blood 
without remorse, if its shedding scemed to add sality 
to his throne. 'The repeated revolts of Endgar were for- 
Death of given aa oflen as they occurred; but Waltheof, caressed, 
Waltheot Hattarwd, promoted, was sent to the scaffold on the first 
convenient pretext, It is hardly superstitions to point 
ont, alike with ancient and with modern authorities,’ that 
the New Forest became a spot fatal to William's house, 
and that, after the death of Waltheof, his old. prosperity’ 
Crimes and forsook him. Nothing indeed occurred to loosen his hold. 
fuer, on England; but his last years wore spent in bickerings 
hislst with his unworthy son, and in a petty bonter warfare, 
in whieh the Conqueror had, for the first. time, to undergo 
dofeat, At Inst he found his death-wound in an inglorios 
quurrel, in the personal commission of cruelties which 
aroused the indignation of his own age; and the mighty 
King and Conqueror, formalon by his servants and children, 
had to owe his funeral rites to the voluntary charity of 
a Joyal vaswal, and within the walls of his own minster 
he could not find on undisputed gravo, 


Wition’s Such was William tho Great, a title which, in the 
k'Gum, Mouths of his contemporaries, he shared with Alexander 
te Cre: nd with Charles, but which in later times haa been 
displaced by the misunderstood description of Conqueror® 
But befor ho had won any right: to either of those lofty 
titles, Willian was already known by another suename 
Arawn from the ciroumatanoos of his birth, Of all prinealy 
* eo Palgrave, iil. $23. 
+ Oo the mirnanes of William see Appendix T. 
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omar, van, terms which we find applied to the mother of Richard the 

Fearless, the whole of Dake Robert's life, 
sho remained in the position of an acknowledged mixtroes, 
and her illustrious son came forth before the world with no 
other deseription than the Bastard, 

‘The irregular birth of ono so renowned naturally became 
the sabjeot of romance and legend. And the spot on 
which William first saw the light is ane which seems to 
call for the tribute of the legend-maker as its natural due. 
Portion of ho town of Falaigo, in the Diocese of Secz, is ono of the 
Falale. most famous spots both in the earlier and in the later 

history of Normandy, and none assuredly surpasses it in 
the striking character of its natural position, Lying on 
the edge of the great forest of Gouifer, the spot bad ite 
patural attractions for a line of princes runowned, even 
above others of their time, for their devotion to the sports 
of the field. ‘The town itself lies in a sort of valley between 
two heights, ‘The great Abbey, « foundation of a later 
date than the times which we are concerned with, has 
ntterly vanished; but two stately parish churches, ons of 
them dating from the days of Norman independence, boar 
witnose to the coclesinstieal eplondour of tho pluce, Passing 
Tiutorioll by them, the traveller gradually avconds to tho gute of 
ieee an the Casto, renowned alike in the wars of the twelfth, the 
fiNeonth, and. the sixteenth centuries, A tall round tower 
still bears the name of the great Talbot, the guardian of 
ra17-1490. the castle in the great English war, and who afterwards 
won a still higher fame as the last champion of the ancient 
145i froedom of Aquitaine agninst the encroachments of the 
Kings of Paris.’ But this witness of comparatively recent 
strife is but wn excrescence on the original structure. It 
ia the addition made by an Koglish King to one of the 
* For tho siogos of Falaieo in 1427 and 14g, neo Monatretot, f. 363 and 


ih, 30 b (ac. Parte 1395). Totbot wae not setually protant during the 
defenen againut tho Brunch King. 


f 
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cus.rmn, legen, the mother of the Conqueror appears ax the 
Witian daughter of «tanner of Falaise, who plied his unsavoury 
Sine craft, on tho spot it 


Such a tale is of course valuable only as illustrating the 
tunivoraal tendency of conquered nations to try to alleviate 
tho sbame and grief of conquest by striving to believe that 
their tyrants are at least their countrymen, ‘The story of 
William's English origin clearly comes from the samo mint 
ax the story in which Egyptian vanity gave out that Kam 
byaée was Egyptian by hie maternal origin,? as the story 
which raw in Alexander himeelf a scion of the royal house 
of Persia.® It seems however to preserve ono grain of truth 
in the midst of so much that is mythical, Tt represents 
‘the connexion between Robert and his mistress as having 
began before he ascended the ducal throne. ‘There can be 
little doubt thnt thix was the case, though the story is 
generally told as if Robert had been already Duke of the 

1 Bee Append T, * Herod. th, 3 

* Malootm's Iistory of Puri, is 70. 
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cua. yim. Kraebsand Herlwin of Conteville,' the mother of two sone 
who will fl wo mnall space in oar history. Bat her union 
with the Deke produced bat one som, perhaps but one 
Legntect child? That child however wae con whose future grest~ 
news was, 99 we are told, peefigared by omens and prodagics 
frees the moment of his birth, and even from the moment 
of his conception. Om the night of her fint visit to the 
castle, Herleva dreamed that a tree arose from her bedy 
which overnbadownl all Normandy and all Regised* At 
the moment of hiv birth, the babe ecized the etrme on the 
chamber floor with so vigorous » grasp that all who saw 
the sight knew that ho would become a mighty conqueror, 
who would never It go anything that he had once laid hia 
Rit ot hand upon. Leaving tales like these apart, it ix cortain 
Teron, that Witkin, the bastard ron of Robert and Heelers, wat 
born at Falaise, perhaps in the year in which the Great 
Cunt made his famous pilgrimage to the threshold of the 
Apostien.* 


Suection ot» Before Robert undertook the same perilous enterprise, 


the wor it wns clearly neodful for him to regulate the suocession 
ate to the Duchy. ‘The rigning prinee had mo legitimate 
twuily, ohild, mo undoubtedly legitimate brother. ‘The heir, 


Hubert man, Robert Archbishop of Rouen. ‘This Prelate we 
fun oe have alrondy seen in rebellion against his namesake the 
Rover. Duke, probably on account of this very claim to the 
* smcoowion, He was one of those children of Richard 


parents, Indeed, necording to one account, the mare 


* Will. Goan. vii. & See Appendix Us * Boo Appandis Us 
* Homan de Bow Hoax ; Wi. Maks i. 229. 
* Roman do Bou, o7 ; Will, Malans i, 099, 
* See Appendix U. * Soe wok Te ps aa: 
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ea ceeded Archbishop Robert in tho see of Rouen,’ and 
Yitlam of William, who held the County and oxstlo of Amuen near 
Yicholaa Dioppe.* Ther was also the monk Nicholas, the young, 
and no doubt illegitimate, son of Richard the ‘Third.* 
omni. None of these were promising candidates for tho ducal 
Ie je crown. Robert, the lineal heir, might be looked on as dis- 
qualified by his profession; Alan and Guy were strangurs, 
and could claim only through formales; the nearer kiuemen 
were of spurious or doubtful birth, and some of them were 
Viable also to the same objection as Archbishop Roberts 
Had any strong opposition existed, William of Arques 
would probably have been fonnd the best eard to play; but 
‘there was no candidate whose claims were abolutely with= 
out cavilj there was none round whom national feeling 
could instinctively centre; there was none who was clearly 
marked out, cither by birth or by merit, as the natural 
leader of the Norman people, This state of things must be 
borne in mind, in order to understand the fact, otherwise 
so extraordinary, that Robert was able to seoure the suc- 
cession to & son who was at once bastard and minor. There 
were strong objections against young William; but thero 
wore objections equally strong against every other possible 
candidate, Under these circumstances if, was possible for 
William to sueoved ; but it followed, nlmost as a matter of 
' course, that tho carly yeurs of his reign were disturbed 
by constant rebellions. Williaun’s succession was doeply 
offinsive to many of his subjects, especially to that large 
portion of tho Norman nobility who had any kind of con. 
nexion with the ducal house, From tho time of the ohild’y 
Dirth, there can be little doubt that his father’s intentions 

* Will Gem. vil. 7 

* Will, Gen, vs) Wilk Maluw. i, 233: Willian of Malmonbury say 
* paicuur ejug, sed nothog” but Wiliam of Juraidges distinctly calle Papin 
the wile of Ricans “alia. uxorvin aouine Papa dust” 0 Chron, 
‘Foutanellonro, ap. D’Achory, lt. 349; “Papin matriponia Richardt 

ee wl p. 484. 
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cuar, vit, Of Bolesme, whose present head was William, surnamed 
‘Talvax? ‘The domains held by his fumily, partly of the 
Crown of France, partly of the Duchy of Normandy, 
might almost put him on a level with princes rather than 
with onfinary nobles, The possession from which the 
family took its name lay within the French territory, and 
waa fief of the French Crown. But, within the Norman 
Duoby, the Lords of Bolesme were masters of the valley 
bounded by the hills from which the Orne flows in one 
direction und the Sarthe in another. Close on the French 
frontier, they held the strong fortress of Alengon, the key 
of Normandy on that side, They are called Lords of the 
city of Seoz,4 und, at the time of which we are speaking, 
‘» member of their house filled its episcopal throna® ‘Their 
domains stretched to Vinoz, a few miles south-east of 
Fulise, and separated from the town by the forest of 
Gouller. Ivo, the first founder of this mighty house, had 
boon one of the faithful guardians of the childhood of 
Richard the Fearless, and bad been enriched by him as 
tho reward of hie true service in evil days.t But with Ivo 
‘Their sp the virtue of his race seems to have died out, and his de- 
vomte* scondante appear in Norman and English history a# mou 
wicked stera of eruolty and perfidy, whose deeds aroused the horror 


* Williaa Tulevaa,” nocording 40 the Roman do Row, 8063, ** Willlmous 
‘Talynciug,” Will. Ger, vi. 7. 

* Rowan de Roo, 8062, "Ki tint See, Belemwe, ® Vina,” 

* Ivo, son of the eldar William, a Prelato of wham Orderic drwwa a vory 
‘favourable ploture (469), did wot eeruple to taok mud burw his own chureh, 
‘whon it bad boon turned Into a fortress hy certain turtlont nobler. He 
‘indo repair i, soil eeevorcerstod it; bot ho walls having been damaged 
Ay the fire, fol down. I was thon charges with snorilege at the Council 
of Thelin, and slofeorted Nimwlf ly the necemlty of the ease. Te was 
Vidilen by Pope Le, ax a penance, to reboild the church. He wont ax 
far ax Apulia, and ovon a8 Constantinople, collecting contributions and 
rolls, and be began the work on auch a scale that, forty years later, the 
offre of hin three wucoomore Ra vot onablod khowm to Ani 1% Will, 
Go. wi, 15-1. No part of hie building now remains. 

* Will, Gems, wil, 36, See Palgrany, & 953, 536, 
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‘oxar. vin, his danghter Mabel and his son Arnulf. Mabel, the wife 
‘of Roger of Montgomery, will be a prominent character im 
our story for many years. Arnulf rebelled against his father, 
and drove him out to die wretchedly in exile. An not of 
‘wanton rapucity was prosently punished by a supernatural: 
avenger; Arnnlf, like his uncle Warren, was strangled by 
a damon in his bed. Such was the character of the 
farnily whose chiof, first in power and in erie among the 
nobility of Normandy, stood forth, a# the story goes, as 
‘the monthpivoe of that nobility, to exprom the feelings 
with which the descendants of the comrades of Rolf, the 
‘descendants of Richard the Fearless, even the descendants 
of the brothers and sisters of Gunnor, looked on the 
posible promotion of the Tanner's grandson to be their 
lord, 

‘William ‘Talvas, says tho tale, in tho days of his prox 
perity, was one day in the strecte of Falaize, a town where 
‘the close neighbourhood of his possessions doubtless made 
him well known, ‘The babe William, the son of the Duke 
and Herleva, was being nurved in the house of his maternal 
.. geandfathor. A burgher, meoting the baron, bade him 

step in and sce the son of his lord. William Talvns entered 


flit 


* Will Gom, wil t2- The tale is that he ome day weak out with hi fal- 
Jowors (**cliontes") to rob, and eclved on the ply of a certain sun (‘inter 


tbat all waa in vain: the oppromor killed the pig and ate him for appor. 
‘The sazmo night he was strangled in bie bed, Ln showy tion wo alternative 
‘es ome fete a pensar trveton wd a smote by 
Arnoll's Urother Oliver, Buk our historian altogether rojeets Win Inst 
a Inconsiatent with the high charwoter of Oliver, who pamed many 
‘ave aad boooorable knight, and av toet died in the odour of 
poe alpine 

‘Thi story eontaine nothing adaolitely Sneredio ; yok em is tompted to 
a fa itm Mightly ludicrous weevion of Nathan's parable, taking « ahaps 





‘had oven the poor excuse of the presance of « waytaring man. 


bes 





kT. 


emnvax at & tine when there was bo one ssccemor or representa- 
tive to whem they eocld be entrated with any chance of 
‘he general good will, It was of course desimble to stave 
off the qumtion Robert might yet have legitimate belzs ; 
‘on, im the fhilure of that hope, the Norman chicks might 
(pradeally come to an agreement im favour of scene other 
amdidete. Let the Deke then stay at home and guard 
bem Deby against the pretensions of the Breton and the 
Bergendian' Bet Robert wookd tock no delay in the 
sromplishment of hie pisos porpose} be weald go at ance 
to the Holy Land; be would settle the socceston before 
meyer be went He broaght forward the youne William, and 
(Gimen « sekewiindignd hima as hie som He was ttle, be told them, 
Se bet be wee grow; be war coe of their own sinck, 
Reought ep among them? His overlord the King of the 
Prouch kad exgnged to acknowlodige and protect him* 
Re called o@ Uhem te sovept, to chacen—the nereromeing: 
emxture of elective and hrenditary claims appears bere as 
eweeywheer thy cME2 ae thee fetury Leeds bas raceme 
‘mm dhe Dosky, shook’ be never retwrs from the distant: 
and to which Ihe wae beend.* The Norms wer is a 
summiner caitreed., There oun be mo doubt that nothing 
een be Farther from the wishes of the majority of the 
Assonihily than to agree to the Duke's yropewal ; but theme 
few wething ee to be deme. Wf Robert cold not be 





— 


a] kasi/e TeaRs oF wrinsan. 

ad ple hy bg shloabpeersan eee 
“Acme Hrclorinemyeleaietiic 

Hmevilldiggly noknowlodging ae 
eevertign a 
BEY vee eve er ees te procter 

* ‘Were at ance 
i ae a, We ‘ith which te 
eastom of eae crm wiv ef mont contemporary Lands geo 
‘Vill hat Yoo government of men should be entrusted to 
hens city whe bad Chewmetves at beast renched man's 
bye Vu Bughaed the exceptional minorities of the sons 
‘Rebound amd of Eadgur bed bow unlocks, bat they 
pont ceo cen prlbaahenarer 
bss» Pig johanna oy ae: 
‘Wot, he aolimemindgwuncas of the Law as supreme seer 
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ouar, vim, tion nearly aa strong as that with which it was spoken of 
in England, when, # few yoars after this timo, the practice 
‘was introduced into England by the Norman favourites of 
Endward.! But there is a charoteristio differonce in tho 
‘tone of the two complaints, The English complaint always 
is that the Frenchmen built castles and oppressed the poor 
folk, or that they did all possible evil and shame to their 
English neighbours.’ ‘The Norman complaint, though not 
wholly silent as to the oppression of the humbler ranks,¢ 
yet dwells mainly on the castle-building os a sign of 
rebellion against the authority of the Prince, and as an 
occasion of warfare between baron and baron, And it 
would have been well for the reputation of the Norman 
noblot of that age if they had confined themselves to open 
warfare with ono another and open rebellion against thoir 

oa But they sank below the common morality of 
see their own age; private murder was as familiar to them as 
open war, ‘The house of Belesme had a bad preeminence 
in this as in other crimes; but if they hud a preeminenco, 
they were far rom having a monopoly, Perhaps no period. 
of the came length in the history of Christendom contains 
the record of eo many foul deeds of slaughter and mutilae 
tion os the early years of the reign of William. And they 
were constantly practised, not only against avowed and 
armed enemies, but against unarmed and unsuspected guests, 
‘Some of the tales may be inventions or exaggerations ; 
but the days in which sack tales conld even be invented 
must have been days full of deeds of horror, Isolated cases 
of similar crimes may doubtless be found in any age; but 
this period is remarkable alike for the abundance of crimes, 
for the rank of the criminals, and for the impunity which 
they enjoyed, To control these mon was the duty laid 
4 Qn the balling of garter neo Appendix 
fea Chronu, Wig. 1066 ; Poe. 1087, 1137 : ut Appendix 5 
§ Ree abovo, pe Ty. * Boo the atory quoted In pu 184. 
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aur. von, English castles and English towns and villages But 
there is only one shire in Great Britain which hns bad 
the name of a Norman lordship impressed upon it for ever. 
Beweeot Roger, the present Lond of Montgomery, was, at the time 
ipoey of Duke Robert's death, in tanishment at Paris! Hix 
TEMS, five sons remained in Normandy, and were among the 
foremost disturbers of the peace of the country# Bat 
one of the five, Hagh, had a son, named, like his geand= 
The fathor, Roger, who bore a better charaoter and was destined 
Tiyee” tom higher fate. He had, through his mother, » connexion 
of the usual kind with the ducal house, Weva, a sister of 
Gannor, wus the wife of Thorulf of Pont-Audemer, the som 
of Torf,? and her daughter Joycelina was the wife of Hagh 
of Montgomery, and mother of the younger Roger.* On 
this Roger, William ‘Tulvas, in his old age, bestowed the 
Hie vito hand of his daughter Mabel, who handed on the name, 
Aauil the bonours, and the bereditary wickedness of the house 
‘Milan of Belesmo to her sons of tho house of Montgomery.! 
Mabel, small in stature, talkative, and creel, guilty of 
fiarful crimes and destined to a fearful doom,* fille a 
plaoe in history fully equal to that filled by hor husband. 
Of him we shall hear again as literally the foremost 
among the conquerors of England; we shall soe him on 
riched with Engliah estates and honours, bearing the latty 


"Wl, Gem, wil. 2. 
* 1b, "I Normannid sammopere inserviohaut dirs theinoribue.* 
» Th. vill. 97- * Theil ae 


* Th vik AG Seeabove. p. 184. William given the danghters of Roger 
sand Mabel a good character, Of the sons he says, Ti ferales ot epi, 
eb inopum rabid oppresoree exaliterunt. Quan callldl, vol milltanen 
su perfidl fuerint, ant quantum saper vcinos yarwaque won exeroeerink, 
iterumque sub cis pro facinoribua suis Jooederint, non eet nostrum in hoe 
ogo enarrare.” 


* Tb, “Prefata muller erst corpory parva, multumqoe loons, wd 
‘alan ext prompt, ot saga abun faonta niminmnque ensdoin ot andas.” 
Abore, vil 10, she is Malis, erudeliaimae wobolis mater." 0 Ord, Vit 
470A; "Trwfata Mabilis multum eet potens ¢¢ swoularia, caidas ct 
Joquax, nlasinmgwe erudelin" 
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us. yx. was soon avenged; a faithful servant of the murdered 
Sencschal prosently did to William of Montgomery as 
William of Montgomery had done to Osbern.’ In the 
‘stato of things in Normandy at that moment erimo could 
be punished only by crime, ‘The remembranoe of the fuith- 
fal Osborn lived also in the memory of the Prince whowe 
emttip childhood he had so well guard. His son William grew 
Due with Up from his youth as the familiar friend and counsellor 
of his namesake the Duke, This is that famoux William 
One. Fitz-Osbern who lived to be, next to the Duke himself, 
‘the prime agent in the Conquest of England, who won, 
far move than the Duke himself, the hatred of the con 
quered people, and who at last perished in a mad enterprine 

after a wife and a crown in Flanders, 
beeen ‘The next enemy was Roger of Toesny, whom we have 
fiers Dead of as a premature Crusader, the savage fue 
of the Infidels of Spain? Disappointed in his dream of 
1a kingdom in the Therian peninsula, he returned to his 
ative land to find it under the sway of the son of the 
‘Tauuer’e daughter. The proud soal of the descendant of 


‘he murdored at once (199). But Willian of Juries soorne bo make these 
tuurees wo ditinot events. After the pasmge just quoted he goes on ; 
*Onbernue quoque . . quam novte, dum in eublowle Duala cum ipso in 
‘Valle Rodoili seourus soporatv, ropenta in strat aun a Wilelown Roger 
de Monte gumeri fio joulats.* Orderio pula the muntors of Gilbert, 
‘Thorold (or Thuroytal), and Osborn togethor in gonorat terme *'Tarche 
‘Gitom nutrioium meum ob Cvbernum Herfaat lium, Normannim dapiferum, 
Comitemque Gislubortum patra pattie, oum multi ais reipoblion neces 
‘erils froidulenter interfecorunt.” ‘Tho murder of Oxbern can hanily fall 
‘to havo lean ono of the ooeasions wo pathotionlly rofrres 40 in Orlov ; 
* Nootibus wultatiens ooguatorum timore meorum n Gualterio avanoulo 
‘eo de euner& principal furtien oxportaturnn, no nel dornielin interno 
‘pauper, wo & perdi qui Ad oortor me quasebant,invwuicer, Wansale 
om." 





+ Will Gom. vit a. "Iarno quippo do (otis, prapenltue Oaborn, i= 
ustama nocern dominl sui eupiens uleis!, noote quisan expaditow pugilon 
‘congregavit, t domam, nbi Willoius et complion eal dormiahant, nai 
‘omnes sims}, lout merwernnt, statin» trucidavis.” 

9 See woh bp. 4a. 
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ouar.vnt, By this time William was getting beyond the years of 
childhood, and he was beginning to display those extra 
ordinury powers of mind and body with which nature hud 
endowed him. Ho could now in some measure exercise a will 
al of his own. He still needed a guardian, bat, according to 
Macey. the principles of Roman Law, he had a right to a voice in 
the Heke determining who that guardian should be, He summoned 
the chief men of his Duchy, and, by their advice, he chose 
ne his own tutor and ay Captain-General of the armies 
of Normandy,! Ralph the son of Archbishop Robert. ‘Tha 
choice seems a wtrangy one, as Ralph was no other than 
the murderer of William's former guardian Count Gilbert." 
But it may have been thought politie for the young Duke 
to strengthen his hands by an alliance with a former 
enemy, and to make, as in the cam of Count Alan of 
Britany, w pructical appeal to the honour of a possible 
rival. ‘The oppointment of Ralph seome in fhet to have 
had that effect. A time of comparative internal quiet , 
now followed, But still there were traitors in the land. 
Many, we aro told, of the Norman nobles, even of those 
who professed the firmost fidelity to the Duke, and were 
Yonded by him with the highest honours, still con- 
tinued to plot against him in seeret.! For a while they 
no longer revolted openly on their own account; bab 
there was a potentate hard by whose ear was ever open 
to their suggestions, and who was evor ready to help 
them in any plots against their sovereign and their 
country, 
© Will, Gem, wii 4. Modulphum de Waeceio ex consults majorum xibi 
tuborem eligit, et principe militiny Normannorum eonatituit”” 
' the above, Pe 19% 
‘Tho expremions of William of Jumiigos (vi. 4) are romachal 
“ Sates igitur Regew Franoorum adloant, ot tisiones ejus par Nor:nan. 
nnicos timites bac Macque xpargunt, Quok nominatim litters exprimaromn, 
‘si inesorsbilia curv odin deotinare nollom, Attatnon woo alii usatiterunt, 
‘vobix in aure loquor elreuimstantibus, quam bi qui fdellores ae profitentar 
‘et qos pone majoribus Dux gumulavit honoritus.” 
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‘cuy, vit, great feudatory at Rouen seemed, in n way in which 
‘no other fendatory seemed, to hut up his over-lord in 
kind of prison, The wealth and greatness and prosperity 
of Normundy might seem, both historially and geogra- 
phically, to be something actually taken away from the 
posseesions of France, This fecling would apply to Nor- 
mandy in a way in which it did not apply to the other 
‘great fiefs of Flanders and Aquitaine. And the feeling 
would on every ground be stronger in the mind of u King 
reigning at Paris than in that of a King reigning at Ladn, 
‘To a French King at Puris the Normans were the nearest 
and the most powerful of all neighbours, those whose 
presence must have made itelf far more constantly felt 
than thot of any other power in Goul. Hitherto this 
inherent feeling of jealousy had been kept in check by the 
close hereditary connexion between the two states. The 
league established between Richard and Hugh had hitherto 
been kept unbroken by their descendants, But the main 
original object of that league, mutual support against the 
Carolingian King at Lan, had ceased to exist when the 
Parixian Dako assumed the royal dignity. Since that time, 
‘tho league could have rested on little more than an heredi 
tary sentiment between the Norman and French princes, a 
sentiment which probably was never very deeply shared 
hy their subjects on cither side. And now that sentiment 
was giving way to the earlier and more instinotive feeling 
which pointed out the Rouen Duchy as the natural enemy 
of the Parisian Kingdom. Tt had once been convenient to 
forget, it was now equally convenient to remember, that 
the original grant to Rolf had becn made at the immediate 
expense, not of the King of Ladin but of the Duke of 
Paris! Under these changed circumstances, the old focling, 





* feo vol. ip. 166. ‘The whole feoling between Franco and Normanily 
a ca 
the 
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ona. vet. he looked on a4 dangerous and disgraceful; be shut hime 
‘eolf up in tho castle with a strong foree, and there endured 
‘a siege nt the hands of tho King. Besides his own subjects, 
‘Henry had a large body of Normans im the besieging: hoat.* 
Tt i not clear whethor thow were Normans of the dise 
ailucted party, or whether the Duke’s own adherents, when 
they had once pledged themselves to surrender the castle, 
Acemed it expedient to display this excess of zeal against a 
comrade who had carried his loyalty to the extreme of 
dinobedience, Tt is certain that it was only in deference 
to onder given in the Duke's name, and which seem 
to imply the Dake’s personal presence,* that: the gallant 
Gilbert at last surrendered his trast. ‘The fortress of which 
Normandy had tet mo yroud wae handed over to the 
French King, and was at once given to the flames, to the 
sorrow of every trae Norman heart The King pledged 
himself, ## one of the conditions of the surrender, not 
to restore the fortress for four yeara® But if the Nor- 
man writers may be trusted, he grossly belied his thith. 
‘His somewhat unreasonable demand had been granted, 
and no farther provecation seems to have been given on 


iy 


fram is Gidew's Landrac, . 340. Tale Giibert mamat mot, be command 
‘ith Count Gilhert of Reionea, whe sews ale to be called Crispin. Sew 
Provost, mite om Homan de Bow, is 

1 WL Gem. vit 5, * Mor et mtestioinrars agnowit deren” 

1 th“ Exerstiles tum Fransorum quam Nermaspores coatractia” 





4 Th “Quod [emstram] sub ovals cemiza ab maize deters cordis 


Gamantlet, 
Machened, pechoge  Sitie damaged ts tix masonry, ben quite 6t to te 
de nab agua Sa a abort tie, 

+ Th “Sacramenta que Decl jonvert oe = qonqeam ei quatoce 
tenia fetermates aa fork” 
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of rebellion was not only u flagrant uct of disloyalty, but 
‘the grossost of personal insults. Acting under the guidance 
of his guardian Ralph of Wacey, the Duke summoned all 
Joyal Normans to his standard, and advanced to the siege 
of his birthplace. ‘The castle was attacked by storm, a fact 
which shows that the town was loyal, proud as it well 
might be of numbering among its sons not only a sove= 
reign, but a sovereign who was beginning to be renowned 
even in his boyhood. Tt was only on the side of the town 
thot the castle could be assaulted im this way. William 
himself could hardly have swarmed up the stoop clifll 
which looked down upon the dwelling of his grandfather, 
nor could he, Kke the English invader four centuries 
lator, command the fortress by artillery planted on the 
opposite height. By dint of sheer personal strength and 
coumge, the gallant Normane asswulted the massive walle 
of the Norman fortress, in the heart of the Norman land, 
which French hirelings, in the pay of a Norman traitor, 
were defending against the prince to whom that fortron 
owes a renown which can never pass away. ‘Their attacks 
made a breach, perhaps not in the donjon iteelf, but at any 
rate in its external defences; night alone, we are told, 
put an end to the combat, and saved Thurstan and his 
party from all the horrors of a storm. But the rubel 
cbief now mw that his hopes were vain; be sought « 
parley with the Duke, and was allowed to go away unhurt 
on condition of perpetual banishment from Normandy. 
‘hurstan’s son, Richard Viscount of Avranches, proved a 
loyal servant to William, and in the end procured the 
‘Deed mrvires, sibl adueter.” The peosance of tho French soldiers jw thos 
Ee ee eee ee aa ee 
‘Feeneh King; bert there seems to be no wulliclant 

Bie iesal poasbsiag eatin sas Gnuny of Blcare ty Nese 


erwin ae we fied deserted in the Homan de Hou, 826, where 1 do not 
eedeertand Yrprow’s pote. 
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onary. retained many traces to tho last. A long career of am- 
bition, craft, and despotic ral, never utterly seared hiv 
‘conscience, never brought him down to the level of those 
tyrunts who neither fear God nor regard man. And in the 
fresh and generous dayw of youth, wo can wall beliave that 
one so highly gifted, and who ux yet had so little tempta- 
tion to abuse his gifts, must have shone forth before all 
mon as tho vory model of every princely virtue. But in 
‘one important point the public acts of William, oF of those 
who acted in his name, hardly bear out the language of his 
Boolodin- pancgyrista. Hie first ecclesiastical appointments were 


G7 life, to Team to apprecinto and to rewnnd the virtnes of 
‘Maurilins, Lanfranc, and Anselm. ‘The two greatest pre= 
ferments of the Norman Church fell vacant during this 
period, und the way in which they wore filled illustrates 
& not uncommon practice of the Norman princes which 
‘had fow or no parallels in England. There have been few 
instances in England in any age of great spiritual pre 
ferments being perverted into means of maintenance for 
cadeta or bastards of the royal house. In Normandy, ut 
least since the days of Richard the Fearless, the practice 
had been shamefully common, and in tho early days of 
‘William: the scandal still continued. 
‘Yodtien of Tt must be remembered that the Prelates of Normandy, 
ite Nor take tho Prolatos of tho other great fiefs of the French 
‘atm Crown, ween, in every sense, tho subjects of the Prince 
within whose immediate dominions they found themselves. 
Here was one great point of difference between the con 
dition of France and the condition of Germany. In Ger- 
many all the great churchmen, in every part of the 
country, beld immediately of the Emperor. Every Bishop 
was therefore reckoned ss a Prince. The epissopal city 
also comrovely becatap a Free City of the Empire, and, ax 
such, was a commonwealth enjoying practical independence, 
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Bouen, 
o3t-togp. 
presently find him displaying no very priestly qualitios, 
and the only act of his life which could bo attributed to 
Christian or ceclosinstical zeal was one which wounded the 
S aadang ‘Duke himself in the tonderest point. So too when, some 
ae ‘years lator, the great sce of Bayeux Il vacant, William 
48-109, hoxtowed St on Iris half-brother Odo, the son of Herleva by 
bor Imshand Herlwin of Conteville* Odo, like Hagh of 
Rheims in earlior times,® must have beon a mere bay at the 
time of his appointment ;* but he held the see of Bayeux 
for fifty years, and during most part: of that time his 
namo was famous and terrible on both sides of the Channel. 
‘The character which he left behind him was a eingularly 
contmdictory one.’ In England he was remembered only 
as the foremost among the conquerors and oppresors of 
© Will Geen, wil 7s Onl. ‘Vit. 566 D. The verses on him in toe soeton 
of Archhinbope a6, 
© Maleyeiue juvenie sedem suscepit honor, 
‘Natali claras, aed nullo nobilla actu,” 
Ben, For fearful deseviption of is uaiwleods, Will, Pict 116 eh, Gillen 
“Arsenget other things, he never received the pallium. The list of Areh~ 
Mibers i Madi (oa i, 429) sap Non elections smoeith, seed 
earnali pareetum (parmér in the Fronch sense} amore et adulatoram 
tefragie in petit anlern allege om paotitealem ; omni destitotan tale, 
cami ot sanguini quam divinis mandatie” 
* Ul, Piet, 908 Gien; WT Gem. wi, 3, 17 Onl Vik (60 Bow 
Append U. * Bee WoL. h. 20% 
1A. oom of Weelwin und Hartera could not be born before 1056; Ode 
esi aS so spy, onl st her ba hn 


yee ol 
© WL Gem. ¥E #7: Ord. Vie. 4D. 


if 





‘epthoorees 
qaas rmpioore Celetriann fue wed (puioe Meralimizad aque Aamitieas 
suita ot fediotcle «4 bts anjtiae mer.” 
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‘eur, yan. his church, and foundod or enriched a monastery in the 
‘outskirts of the city, in honour of Saint Vigor, a 
predecessor in the see of Bayeux. ‘The name of Odo 
‘which will be found constantly recurring in this history, 
from the day when his Bishop's sta‘? and warrior’s ma 
‘wero #0 successfully wielded aguinst the defenders of 
Tand, till the day when he went forth to wield the 
‘wenpons aguinst the aisbelicvers of the East, and. 
‘on his road a tomb, far from the heavy pillars and. massive 
arches of his own Bayenx, among tho light and gongeote 
enrichments with which the art of the conquered Saracen 
‘new how to adom the palaces and churches of the Nore 
‘man lords of Palermo? 


eee: But though the appointments of Malger and Odo 
22°F might bode bub little goed for the cause of ecclesiastical 

Reretr reformation, it ia oerain Unt m great movement as ab 

frome’ this time going on in the interior of the Norman Church, 

‘wis ‘Tho middle of the eleventh centary was, in Normandy, the 
most fruitful wea of the foundation of monasteriea, ‘The 
movement in that direction, which bad begun tnder 
Richard the Fearless, wax continued under Richard tho 
Good, and it seems to have reached its height under 
Robert and William. A Norman noble of that age thought 
that his estate lacked its chiof ornament, if he failed to 
plant « colony of monks in some comer of his posscasiona* 
* Oe Creme works of Ovlo see WH. Gem. vil tz: Ovd, Vit. 665 AL 

rob edany | 








poeta agen 
6 cherie set celine {8 sk orem Ot De teiE tinny totene mocenaae ss 
(eon emtentabat” So also Wi Gem. vii 23, “Uneaqeioyor optimatiom 





arise, to run the sme course of primitive poverty and 
Primitive holiness, dagenerstingy {ato wealth, indolence, 
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Bec became the most renowned school of the learning of 
the time, and, among the other famous men whom it sent 
ey iy pers tn tnt to the tone of Ae 
‘Thenos came Lanfranc, the right hand man of the Con- 
Toywtete, Teror—the scholar whose learning drew hearers from 
all Christendom, and befvre whose logie the heretic stood 
abashed—the courtier who could win the favour of Kings 
without stooping to any base compliance with theit will— 
the ralor whose orozier completed the conquest which the 
neal sword only begun, and who knew how to win the 
love of the conquered, even while rivetting thelr fottors. 
Anse, ‘Thence too came also the man of simple faith and holinows, 
*9F"' the man who, a stranger in a vtrange land, could feel his 
heart beat for the poor and the oppressed, the man who 
Tbraved the wrath of the most torrible of Kings in the 
cause at once of ecclesiastical discipline and of moral 
righteousness. Such are the truest claims of Anselm to 
the reverence of later ages, but it must not be forgotten 
that, if Bee sent forth in Lanfrane the great roformor of 
cclesinstioal discipline, it sent forth also in his successor 
the futher of the whole dogmatic theology of Inter times. 
‘Tho third Metropolitan who found hie way from Beo to 
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ouaz. vit, hod o losting influence on the human mind; yet, even 
‘beside the Jong bead-roll of the worthiee of Bee, same 
thought may well be extended to the house where Onteric 
recorded the minutest dotails of the lives alike of the saints 
and of the warriors of his time. 

Ray Me Mh tala f the early days of eo is one of tha set 
captivating in the whole range of monastic history or 
monastic legend, It has a character of its own. ‘The 
origin of Boo differa from that of those earlier monasteries 
which grudoally grew up around ths dwelling-place or the 
burial-place of some revered Bishop or saintly hermit, It 
differs aguin from the origin of those monastories of its 
‘own age which were tho creation of some one external 
foundor, Or rathor it united the two characters in one. 
‘Boo gradually row to ygrostness from very wmall beginnings 5 
but, gradual as the process was, it took place within the 
lifetime of one man, And that man was at once ite 
founder and ite first ruler. The part of Cuthberht at 
Lindisfarne, the parte of William and of Lanfrano at 

Morin, Caen, wore all united in Herlwin, Knight, Founder, and 

amie Abbot. ‘This famous man passed thirty-seven years of his 

99 Tif ne man of the world, a Norman gentleman and 

Hinde —woldier. His futhor Anagod bousted of a descont from the 

went first Danes who occupied Neustria, that is to say, from 
tho original companions of Rolf as distinguished from the 
ater vottlers undor Harold Blugtand.* And thi desoont 
agrees with the geographical position of his estates, which 
lay, though on the left bank of the Seino, yet om the right: 
bank of the Dive, within the limits of the original grant 
* WIL Gem. g. A Danie igitur qui Nermanniam primi obtinnene 

paler qjus originew duxit." SB» Milo Ovispin, Vite Abls, Bevo. (Giles Laur 
ae a ices Se ath gies Os sas 1 


he why eeirossabs (oe oe cured by Tadler, What 30a 
ae She. lt Wa, 36) en he Anagod with * Crim 
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‘ouus.vite wax already a sint in practice, if not in profession 5 and 
‘wo have no right to assume that, in this carrying out of 
Christian principles into daily life, Herlwin stood. alone 
among the gallant gentlemen of Normandy. Bat the 
misfortune always was that men like Herlwin, who were 
designed to leaven the world by their virtues, wore in that 
age open to s0 mnny temptations to formke the world 

Heoon- altogether. Horlwin began to feel himsclf out of place 

mousstic im the secular world of Normandy, full, aa it was in those 

Ritinment. days, of strife and bloodshed, where every man sought to 

win justice for himself by his own sword. But ho was 

hardly more out of place in the Norman ecclesiastical 
world, where priests not only married freely, but bore 
arms and lived the life of heathen Danes,! und where eren 
monks used their fists in a way which would hardly have 
been becoming in laymen? The faith of Herlwin nearly 
failed hima when he saw the disorder of one famous monas- 
tory; but ho was comforted by accidentally beholding the 
devotions of one godly brother, who spent the whole night 
in secret prayer. He was thus convinced that the salt of 

‘the earth had not as yet wholly lost its savour* 

Herlwin now, at the age of forty, retired from the world, 
foundation 8d received the habit of religion from Herbert, Bishop of 
MBarme Lisieux,* Count Gilbert released him from his service, and 

1 ee the des Onlrio, 574 D et sey. His wore are rw: 
rirkable, After desribing the marriage oF concubinage of the elergy and 
‘even of the Bishops, he gow on (575.4): Hjuamoi mow inolovit tne 
ory eophytorum, qui evi Rollone baptientt wnt, ot desolntam regione 
‘on Titcorie ed asus insteveti vivlentor invnservnt, Duinds presbyter de 
airpe Dacorum ittoristonuiter edoct! parvchine tenobant, ot arme ferenton 
Jnionom fowduan militar fimuiate slefondebont.” 

* Silo, 4. 266, "Quldao miourchur monsehum pugne reperowannn 
scverst, oo impulaam supine deotibus somiat a satoin ; ahve enim, ut 
<otum sat, omnor otunium por Normanniaim mores barbart erat.” 

1 Tbk 966, 965. 

* Will. Gom, vi. 95 Ord. Vit. 49 4. Herbert was Bishop of Liviows 


from 1096 40 1050, He began to rebuild tho enthecral, whioh was finished 
bby ie enccemor Hiogh. No part of their work remalnx 
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‘onan. vim. of her son, gave up her dower-lands, and became a sort of 
serving sister to the brotherhood, washing their clothes, 
and doing for thom other menial serviees. But after w. 
while it was found that the site of Burneville was unsuited 
for a religious establishment; it seems not to have been 
‘woll supplied with the two great monastic necessities of 
He re- wood ond water. Herlwin therefore determined to remove 
mmovenn’ his infant colony to a spot better suited to his purpos, a 
te Bes. “spot lowhich his own name hus ever sinee been ii 
attached, A wooded hill divides the valley of the Rixlo, 
with tho town and enstlo of Brionno, from another valley 
watered by small stream, or, in the old Teutonic speoch 
of the Normans, a Zeek.* That stream gave ite name to 
tho moit famous of Norman religious houses, und to thie 
day the name of Beo is never uttered to denote that mpot 
without the distinguishing addition of the name of Herl- 
Frowot win. ‘The hills are still thickly wooded; the beck still 
Sttkepoe flows, through rich meadows and under trees plantad by 
the water-side, by tho walls of whut once was the renowned 
monastery to which it gave its name. But of the days of 
‘Herlwin no tence remains besides these imperishable works 
of nature, A tall tower, of rich and fancifel dovign, ane of 
tho latest: works of modizeval eleill, till attracts the traveller 


4 Milo,i: 268, "Simi se ini proper Dear servituti nobilis mater ej 
adiixit, ot concemla eo praxis, quar hatchat, ancitiw fungubatur oieo,” 

* Chow, Thos ap: Giles 4, 194, "Quin campestris ot Foaquonas ext 
ocean” On the necemity of wood and water for monks, wo havo the 
‘witmons of Onterio (468 A) in the sow of his own Dive. Lowe fate" 
says William the non of Geroy, “ubl omplttis maiGeare, habitation! mona- 
ehorwn aptow nun ort, quia Tht agus dew «t metas Tam owt, Corban 
quod abaque ix duobms olementix monncbl wae non powunt.” ‘The de= 


* Wil. Gos. vy. Loans, qui rivo ill wanantl Beocuy appellatur 
Bo Chiron, Bevo, Ap, Gilow 1. 194. ‘Loews qui dicltur Heoour, wt Ita vook 
‘tatu a rivulo thi deoarronte, qol alive hodicrnis temporibus deeurets juste 
wr prot” 
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cuar.vit, short wuceession of men of primitive zeal and primitive 

virtne, followed by a period of warlily prosperity, leading, 

to its wal revults of coldness und laxity. And wich 

doubtless would have been its fate, the glory of Bee would 

have been as transitory as that of other monastic houses, 

{oct of “but for the appearance of one illustrious man, who eame to 

“it” be onrolled ns a private member of the brotherhood, and. 

Janine: who gave Bee for u while a special and honourable character 

with which hardly any other monastery in Christendom 

erect could compare. Abbot Herlwin survived his first eon- 

Tors. vorwion for forty-four yuars;! his first inmmble church waw 

‘Tho church pulled down and rvbuilt, and the new fabric was hallowed 

Grated by in his preeence by one whom he hod himself received to 

Tanfrane. the monastic order, one who had made Bee the light of the 

world, and who then retarned to his old home in all the 

groatnows of tho Patriarch of the nations buyond the wa® 

If the first origin of the house was owing to the simple 

devotion of its founder and Abbot Herlyvin, its lasting 

fame and splendour were no less owing to the varied learu- 
ing and soaring genius of ite xenowned Prior Lanfranc, 

Origin ana ‘The fature Primate of England was one of the most 

‘tice iMlustrious witnesses to that foature in the Norman charac 

ter which made the men of that race welcome strangers 

from every quarter, and which led to tho cottlement: of so 

many eminent men of various nations, both in Normandy 

itmelf and in the conquered lands of Britain and Sicily.* 

In tho days of Richard the Good, monks and priests bad 

flocked into Normandy, even from euch distant lands ae 

Groece and Armonin, and the Norman Duke had kept up 


+ Will, Gom. vig; Ord. Vit: $49 A. 

9 Will, Gem, ua, **Gontiam transmarinarum mmmua Pontifix." Milo, 
4. 275, ™Gentium teanenarinarum Apostoliows”" Ih, 272. * Suznmue ane 
vt ot in. sooloaiin tranumarinin views npoxtstions gurona” 90 vile b. 
PP. £35, $86. 

Will, Mala, tl, 246. “Omnium gontiui beniguiaim) adveoas salt 
seourm homore eolumt." 
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caar.vut, of the Greck language survived, both in Sicily and on the 
main land, long after the establishment of the Norman 
dynaily. A knowledge of that tongue must therefore have 
been highly neeful for those who were likely to have any 
intercourve, diplomatic or commercial, with the purts of 
Ttaly where it was spoken; still we cannot suppose that 
‘ite acquivement formed any part of the ordinary course of 
study of a Lombard scholar, But the great object of 
Lanfane’s study was one specially adapted to the Impex 
tialist city where he was born, tho stndy of tho Civil Law. 
Te was an hereditary calling in his family; hie father 
‘Hanbald was a lawyer of distinction, and his son more 
than maintained the credit of his honse. Asa pleader, he 
‘was eminontly successful; the veterans of the courts could 
not resist the learning and the eloquence with which he 
spoke, and his lognl opinions were accepted ns decisive by 
the magistrates of his native city.’ His fhther died while 
Lanfrane was still young, and his hononrs and officon 
wery offered to his von.® Why a man who had such fair 
prospects mt home should have forsaken that home for the 
distant and barbarous Normandy, it is not casy to gueset 
‘We aro told only that he heard that Normandy was a land 
which lacked learning, and that ibs young Duka was die. 
posed to give encouragement to learned men.’ At all 
1 fee the quotation trom Onderie just above, and De, Hol’ (ie 78) de 
‘cumion as (o hie exact position, 

* Onl, Vit. g19 A, *Adolencentulun orator vetersnos adversantes in, 
actionibus coumaraiy froyventer prncipitayit, torrente ficundiA apposite 
ioenda panes superavit. Tn ipl mtate wantontine promers statu qoas 
‘gratanter juria poriti aut judicon aut prwtaros civitatis acowptabant.”” 


* Milo, i 289 "Zn primveya wlave patro orbatun, qvumn of fy homoren 
‘ot digmtatom muccedere deberct."” Was Hanbald's post, whatever it was, 





at 
: 


* Dr, Hook (ii. 76, 80) discusses the quortion at length. 1 oannot infer 
from the wae of te yur “esaitian by Ondorio (6498) dat Lanfrane 
‘was driven from Parla by any political revolution, any more than Ordre 
Vinwelf, whee“ tanetiva exsul in Norwandy, Bee above, p. 913. 

* Chron. Baca. 1. 195 = Hook, t. 7. 
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‘omar. vit to Boo, which then filly nnswored his ideal, Received a= 
1a monk by Abbot Herlwin, he strove to hide himsolf from 
the world; he even at one time thought of leaving the 
monastery, and leading a life of utter solitude in the 

Hols. wildemeis? But the Abbot required him on his obviience 

fae  toremain, and he was advanced to the dignity of Prior.® 

11 He Ihnd already proved his fitness to command by his 
readiness to obey. His predecessor in the Priorship, an 
unlearned man, had bidden him, when realing in the 
refvetory, to shorten the second syllable of docere. ‘The 
‘great scholar did ax he was bid, deeming holy obedienes to, 
be something higher than the rules of Donatus But such 
necessity was not long laid upon him; such a light as his 
ould not long be hid under a bushel; his fame was again 
spread abroad, and with it the fame of the house in which 
he vojourned, Clerks and scholars, men of noble birth, 
even sone of princes, flocked to profit by the instructions 
of the learned Prior, and enriched the Abbey with costly 
gifts for his sake.” Tho society increased so fast thnt the 


Tho logend tx found in 9 simplor form in Milo, i. 282, 283, and tam 
{lle sie in the Chrontoon Hvocense i 195, 196 followed by Honk, 81, 
4. Ldo vot goe the chronologies difference apoken of by the Dean, except 
that dhe Chronister, tw most of the other weiter, loaves cut the anjanrn 
at Ayranchos, The two versions are worth comparing, a Iustrating the 
‘growth of « lagen, whlah is not the toss plainly a togoud because Fk oom 
tain nothing tirulout The earlce form is vho more constant with 
the general story, ax i eepreonts Lantiane as ignorant of Seripture and 
Aivine things. ‘The meeting between Lanfrane and Hrlwin ts well ean- 
iver al wll tod, * Milo, |, a8, 

* Mill, L286. “‘Tanfrawoum Priorem constitlt, et quidquld ditions 
tmonaateri suljnenbat, invarian ot axterivn ips eure coogi” 

Tb, ay, “Vir anplons volons mags obedentinza Christo debore quam 
‘Donato, dmisit quod bene prononeiaverst, et ivt quot now weete digere 
Jubetatur. Nam producere brovern vel longam corripere ayllabaaa on 
capita noveraerimen serum jubent! ex parte Dei non pare oupama 
‘oon ever ane waisbat. 

"WI Gem, v4. 9. **Aceurrunt oletoh, Dour Ali fone would Ike to 
know their names), nominatheei) scholarum Latinitntle magistrt, Inlet 
potenton, allt nobilitas vii, Mul pro ipwiue amore rultaw widen 
‘eelidae terrae contalere* 
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omar. vic we tho cloventh century was concerned, an origin of a 
‘Thomo different kind from that of Beo; but its story ix really 
‘Owbe of little more than that of Boe carried back into an ¢arlior 


howves both in England and Normandy, 1 rvstoration of 
sm carlicr one, In both countries the Seandinayinn in- 
vaders had destroyed or pillaged countless churches and 
monasteries, Many of theae last, sometimes after com 
pleto destruction, somotimes after dragging on a feeble 
existence during the intermediate time, rose aguin, ike 
Crowland and Jumigges, in more than their former great 
nem. But the caso of Saint Evroul was a pecutiar one. 
Its tomporary fall was owing, not to the devastations of 
heathen Northmen, but to the wars between Christian 
Yury ot Normandy and Christian France, ‘The history of ite 
Evroot. founder, Ebrulf or Evroul, a saint of the sixth century, 
575 in many respects forestalls the history of Herlwin of Bec 
OF noble birth in the city of Bayoux;—perhaps there 
fore of Saxon, rathor thon of cither Frankish or Gaalish, 
blood,—high in favour at the court of Hlodhar the son 
of Hlodwig, he lived, even as a layman, the life of a 
waint.® At last he forsook the world; his wife and him- 
olf both took monastic vows; but Ebrul{, as Lanfrane had 
swithed to do, presently foreook his monastery for a deoper 
reclusion. With three companions only, he sought out a 
Tonely spot by the river Charenton, close by the forest of 
Oucho, on the borders of the dioceses of Lisieux, Evreux, 
and Seex, ‘There he lived a bermit’s life, adorned, as we 


The whole early history of his houas is given by Onlerio at great lange, 
609 ot meqq. So also Wil, Gem. viL 23. 

* Oni. 609 C, *Degens ate als Invalt habit vita Huntitoeras ae 
nihil ab bis dicrepare vidervtur, quo imperium regulare cosrosbut.” 
Mie piety howover wae not wholly after cho typo of Kalwanl the 
Gonfemor, for we nex (GoD) that *conjagem, ut patriy nomen Daberet, 
secepersh” 
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um. it by carrying off all the ornaments of their church, in= 
cluding, what they most valved, the rolics of their founder 
and other swints, ‘Tho holy spoil wae duly shared 





body af the monks of Saint Evroul followed the objeats of 
thoir veneration. A few Lowover remained behind, and 
tho brotherhood still dragred on a feeble existence for 
nome time, At Inst tho house of Snint Evroul was utterly 
forsaken and forgotten, and miracles were needed to point 


‘came and dwelt on the apot, and found benefactors willing: 
to repair the ruined churh.® At last one «pooial bene 
footor arose, Goroy, a man of great valour and piety, was 
Jord of Bsoalfoy by the forest of Onche, and of Montreuil — 
near the Dive Of mingled French and Breton exteno= 
tion, ho had been attached to the fortunes of the elder 
William of Bolosme, probably ax a vastal of some of the 
estates held by him under tho Crown of France, In = 
fight against Count Horbort of Maine, when William and 
all the reat of his followers had flod, Geroy regained the day 
by his single valour." In return for this exploit, William 
introduced him at the court of Richard the Good, by 
whom bo was allowed to succeed to the lordsbips already 
spoken of ‘They had been the property of Helgo, = 


* Ord. Vit. 623 D. 
= Th.624C, Thia Waly ean, Ike Onaie'e own father, wae wonerled. 
© Utloum perrexit ibique euro conjoge ot Tvervo tilio evo priuns hwbi- 
tavih" (6s A.) He afterwards lind» companion named Toya. 
G5 Ay * Th.6ag Dy 
"Hein demeribod an " Trualdi Grom clo Corte Sodalill Abonit Briton 
‘810 filok" (Ord. Vit. 463 A.) He goen om to aay that ho ex magus 
‘Frsneorum et Dritenum proces, mirkque probitate ot aude 
‘emporibos Hugonis Magni (olenrly » mivtako for Hugh Capet) ot Hobertt 
‘Femnooruin nobilior vigult" 


"1b, 403 Ae 
* Onder (46) A. B) tells» corious story aboot dhese Tordehipa. When 
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conar. vi, ho strictly maintained the ecclesiastical privileges of hit 
‘own lordshipa.! ‘Twice he made the pilgrimage to Jern- 

walom, once during the height of his prosperity, and once: 

after the grout misfortune which clouded his Inter dayn. 

Blinded ty For he it was whom the fierce Talvas, in defiance of every 
Taras tie of gratitude, of hospitality, and of feudal honour, blinded 
and mutilated when he came as a guest to his bridal? The 
dinghtor of Talvas too, the cruel Mabel, pursued the house 

of Geroy throughout life with unrelenting hatred? Ta 
ants his old age he became a monk at Bec, a house to which 
Yirroul to he had already been a benefactor. He had yiven to Horl= 
tec win and his monks the lands of Saint Evronl and the 
church lately restored by Restold, It now became a cell 

to the Abbey, inhabited by a smnll body of monks 

with Lanfrane at their head,’ “But presently William’s 
nephews, Hugh and Robort of Grantmosnil,é formed the 

design of founding a monastery near the lordship om 

the Ondon from which they took their name. Of these 

‘two brothers, Robert became a monk of Saint Evroul; 


‘ny Wilian Tatvas, who required the deatruction uf the ease of Sfontacute 
‘we his ransom. ‘This castle belonged to Willinm the son of Garoy, who at 
‘noe destroyed it to bring shout tho Iiherntion of his Torde On ity 


c. 
* Ont Vit 404 A: *Rplwopales ooneurtudines Mowsstoroli ot Racsliit 


* eo abova, pes. * gh A. 

* Accating bo William of Suniihges (vi, 33). be died nt Oneta on tie 
‘oburn from a aoleion of some sort ("pro quibundaan rationalibas exxate") 
Ai 

“Ord. Vit 46r Aj Chron. ooo, tp5- This ix doubtless the grange 
‘whieh Lanfanc found greatly trouble! by rite. Ete biogrpher (1. #84, 
8g) cites t ax a proof of hia humility that he pervonally carried a gut ta 
tas wae wpe them, 

* hey wore the one of Mobert of Grantmennil (Ae above, p. 197) 
and Tiadwins, daaghtor of Geroy (Onlori, 465 B). Afler Robert's 
death Hadwisa marred William, son of Archbishop Robert, ‘Their 
Asughter Judi, having taken the vei, afterwards married Roger, Count 
of Siely (44 3}, but, ae a punishment for her scilege, sho reioalned 
childlem 
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Infidels in other lands, But the call fo the Crusade 
in with every side of the temper of the times; the pro- 
clamation of the Trice of God fell in with only one, and 
‘that its least powerful, «ide, Good and bad men 
were led by widely different motives to rush to the Holy 
‘War, ‘The men who endeavoured to obyy the Truce of 
‘God mast: often have found themselves the helploss viotims 
‘of thove who deupined it, 

A movement on behalf of peace and good will townrds 
‘mon could not fail in those days to nseume an ecclesiastical 
form. As of old the Amphiltyonie Council, the great 
religious synod of Greoce, strove to put some bounds to 

© ee shove, ph 915 








si’ ail 








vaeeals, to the Lords of Alengon and Brionne? Among 


of tho Crusade was met with one universal cry of God 
wills it,” 80 tho Bishops, Abbots, and other preachers of 
tho Truce wero met with a liko universal ory of Peace, 
Pence, Peace.’ Men bound themselves to God and to one 
nother to abstain from all wrong and violence, and they 
engaged solemnly to renew the obligation overy five 
years? From Aquitaine tho movement spread through 
His adds gos are panty gles woven slut tg df 
a 

' 16 Glaber, tr. . “Quibue univer, tanto andore aocena wt per manu 
Bplecoporuin baculum 


*R. Glaber, u. “In bie tamen rationo ot ovoluto quinquensio: 
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onan, vit, It was, ho azued, the business of temporal rulers to fight, 
and tho business of spiritual men to pmy) the pique 
wchome of his brethren could never be carried out, and 

the attempt to enforee it would load only to an inemease 

of fulso-ewearing.' ‘This Prelate, in bis worldly wisdom, 

seems to have looked doeper into the hearts of the men 

of hie timo than his more hopeful and enthnsiastic brethren. 

At last the now teaching reached Normandy. The luxury 

of mutual destruction wax dear to the Norman mind; for 

# long time any rstraint upon it way strongly resisted, 

and oven the preaching of Bishop Richard himself had for 

aw long time no effect. «Miracles were necded to convince 

so stiffnecked a generation, but at last the apostolic 
labours of Richard's successor Hagano brought even Nor= 

‘The Trwee mandy to a better mind? ‘The young Duke and bis 
ue counsellors were urgent in behalf of the Truce, and it was 
ee red i re 
in the famous Council held for that purpos at Cagn.t 


* Goat, Epp. Cam, wp. Ports, vil. 474. 488 Gornrd’ objections are 
given ab groat Iongth, and are well worth wbudying, as m wetting forth of Che 
Hegale and Vontifeate, Some of tho French Hubops woerod to have 
ventared on » pious fraud; "Unue earatn coitus sili delat init ame 
tansy qu pasom maneront renovandam tn tart." ‘The chronicler of 
‘Canlray folly »pproves ofthe opposition of the local Pretato; * Alle queque 
Amportabitia quamplarima dederunt mandata, a oneri vie sant, repliouny. 
He novitate pulatns mandsti prev! noster, infinnitatique peceantiam 
‘comooondans sewvsunsdvorote sanotoruus yoru ai singuls suns Bare 





floss, 





smayit eloquinzn.”” 

Tago Fat op. Porta i 4" Quam qe anu rele gi 
Neunrio, vito Del Kichanto prmdioante, ot ut ean suseiperent, quis 
‘yoluntas Dorin erat, ot » Deo won ab homine deeretua, boo 





sulmonente divin jndiclo paplt In cot dasnvieo Ignis qui eov torquebnt; 
0 anno fere totus orbis (wan the whole world plagued for the ane af Nar. 
toandy 1) Yeouriam yous vst pro raritato vinl ot tritia, Bequuta et 
© wetigio wortalitas hominibus pemmasiins ab toe. Doms 1692 This 
(paseo le road up out of #2, Glabur (iv. 5), where however telard fe not 
mentioned, * Bago Flav. a. 
$:Ta0 don ot Gh wl of Can fo gen ot lagi la Sa ina 
Provinein, p. 39. ‘The Fathers aro weiageet againut "cabal 
Weahanes ot hutliaten” The wal decree muna "In pore qua Yalgo 
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elamation of the Truce of God, not this or that isolated 
Baron, but the whole nobility of the mout Norman part 
of Normandy rose in open revolt against their sovercign, 
‘Tho prime mover in the robollion was Guy of Burgundy.t 
He had been brought: up with the Duke as his friend and 
kingman,* and he had received large possessions from his 
bounty. Among other broad Innds, he held Vernon, the 
border fortress on the Seine, so often taken and retaken 
in the wars between France and Normandy. He held 
also Brionne, the castle on the Risle, lately the home of 
Willinm’s faithful gnardian Count Gilbert." But the old 
Jealousy was never lolled to sleep; the sway of the Baxtard 
was insupportable, and, the greater the qualities that 
‘Willinm displayed, the more insupportable was it doubt 
less felt to be. William had now reached manhood. After 
such a discipline as he had gone through, his nineteen 
years of life had given him all the oantion and experionoe 
of @ far moro advanced age. He was ns ready and ae 
wble to show himeelf a born leader of men as Cnut had 
been at the samo time of Kiet ‘The turbulent spirite of 
Normandy bogan to fool that they had found a master; 
‘unless a blow were struck in time, the days of anarchy and 
Vicence, the days of castle-building and oppression, would 
oon be over, Guy of Brionne therefore found many 


sisi yeTeady listeners, especially among the great lords of the 
Bein 40 trae Norman land west of the Dive He, the lawfal heir 


Cotentin. 


of their Dukes, no bastard, no tanner’s grandson, bat 
sprung of a lawful marriage between the princely houses 
of Burgundy and Normandy, olsimed the Duchy as his 


1 Wilh, Pat, So (Giles), Hajue voxsnioe vignifer proviult, Guide! 
Will, Malm, i, 259, "ator discontiarua erat Guide quidam:” 

Will, Piet *A pois ante onus igmo familiar utetan!™ 
‘Will, Gem. vil. t3. *“Grudolom eouvivam -...qul oun a, annie 
cedveatoy fuerte" Will Malms, wom “Conviction (oanillgritoten, Smite 
‘tas anuloting, parsrurat:” Yo Roman de Kou, 4794 ot sega: 

* See above. p19 * Bee vol. Lp. a6. 
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ona. ent of William's authority meant their own handing: over te 
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fa foreign ruler. But by the inhabitants, at any: rate by 
the great lords, of the Lower Normandy, the Scandinavian 
Jand, it would seom that the struggle against the ducal 
power was felt asa struggle for renewed independence, 
‘We are told indeed that the sympathios of the mass of 
the poople, oven in the Bessin and the Cétentin, lay with 
William! ‘This is quite possible, The peasant revolt may 
well have left behind it some abiding mot of bitterness 
bitterness which would show itself fur more strongly 
against the immediate lords of the soil than agninst the 
distant sovereign, who is in such eases always looked to 
as a possible protector, But the great lords of the western 
districts joined eagerly in the rebellion; and the smaller 
gentry, willingly or unwillingly, followed their banners. 
‘The dosoendants of the second colony of Rolf the de» 
wendants of the colonists of William Longeword and 
Horold Blaatand, drew the sword against the domination 
of those districts which, even a hundred years befory, hadi 
‘become French? Saxon Bayeux and Danish Coutances 
rose aguinst Romanized Rouen and Evreux. We know 
not whether the old speech and the old worhip may 
not still havo Lingored in some out-of-the-way corner; 
it ix cortain that tho difference in feoling between the two 
dintricts was still living and working, just as the outward 
difference is still to this day stamped on their inhabitants. 
‘The foremost men of western Normandy at oneo attached 
themselves to Guy, and joined zealously in his plans, First 
in the revolt: was the Viscount! of Coutances, Neal of Saint 
Saviour, the son of the chief who had, fortyssix years 

* Taman de Roo, 8896 ot veqq. 

* Bee vol. i p. 176. * Bee voll. pp 19t, 

* Toth Neale hear the title of Viscount of the Cotentin but. alee 
‘bore it in their lifetime, See Delisle, Histoire dv Chateau et dos Sires de 


Saint-Sanvenr-Ta: Vieomte (Valogmes, 867), p. 24, The eulletion 0 
cchartar i this work it most eadushle, 














nomina of old Rome, and Hamon Denatwe became the 
forefather of mon famous in Britivh as well as in Norman 
history." One loynl chronicler, in his zeal, speaks 

rebel by the strange name of Antichrist ;* but, as in the 
caso of Thurstan of Pulaise, the stain was wiped out i 
the next generation, His son, Robert non, 
dlostined to sect the sent to the work of Offa and of Harold, 


to presa down the yoke for ever upon the necks of the 


of Plomis., 


southern Cymry, and to surround his princely fortress of 
Cardiff with the lowlior eastles af his twelve homagens of 
the land of Morganwg. ‘Hiardly lees famous was’ 
Baron from the Saxon land, Grimbald of Pleads, who 
ancestors and whose descendants have won no renown, but 
whore own name still remains impressed upon his fontrete, 
andl whore sister's son became the forefather of u mighty 


"Dan As Dens eatoit un Normant Bite extalt do ‘Thorlynte 
Deo fé > d’homes bien poiasaut, Te de Meri 9 do Croilline” 
On Creully shurch and cute, son Cotman, i, 91; Do Canmant, te 330. 
* William of Malmesbury introduces Win (i, 240) a» FEsimo Dentatae 
in 


435 

“Por ool Rannol de Bolesin, par Hamun wns Antecrie!™ 
E par Neal do Costontin, 

‘The oxpromion ie very strange, but it ls wo understood by M. Le Colnte 

(Gee Appendix W), and T s49 not wha olan i¢ an nveat 
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‘nur, vi, spent in the employment of Willism’s favourite weapon the 
Low! against either savage or harmless victims At last 

Witlism one night, when all his party except his immediate house= 
Tare’? hold had left him, while he was yot in hie first sleep, 
Gallet hi» fool, like hin unclo Walter at an earlior stage of 

Iie lifoy’ burst into his room, staff’ in hand, and aromsod 

him. If he did not ariso and flee for hie life, he would 

nover leave the Cétentin a Kving man, The Duke arose, 

‘His expe, half drosvod himself in haste, leaped on his horeo, seemingly 
alone, and rode for his Fifo all that night, A bright room 
guided him, and he pressed on till he reached tho estnary 

formed by the rivers Ouve and Vite. ‘Thero the ebbing 

tide supplied a ford, which was afterwards known ax the 

Doke’e Way, William crossed in safety, and Tanded in 

tho distriot of Bayenx, near the chureh of Saint Clements 

He entered tho building, and prayed for God's help om his 

way. His natural cour would now have been to ateiloe 

for Bayeux; but tho city was in the hands of his enemies 

he determined thorefure to keep the line between Bayeux 

and tho sea, and this to take his chance of reaching: the 

Joyal districts As the sun rose, he drow near to tho 

church and castle of Rye,! the dwelling-place of w fixitlifal 

Bis rep vassal named Hubert. The Lord of Rye was standing at 
nats his own gate, between the church and the mound on 
Rye which hie castle was raised.* William was still unginge 
on his foaming horse past the gate; but Hubert knew and 

* Roman de Hou, 880. “ Par li bois chacid ot bere” + Howar™ te 


‘explained (Roquefort, Glowmire de ln Langue Kownine) by *tirer de Pare, 
‘On William's skill with the bow, see Will, Mans, it. 279, 


* Boo above, po tos. 
* Qn the churoh of Tyo, parts of which sony be an old an thia tia, ame 
De Gaumont, Hi, 67%. 
* Roman de Row, 18467 
“Hubers de Rie ort hm porte, Guillume vit ddtorné 
Katze i moatior ot wi mioto, aun ehoval tu trowne. 


‘Holart soos to hove heon as early rtor and a good charch-goee. On the 
“+ mote” see Appendix 
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aeuxp at any advantage, however 
mean and teescherout, beret es 
fo seh humiliation by the intrigues of an 
man, orossed the French border, and made his 
‘Lord King Honry at Poissy.’ Ho met with 
cyos of his suzerain; a French army, with the King wt ite 
head, was soon ready to march to the support of Duke 
Willian against his rebels 1b ix bard to oe why Honeys 
whose whole earlier and later conduct ix of #0 opposite a 
kind, stood forth for this once faithfully to discharge the 
duties of an honowmble over-lord towards an injured vassals 
One would have thought that a revolt which, above all 
others, tended to the dismemberment of Normandy would 
have been hailed by Henry as exnctly falling in with the 
interests of the suzerain power, Instead of the one strong: 
und united state which bad hitherto cut him off from the 
whole coast from Britanny to Ponthien, there was now @ 
chance of the establishmont of two or three small princi 
palitios, each insignificant in itself, and all probably hostile: 


Sse Ge pis of sg fae ola fi A) 


Jovonls Dux Pexsiam convelavt, thquo pronus ad pedew Ment Regie 
‘aera; «choo svete malts proms ca vqante sulin AE 
Ho Homan da Nou, 8943; 

+r plone ke Willame fst 


HE par paroles a ik dint, 
Fil li Reis nemnbler son ont" 
Other writers are loa eager to set forth William's humiliation, Wiliam 
of Fuenibgos (vil. 47) ayy Necemitnto conctux Henrieum Francoram. 


of Heary's ‘campaign, beyond adding, after | 
‘sceount of the battle, “Taterfult hula proto Froncive Rexx Honticuy, view 
(ricl caus ansiinns* 
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omar. vin. long, broad, and slightly elevated plain, 





ranged their troops in the order in which it was most 


colony anywhere fn these paris, ut wuch a colony would wry tx cated 
Atlomannia. ‘The name iv ancient, an it occurs in William's foundation 
‘nrter of Bint Stophon's, Reo Neostes Pin 626. Tho copy vere given 
‘not vory accurate, ax I onn witnem from having (lor once) examined an 
original 


* Roman de Rou, By86 ; 
Mie oncuintty wl Henn 
Se font Ia treo on avalant.” 
9M tga; pid alge hopepint 
‘a grane mons ne grains 
* Tb, 8988; “Une riviero Favirone, 
Devers idl} dovare noon” 
4 Tb. 8990} 
+A Sain Rirgun de Valnorei jor ko Ie tale fo = 
‘Fu ln mom chantde ot Kel, Grant poor unt clare" 
# 1h. goot. 
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vm.and how he who fought against his natural lord had no: 


right to fief or honour.’ On the other hand the Viscounta 
Neal and Randolf pressed him to stand firmly by them, 
amd promised great rewards as the price of his adherence, 
For a while he stood doubtful, koeping his troop apart 
from either army. We are told how tho King and the 
Duke marked them as they stood, and how William told 
Henry that he knew them for the men of Ralph of Tosson, 
‘that their lender had no gradge against him, and that he 
believed that they would all soon be on bis ide, Presently: 
‘tho arguments of his own knights prevailed with Ralph; 
lhe bade them halt, and he himself spurred across the field, 
shouting as his war-ery the namo of his lordship of 'Thury® 
He rode up to the Duke, he strack him with his glove, 
and so performed his oath to smite William wherever he 
found him ‘The Duke weleomed the returning: ponitenty 
and Ralph rode back to his mon, His detachment stood 
uside for a space till the two hosts were engaged in the 
thick of the battle, He then watched his opportunity, and 
made a vigorous charge an the side of the Duke, 


* Romao de Row. 9050 
* Guilin» ert won rintural sire, Vaan wun por ot wun barnnge 5 
Mx ite hon we pues dealing, Ne droit ot GF ne & Fomor, 
‘Pena ke ili fot homage Kiso cumbat i won wolgnor.” 
‘tho feulal scruple Is stromgur in the minds of tho inferior tenant, a point 
‘wort noticing, whether the (le be trustworthy tw detail ue ok Tie 
agroos with Wace's formor wtatoment that, even in the revolted. province, 
‘he popula feling was om William's sido. ‘The poor gentleman: wight need 
‘the protaction of the common sovere'gn hardly lar than the ponaunt. 
wih F evo betinys, wth ‘Thierry (f 150) ani Playut (Wao, ii 3%, 
£98), that thla war-ery war an invooation of Thor, Thor aio" at opponed 
‘We the" Diex alo" of the Fresh Normans. But T fear wo wu yew in it 
‘nothing more profound or venerable than the lordship of Thury. See Yre- 
‘vost, Wes, ps 28, and Taylor, a8 ; Palgrave, i, x6. 
* Examples of entrapping men to destruction by the litera fulflment of 
‘Thi 
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iene on that ono day of his life, Even in the Norman pioture,it 


is around the King, rather than around the Duke, that the 
tiain storm of buttle is made to contre, ‘The knights now 
‘mot on cach side, lance to lance, and, when their lances were 
shivered, aword to sword. There was no difference of tactics, 
no contrast between one weapon and another; the fight of 
‘Val-ts-dunes was the sheer physical encounter of horse and 
‘man, the mere trial of personal strength nnd. personal skill in 
knightly exoreises. The King, as in uch a fight any man 
‘of common courage could not fail to do, exposed himself 
freely to danger; but as far as his personal adventures 
went, the royal share in the battle was somewhat unlucky, 
Once, if not twice, the King of the French, the overlord 
of Normandy, was hurled from his horse by the thrust of 
a Norman lance, A knight of the Cétentin first overs 
throw bim by m sudden charge. The exploit wns long: 
remembered in the rimes of his warlike provinee,! but the 
hero of it purchased his renown with his life. ‘The King: 
was unhurt, bat the report of such an accident might 
axily spread confusion among his army. Like more 
renowued warriors bofore and after, like Eodmond at 
Sherstone, like William at Senlac,® it was needful that” 
he should show himself to his followers, and wipe out the 
misfortune by fresh exploits, Henry was therefore oon 
Fouts ““Constantinois& Francois aunt 
‘Li una a altres conteestunt” 
* Roman de Bow, 9644 
“Da go divtront Hi palaant, Dy Costentin ea ta lane 
Kdiowt eneury on ywtout — Ae abaté te Rot de Prange.” 


7 Sew wok A pp 384 ile 4Ba. C6 vol. i p. aya, William's avortheaw was 
ral, though hi death was imaginary ; in Ube exse of Eadmund all was an 
Invention of Kadri, But the etfect on the army would bo the sane ia all 
hres casas, 











‘of hia life, was as conspicuous as the higher 

hin military genins and his political craft 

SiAlsae tel ypang Dede son rte 

boloved vassal of Randolf, Hardros, the cholowt warrior off 
Bayeux ;* how the veteran champion, in the | 

might, rode defiant in the front ranks how the Duke rode 
stmight of him, not justing with his lance as im a mimic 
‘tourney, but smiting hand to hand with the sword. ‘The 
poet risen to an almost Homoric Hight, when he tells am 
how William smote the rebel below the chin, how he drove 
the sharp steel between the throat and the chest, haw the 
body full beneath hia stroke and the soul passed away. 





1 Franels Normans ent, 
2 Norwans torver & guewohin.” 
‘Bo 9166 5 "Francois do tutes pars expeimenty - 
Normans déoheieat  déareiwant.” 

‘We wust remember that all the lool festings of Wane, « native of Seay 
‘ao Canon of Bagous, woul bo on the xe of the rebels, however wool 
‘hag might be Balanced by loyalty to the mienory of the Gent Willian, — 

* Booolt, 33660; “* Hardroz uns chevalier hardin, 
De Talus ner & nora, 
Proiasee dures @ conus." 

* The anitamival prosaion of Wooe (9242) iv quite fn the style of Yhe 


“*Willame vor I salem, Li Ort paar Io for trenclaons 
Un glare tint, bien Paviea) Ne Ik pout eign avety garant, 
Parmi fi cors lax lo menton, ——Willatno ermpoint i cil chal, 
Rotee bs gongs ot Iegotim, TE gone gnvwrs, Malmo oe bx. 
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cuar. vin, which was destroyed by the Huguenots 


wars, On its sito it doubtless was that 
‘ab Inst turned and lef& the fleld, seemi 
the whole rebel army. 





tn hahaa ‘The ront now became general, ‘The 


ie 


example of Randolf 
drew ufter it fur more followers than the example of Neal. 
‘The rebels rode for their lives in small partios, the troopa 
of the King and the Duke following hard upon them, and 
smiting thom from the rear, From the ridge of Saint 
Lawrence they rode westward, to reach the friendly Tand 
of Bayeux ;! they rode by the Abbey of Fontenay and the 
quarrics-of Allemagne; but the flood of the Orne cbecked: 
their course; men and horses were swept away by the 
‘stream, or were slaughtered by the pursuers in the attempt 
to cross; the mills of Borbillon, we are told, wore stopped 
by the dead bodies? —_ 


‘The victory was a decisive one, and it was one which 
‘ho proved: no less decisive in its lasting reenlte than it: had 


Based Bei aa ce elt BARTS PAS King Henry 


retura, 


had done his work well and faithfully; he now went 
back to his own land, wud left Willian to completo the 
reduction of his revolted subjects, One of them, the 
original author of the plot, atill offered a long and vigorous 
resistance, Of the conduct of Guy of Burgundy in the 
field we hear nothing, except an incidental mention of 
‘4 wound which be received there? Indeed, since the 


4 Roman de Row, 9988. ‘Ea Béowin wolent torner* 

* Th 9295-3. In mort of our accounts the Ome playn as 
Part in she destruction of the rebels, Will Biot. 81." Abworbuie man 
‘pancor Haviue Ona equiten cum equia” Will Gem. vil. 17. *ftex eum 
Dwow .  thutd oor iow strage dolevity Ut quon glaiva non eatinny, Deo 
formidinom inforente, fuglontes thrvivw Ons absorbaret:” Will. Malina. 
fii, 990 "Muli sluminie Olu rapacitate interoept, quod, fw aroto loonti 
‘equoe sd tranevndandos vortiow Invtimlaront.” 

* Onl Vit, 657 TL *Gaidaneen vulnuratum ot de bell Fgh elapanin.* 
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enayvine that the stream was everywhere fordable, the island fortress 
coms to have been decmod proof against any attadks 
of of this kind, A regular siege alone could reduce it, and 
Brome ay William was driven to practise all the devioes of the 
military art of his day against his rebellious cousin, He 
‘built a castle, this time doubtless of wood, on cach side of 
the river, and {hue cut off the besieged from thelr supplies 

of provisions.’ Constant assiults on the beleaguered hall 
are spoken of, but their aim seems to have been mainly‘to 
frighten the besieged rather than to prodace any more 
practical effects? hunger was the sure and elow means 
on which William relied to bring Guy to rewson. The 
siege was clearly a long one, though it is hardly possible 
to believe, on the incidental statement of a single autho- 
rity, that it was spread over a space of threo years* 
Surrender At Inst the endurance of Guy and his companions gave 
or Seome way, and he sent messengers praying for mery: ‘The 
Dale rere the surrender of the castle; but. touched, 
we are told, by the tie of kindred blood, he bade Gay 
remain in his court. Nor was the Doke’s hand, on the 


* Will, Pio 81. “Castalia uteimque ad ripax fluminis KipardiMl ep: 
‘ponens.” Bo Will. Gem," Stabiits munitionibar in utraque parte Mamie 
voeabulo Risla" —* Will. Pict. 81. *Oppagnatione dfurna territana™ 

* William of Poitlors merely says" postremo.” Orderiv (687 12), an de 
ering the speedy capture of Brionne by Duke Robert in 2090, np, ho 
Rolwrtue Dox ab hor’ nook Tiouwam ante sols oconsuin abtivuity quai 
Guillelus pater ejus, cam auxilo Henrie Franooram Rogls abl wie ta 
tribue annie mubigere govt, dum Gvido fiiue Bainaldi Burgandionie pout 
prafium Vallisdunense filo prawidivin abi ntatuite" Thue there te nothing 
in any other writer t imply that Ouy held out for any such Jength of 
ting, and ie some quite inoomdstent with tho acount of Wiflam of 


‘Tomiigos. Moroovor it is clear that Honry took no part in tha siege 
“Quom (Guidonom} Dus, Rage Franvinn repotento, propere insequutay™ 
tke. (Will, Gem, wii. 17.) 


* Will, Pio v. "Motus Dux comanguinitate, supplicitate, mlsortt 
‘etl, non aowrbius vindioavit, TReoepto castro, {n eri suk comimanere 
‘e010 conceit." So Will. Gam. ue “Dux, muorum conmltu, mixoriae 
imisertua, lomenter {Ill peparvit, ot reseplo oastello Brioei, eum tie 
owerticis eum manero in domo eub just.” 
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cuss. var. did he swerve from this rule, when he sent the noble 
‘Walthoof to the seaffold. And ax that aot stands out com 
spicuously from its contrast to his ordinary conduct, so 
it in tho act ftom which it is impossible not to date the 
decline of his high fortune, And at the time of his first 
great victory, William was of an age when men are com- 
monly disposed: to be generous, nor had any of the wore 
features of his character us yet come to the surfacs. With 
‘one exception only, no very hard punishments were in= 
Desire. flicted on the conquered rebels, ‘I'he mass of the rebellious: 
Burons paid fines, gave hostages, and hud to submit to 
‘the destruction of the castles which they had raised with- 
‘out the ducal Hieence. To this, and to other sncamrie 
of the same kind, it is owing that such small trices of 
the Norman castles of the cleventh century now remain, 
‘Neal of Saint Saviour had to retire for a time to Britany, 
but his exile must have boen short, as we find him, 
ecemingly in the very next year, again in office and in 
the ducal favour, He survived his restoration forty-four 
years; he lived to repay at Senlac the old wrong done 
‘ot hoc memoria prodery, quam pli continentia omem semper vitarorit, nlal 
bellied vi aut alid grovi nocessiindine urgonte. Exnilio, exroore, item alld 
anéuulecrwions yu vitam won sbimeret, oleiacl malebat ; quos jaxta ritur 
Nes i pete petps ets ener a ea 
‘eriminum oapitaiuu sanifestos” The words in Italies are clearly am 
‘oupherniam for mutilation, na we shall wae by his conduct at Alongan. 80° 
‘the Abingdon Chronicler eer areling at eee 


H 


vienn 
ena montion of capital punishinont, mve in the awe of Waltheot any. 

+ Wil, ict #2, “Doi nA juss jus fovtinanter ac fumulie dostraere 
‘nuunitones noyaruin rerum ati eonatractaa”” Will, Gena, vil 37, Came 
spisiouter jtaque canoti optiinates qui devidennt a Ducle fdelitate Blam 
fomne proediuen fog artim destrasise,’partira interctusiens, dase obal- 
dbus rigida eulla 6: ut dowine ano wubsiders, io castolli ubique eversta, 
‘wollus ultra aus ext contra‘oam rebetlem animum dotegers.” 
igen alle tempore {Edo ne undead Ss 
nwprohe,offensabat, xalia. punitum false comporio,” 

Gout] tre be place o in ete 
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coaar, rat buld was found dend in his prison. He wm d with 
his fetters on his legs, his lands were | = 
part of them was given to the church of Bayeux. Plossis 
‘became a domain of the sce, and other portions of the 
estates of Grimbald became the corpses of various probends 
{a the cathedral church." -_— 





— 
peas ‘The power of William was now on the whole firmly 
witha eotablished, He had still to withstand many attacks from. 
Reraaitiy, hostile neighbours, and we shall have yet to record one 
more considerable revolt within the Norman territory. 
But the Norman Barone now knew that they had a 
‘master.’ For somo years to come, internal discord, strictly 
0 called, underwent a sort of Inll to n degree most rex 
markable in such an age, Under the firm and equal 
government of her great Duke, Normandy began to re 
cover from her years of anarchy, and to rise to a highor 
Aegree of prosperity than sho hind ever yet attained to? 
ous ot The Dachy became, more completely than it ld ever been 
BE""™ hefore, a member of the Capotian and of the European 
commonwealth. ‘The Cupetinn King indeed soon learned 


7 Roman de Thou, 9969 ; 


fee Paquet and Taylor's notox ‘Tho **alsle™ must meats the cathedral 
curb, but it war n grt muzrifoo 4 the rime for one of ile oxnuns bo 
speck of 1k as an abbey. ‘The grant of Plowla and other 

"Grhmoldi portal" to Odo aud his suecemors in the we of Bayeux will be 


{ound in Gallin Christiana, wi, 64, 
# Will, Plot. a. pies wees cael ie aoe 


feqoitateropimenteSniquam copiditatem len! rincs vatentn wa Hiitom 
‘age movere aut rem ullaim usurpare, neo potons wulebat quiaquae mee 
‘aruiinci, Wille, astra, arbes, jure per oom batchant stabllin et 
ons.” 
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un vin of Normandy and, through Normandy, on that of Eng= 
land. I mean the dynasty of the Counts of Anjou. ‘That 
1154. hour, the house which mounted the throne of England in 
the penion of m great-grandson of William, produced 
succession of princes to whose personal qualities it: most 
mainly have beon owing that their dominions fll the place 
which they do fill in French and in European history. 
arse | Anjou holds « peonliar position among: the great fe of 
btn France. It was a singular destiny which. gave so marked 
‘Wilory: a character, and eo conspicuous « history, to a country: 
which seems in no way marked out for separate exintence 
‘by any geographical or national distination. Normandy, 
Britonny, Flanders, Aquitaine, Ducal Burgundy, all nd a 
being of their own ; they wore fiefs of the Crown of France, 
but they were in no senso French provinoes. But Anjou 
‘was nt most an outpost: on the Loire, m border district of 
France and Aquitaine ; beyond this position it had nothing: 
specially to distinguish it from any other part of the geeat 
Saxon Parisian Duchy.! A momentary Saxon occupation in the 
ace" ffth century? cannot: be supposed to have left behind it 
any such abiding traces ns were certainly left by the settle 
ment of the samo people at Bayeux, perhaps even hy their 
Tess funons settlement at Secz.* Tt was wholly to the 
energy and the marked character of ita individual rulers 
that Anjou owed ite distinet and prominent place among 
tho principalities of Gaul, ‘The restless spirit of the roe 
showed itsolf sometimos for good and sometimes for evil, 
Wut there wae no Count of Anjou who could be called a 
4 ‘The dependoneo of Anjou on the Duchy of France is acknowledged in 
‘a charter of Geullryy Grimgunolle quoted in the Art de Vérifier les Dates, 
833. Mo calle himenlf “Gratis Dol, et Sonioris Hagonie largitione, 
Anilegerennis Comes.” Anjou seme to hove bem « possemion of Robert 
the Strong before ha wecelvod Masia, Sow Cheon. Men, Di, a 
‘DiAchery, ii 377: 
On the Saxon occupation of Anjou, mo Greg, Tur, 
rane, Eplt. 1, 2. 
* On the Saxons af Seay, the Suze Dinblintes wee Stapleton, i, lili, 
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‘omar. vin, We auxe told, to importance at the court of Charles, and 
Historie! founded the greatness of his house,’ Whatever may bo 
Tie. the amount of strictly historical truth presceved in these 
stories, they are, in one point of view, of no emall historical 
value, Like the kindred story of tho origin of Godwine, 
they point to m belief, which can hardly have been ille 
founded, that, in Gaul in the ninth century and in England 
jin the eleventh, ignoble birth did not disqualify a man 
from rising to the highest dignities, or from founding # 
dynasty of Princes or even of Kings’ But when we 
reach Ingelgar, we seem to stand on more distinctly hie 
torieal ground, He held Amboise in Touraino us un allodial 
possession,” and he was, as we have seen, invested with the 
Countship of Anjou on the hither side of the Mayenne, 
But it is plain that no detailed aceount of his actions, or 
of those of his immediate successors, wax preserved,* His 
be prottysurw that Tortulf, or vomething tke it, of which hie won's wame 
‘Tertullus seems another and Lalinization, wae the true name. 


Charter mado Torquatinn ® forever, ive forest quo Nidoweoralt 
councupatur.” ‘The writer goea on to tall about Benators and Hemperors 


* eo vol-i.pp. apt, 525.706. ‘The author of the Gexla Courului become 
‘loquant on this head (p. #37) * Tempore enim Carol Calvi oomplurer 
‘word atque iguobite®, bono ct honevto nobilis potiores, olart et magni 
‘effet mint, Quoe enim appetentes glarie miliaris conspioiebok, 
‘objootare et par com fortunam tomperare non dubitabat, Kant enim tlie 
Aicbur honnines voters prompioe miltarumque imaginum, qui aot majoram 
‘svorai9, no0 #8, vstontabant } qui quum ai aliquid grave officiwmn woitte- 


Ex quo gonore fault lute Tertullus, » quo Andegavormm Conmalum pro 
genes eunnyait ordivin:” Be Palgrave i 404y g00-502 j ef ti 1. 

* Gest. Come. 239,“ Alodium enlin cogaationis eorum erat 
villa” 

* Cuont Futk (p. 353) mys with much goo sense, *Qvorwi quatiae 
Coneulum virtules of act, quia nobis fa tantam de longinquo aunt, wb 
‘tia Joon wbi eorpors qurom jacont able inougita sunt, digne tema 
rare pon pomumun” Ingelgar, in the legend (p. 239), alays the novuewr of 
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‘ouar.vmt. a war which passed on as an inheritance to { 
ration, and which proved the origin of the first 
ments between Normandy and Anjou.’ Tt sounds like an 
inoursion from another hemisphere, when we read how 
Aldcbert, Count of Perigueux, Poriguonx with its empolas 
and its Roman tower, fur away in the heart of 

Polk gains appeared as an ally of the Angevin Count te tee 


LL Tours and gave it to Full, bub the citizens wor ill die 
ae posed to their new master, and Odo recovered it after a 
Baislo of short time. Later in his reign, Fulk defeated Odo in a 
Toro" ereat battle at Pontlevois in Tournine, and afterward 


guined or recovered Sunimur, We have already met with 
sey. him in the character of a mediator between 


Rome against the rights of the independent 
of Gaul But he ia perhaps best. known for hie two pile 


Bee Appondix X. 

‘Addewwnr fl 34 (Portes is 193) Dsbtano, iv, Hos 

Bee rol. Lp 466. 

‘Aovrding oR. Caer (i), besos aauin, wo murdoed gy 

‘the courtion in quortion, bofore the King’s eyox ‘Tho murder tx dono, 
ncounling te good English prevwlent, at » hunting,party, whieh perhaps 
Sryrdghonpplacormmrtleg aching 

* Polk founded » monastery near Loches—""in bomore so memorit 

‘Maron evslestivin virtotown gas Cherwbin et Serapin snbilivions ane 

. eveatur auotoritan,” (R, Glaber, i. 4, copied in the Cesta Convulum, 351) 
—and applind to Hugh, Archbishop of Tours, to eopsewrato the eburchs 
‘The Trimate refared, unio Walk roetored vome allonnted powessions of 
Ihe ses, Full thon went to Reano with wall: stored money bags, by ths 
Ielp of which he persuaded Hope John—which of all the Johns conterne 
porary with Pulk wo are not told—to wend a Cariinnl 40 couworata i. 
‘Tho Bishoywof Gan wore horified at this invasion of thir rights, and diving 
‘vengeance showed Itmalf hy tho chureh being blown down on the night 
following ite exnseeration. doll tokew thie opportonity 40 aot ford ta 
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oar. sit, According to one version, the ransom consisted only of 


gold and silver, the «poll or contribution of the monasteries 
of his Duchy, Others however assert that it was nothing 
short of the cession of Bourdeaux and other cities, and an 
engagement to pay tribute for the rest of his dominions. 
‘Throe days after this hard bought deliverance, William 
died. Tmmediately afterwards, or, according to some ao 
counts, in the course of the year before, Geoffrey married 
Agnes, the step-mother of his vietim, the widow of Wile 
liam’s father, William the Fifth or the Great, ‘The 
marriage was, on some ground or other, branded aa f= 
cestuous, and it was this imprisonment of William and 


Geotiay this marviago with Agnes which, wo aro told, gave rise in 


Tinitat hin 80me way to Geollkey's rebellion aguinst his father and to 


the discord between Falle and his second wife Hildegantis 
the mother of Goofliey. 

‘The imprisonment of William of Aquitaine evidently 
made x deep impression upon men's minds at the time; 
but it was the standing war with the house of Chartres 
which brought Anjou into direct collision with Normandy, 
and thereby, at a somewhat later time, into connexion 


Last days with England. ‘The last energies of Odo were mainly 
Guat directed to objects remote from Anjou, and even from 


Chartres and Blois. He was ono of the party which 
opposed the succession of King Henry, and in so doing he 
must have crossed the policy of Henry’s great champion 


Mewar Duke Robert, In a war with the King which followed 


‘wich Ki 
Meany. 


10K 


Odo was unsuccessful,’ bub his mind was now sob upon 
greater things. Already Count of Champagne, he aimed 


Hisat at rerloring the great frontier state between the Eastern 


the ing 


fom ot 


=a 


ing- and the Western Franks, at reigning as King of Burgundy, 
, of Lotharingia, perhaps of Ttaly. After meeting for 
while with come measure of success, he was at Inst dofeated 


+ $0e the Chronialo in Dchbens, Roe. Brane. Soriptt 6. 97, 
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onan, vex vain, Stephen was put to flight; Theobald was taken 


Prisoner, and was compelled, like William of Aquitaine, to 
‘obtain hiv freedom by the surrender of the city.! 


Both French and Angevin writers agreo in devesibing 


Geoflvey as taking possession of Tours with the full consent 
of King Honry, Yet in the first glimpse of Angevin 
affairs given us by our Norman authorities, the relations 
‘between the King of the French and the Count of Anjou 


‘William are set forth in an exactly opposite light. Geoffrey ix 
Thery"* engaged in a rebellious war against Henry, and the Duke 


top 


Perwonal 
oxploite of 
Mia, 


reddit, rogatus hh 60 susie contra quowlan 


hoa 


of the Normans simply comes to discharge his foudal daty 
to his lord, and to return the obligation incurred by 
the King’s prompt and elléctusl help nt Vul-Qs-dnnos* 
‘These two accounts are in no way inconsistent; in the 
pave of four years the relations botwoen the King anid ro 
dangerous a vassal as Geotfrey may very well have changed, 
Henry may well have found that it was not sound policy 
to foster the growth of one whoso blows might easily be 
extended from Count to Kings. The campaign which 
followed is dwelt on at great length by our Norman 
authorities aud is cut significantly short. by the Angeving. 
In ita course, we aro told, William guined the highest 
reputation. ‘The troops of Normandy surpassed in number 
the united contingents of the King and of all hia other 
vassals. ‘The Dake’e courage and conduet were pre- 


‘Thoobald, and adds, *Nulli dabinm est, boat Martino auxillante, qu 
illow pie invocavorat, auoruim inimicorum victorom exatitine.” 

* Oy the exptividy uf "Theobald, wee Foi, 233; Gexta Cone 
alter X 





* Will Pict #3." Violustadinem port hire ipso 








titan, 
"Th. “Cemnebant Frnneigeni, 0 fnvidia nom der vellet onereitom 
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omar. vm. and over which both William and Geoffrey asserted rights. 

‘This was the County of Maine, a disteict which was always 

vaid to have forined part of the later acquieitions of Rolf? 

but of whioh the Norman Dukes had never taken practical 

possession. The history of the Cenomannian city and pros 

vince will be moro fittingly wketched at another stage of 
Count William's career; it is enough to my here that Geoffroy 
Targ* was now prnetical sovereign of Maing, in the chameter of 
Hugh, protetor, guaran, ot conqueror of the young. Coant 
E Hugh, tho aon of the famous Herbert, surnamed Wake-thes 

dog? William ond Geoffrey thus became immodinte neigh= 

bours, and Geoffrey, with the eraft of his houso, now how 
‘the fort- to strike a blow where William was weakest, ‘Two chief 
Tyowe ct | fortresses guarded the frontier between Maine and Nore 
aod Alen mandy. Each commanded its awn valley, its own appronel 
into the heart of tho Norman territory ; each watehed over 
1 stream flowing from Norman into Cenomannian ground. 
‘These wore Domfront towards the western, and Alengon 
towards the castor, portion of the frontior, Domfront 
commanded the region watered by the Mayonno and ite 
tributaries, while Alengon was the key of the valloy of the 
Surtho, the keeper of the path which led straight to the 
minster of Seez and to the donjon of Kalai, Of them two 
strongholds, Alongon stood on Norman, Domfront on Ceno- 
mannian soil, But Norman writers maintained that 


4 Soo vole pe 755 

* Gest Dom, Ambasions. up. D'Achery, Hil, 973. “Quldnun Comer 
peraimlum juveule Herbertus, eegnomento Beigiane Canon." Sow Pal 
era, lle 2404 

* One wight fanvy from dhe words of Willinmn of Sunitgun Cite 8. 
“Coopit Normanninm rapinis vehementer demoliri, intra Danfromtis 
‘oastouin litinnie oustelibue imrinin” thot Domtrant wae sow Nera 
Bot it le elear from William of Bolton (NO) that 1e waa, ax a town. of 





» Adibat oum exercity urrram Andogavansetn, ut redone. tafionom 
primo aballensret Gaufredo Damfrontum, port reciparit Alonticu." 
> Wiliam of Malnosbury (i, agx), "Daanfrunture, quod eras tune 
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conav. vit. Leaving Alengon for a while to iteclf, he crossed the 

Willi |, frontier, Angevin or Cenomannian as we may choo to 

‘Domfront; oall it, and laid siege to Domfront. On his march he found 

Ardialaaye that treason was not wholly extinguished, oven among: his 
‘own troops, He had gone on a foraging or plundering: 
party with fifly horse ;' a tmitor, a Norman noble, st 
word of his whereabout to the defenders of the town, who 
sent forth, we are told, three hundred horse and seven 
hundred foot to attack the Duke unexpectedly. It wounds 
like romance when wo rend that William at once changed 
and overthrew the horeeman nearest to him, that the rest 
wero seized with a sudden panic and took to fight, that 
the Duke and his little band chased them to the gutes of 
Domfront, and that William carried off one prisoner with 
his own hands? Such stories are no doubt greatly ex- 
aggorated ; the details may often be pure inventions but, 
ae contemporary exaggerations and inventions, they show 
the kind of merit which Normans then looked for im their 
rulers, and they show the kind of exploit of which William 

‘Traitors in himself was thought capable, And the perfectly casual 

veer. mention of the traitor in the Norman camp is instructive 
in another way. It is no doubt morely an example of 
what often happened, and the way in which treason is 
spoken of as an everyday matter sets vividly before us 
the difficulties with which William, even now after the 
viotory of Val-ds-dunes, hnd still to contend ut every 
stop. 

4 Will, Piet 8z, "Ubi npproximabatur Danfonto cum eyuitibun divert 
quinquagints, cooeptum quer attppendiam angerent.” Mut thie ourdous 
ouphemism for what one would have thought in thove days bardly needed 
npologs is explainet in the next wmntence, Pra autem index eaatelanie 
‘prodidis \prum quidam ex Normannis majoribua, intinane quo aut cur farit, 
‘4 quan pau comitatan,atquo huns ese qui mortom fags praferret."* 

Tb, Captum suie unum manibos evtinuit.” 

* Compare, on the chances of treason near William's person, thowe me 
tanrhablo of William. of Funiagon (vil 4) whih ave. hoet 
abrwady quoted tn p, £98, 
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exar, vit of the timex, some germs of tho later follios of chivalry had 
already begun to show themselves, As the Angoyin army 
Mrmce epprotohed, William cont a mesoga to: Guottroy: by. the. 
wie, hands of two of his chosen friends, two youths who had 
grown up along with him, and who were destined to shure 
SREY Mio hasta os pein ingee oh pee 
[git Both wore men who Fived to be famous in Kngtish history, 
Roger of Montgomery, the son-in-law of the terrible 
‘Talvas,’ and William, the son of that’ Osbern who liad. 
lowt his life through ‘his faithfulness to his master? ‘These 
two trusty companions were sent to see Count Geoffkay, 
‘and to gvt from him an explanation of his purpose, Gea 
froy told thom that, at daybreak the next morning, he 
would come and beat up William’s quarters before Dom- 
front, ‘There whould be no iistake about his parton; he 
would be known by such # dress, such a shield,® such a 
coloured horse, ‘The Norman messengers answered that he 
‘need not trouble himself to come so far as the Norman 
quarters; ho whom he sought would como and visit him 
nearer home. Duke William would be ready for battle, 
with such @ horee, such a dress, such manner of wespons:* 
‘The Normans appeared the next morning, enger for fight, 
amd their Dako the most eager among them? But no 


* Bw aloves pp 1s 194. Bee alhovey W195: 

* Will, Pict, BH.“ Proeaignat qualem in prailo equum sit hnbiturae, 
quale seutum, qualem vertitum.* The devive ow the shield was therefore 
still let to the fancy of the wonrer. Had the Counts of Anjon alrvady 
posvamed hereditary armorinl tho Norinana could hardly have 
‘needed to be tld what kind of shield Coottray would carry. 

* Ab. “Uh contra opus non me respondent fnstituto eum itiners fone 
Intigati, Naw continvn proper qvew vadi¢wafore, Kwon viel dovninit 

ul prawiguant, vertitum, ¢t anua,” Here, it may be remarked, leno spooial 
‘mention of the shield ; ib comes under tho ronoral head of # arma.” 

18s alimout profanation to cvwpare warfare of thie sort wid Ue patent 
‘truggle at Maldon, yot there is in all thin somethings analogone to Mriht- 
poncopetorrrat allowing the Northusen to crow @e viver, See 
Dowerer the instanoes quoted in vol, Ap. #7. 
* The reason givon by William of Poitier (um) tor tho Duke's special 


comi® 
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car, vin. Sartho, strongly fortified with m ditch and a paliade, 
divided the Norman from the Cenomanninn territory.? 
‘This bridge now served as a barrier against a Duko of 
the Normans attacking his own town from the Cenoe 
ale mannian side. The defenders of the bridge, whether 
Winn’ ye Angevins or disaffected Normans, received the Dake 
Alonso. with the grosses personal insult ‘They spread out akin 
and leather jerkins, and bent them, shouting, “Hides, 
hides for the Tanner-”* The Duke of the Normans had 
acted merciful and generous part towards the rebela of 
Val-s-dunes and Brionne; but the grandson of Fulbert 
of Fulaise could not endure the jeers thus thrown on his 
descent by the spindle-side, In the eyes of princes, any 
thing like a personal insult, whether offered to themselves 
or to their belongings, is commonly deemed fir more un= 
pardonable than a real injury. ‘The one act of ernelty 
1990. which stains the reign of our grout Edward is the slaughter 
of the inhabitants of Borwiok in revenge for a jesting and 
not very intolligible ballad eung against him from the 
walls.* So now William swore, according to his fashion, 


* William of Jumibgee (vii. 18) merely says, “Tn quodam ‘imunicipio 
trun flamen posita” Wass ie muoh fal (9440 ot se.) 5 

+ Alengon ert wor Sartre ass, Normans sunt devere i chnstel, 
Thooe dovine Te pte: Be olkey Powe aunt Mane.” 

‘He thn yous on to doseribo the bridge and ita defences. 

* Will, Gom, vii, 18, “alles enim et renomes ad lofortan Dugia verbs 
‘versa, ipwumque pelilclarinm deapestive vocitaverant, co quod parontes 
‘walle ojos pllicinri exatiterant.” Go Wace, 9458: 

“+ Willeame unt asce eonvieié; ——U poletiors aveit waens 
‘Phonury fog Hunt hosiéz Li unt col mestier reprood, 
Lapel Ua pel al parmenticr, par ountenire & par vill” 
Pur eeu ko & Falelan fu nes, 

‘Wage ssecnx to wiah to evade tho Dukes wetunl Kindret with the prfemors 
of the tnavoury ora, 

* Annalee Anglis ot Beotim, ap, Riley, Rishanger, ys 373, ‘The words 
wore 

+" Xyng Waward, wanne hu invest Berwic, pike bo, 
‘Wanino pu havent jeter, ke po." 
Gf, Potur Langtof i. #72 (earne), Compare Klward'a wrath against the 
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euar, vin. defondora? The threat did its work; the garrison sur- 


rendered, bargaining only for safety for life and limb? 
Alengon, tower and town, was thus taken so speedily 
that William’s panegyrist says that he might renew the 
boast of Cwsur, “I came; Teaw; Toonquered.”* Leaving 
fa garrison in Alengon, the Duke bustened buck to- 


Domfroot Domfront, the fhme of his conquest and of his eruelty 


going before him. ‘The man before whom Aleagon hail 
fallen, before whom the Hammer of Anjou had Hed with- 
ont striking a blow, bad become an enemy too fearful 
for the men of Domfront to face, They surrenderod on 
terms somewhat more favournble than those which had 
heen granted to the defenders of the castle of Alengon ; 
they wore allowed to retain their arms as well as their 
lives and limbs.° William entered Domfront, and dis 
played the banner of Normandy over the donjon.® The 
town henceforth became a standing menace on the side 
of Normandy against Maine, and it formed, together 
with Alengon, the anain defence of the southern frontier 





* Will, Gem, vil, 18, ~Custodon autem enatlll un sevoraio austere 
tatern Ducts engnoscentes imnnerunt, o€ ne «milla paterentar, flea porta 
aperuorunt, Ducique onstotlum raddideront, malentes iui redderw quam 
‘evn sworun perienlo anersbrorim tau jravin tormenta talerare™ Ware 
(9500) makew tho terms 

© Quitement ler stn porraiont : 
‘Salve tur mb 8 lv Jur corm” 
Bi Williams of Malmesbury (Hl 231); “Alentini ne dedidoro, pati aern- 
‘urorwin salute,” Tha he bail not mentioned the antiltion. 

Will, Plot Mo,“ Oppidum enim natura, opere, aque armaturt muni 
Hheinum ndeo curreate proventy in wus manuin vanit wt gloriart Rie 
‘vere Keeroty Vent, Vidi, Vial” 

* 1b. “Peroutit citimime hic rumor Danfrontines, Difldenter itoqoe 
liue clipes se Therwavior post fy Fanvenioint belintorle Gasetrod 
“Martel” &e. 

© Roman de Row. 9614. 

“Th. ghnss BH Da fist su goutaneny 

Lever & porter el dangon." 
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uur, vn. of the former disturbances ; but it is clear that Ihe mighty 
like so many others, have felt himself aggrieved by the 
‘Robert the accession of the Bastard. Among the knights in Count 
Sigel. William’s service wns ono, so tho story. runs, who bore 
name hitherto unknown to history, though not unknown 
to logond and fanciful etymology, but » namo which was to 
become more glorious on English ground than the names 
of Fitz-Oshern and Montgomery. ‘The sons of Robert the 
Bigod? were to rule whery Harold now held hie Barldom, 
and his remote descendant was to win a place in Buglish 
history worthy of Harold himself, as the mam who wrested 
the freedom of England from the greatest of England's 
Inter Kings ‘The patrinroh of that great, house was now 
a knight so poor that he craved leave of his lord to leave 
his eervice, and to sock his fortune amang his countrymen 
who wore carving out for themselves lordships and prin= 
cipalities in Apulia, The Count bade him stay where he 
was ; within eighty days he, Robert the Bigod, would be 
blo, there in Normandy, to lay his hands on whatewwr 
Hie charges good things it pleased him. Tn such w speech treason 
zn plainly lurked; and Robert, whether out of duty to his 
soveroign or in the hope of winning favour with a more 
powerful master, determined that the matter should come 
to the ears of the Duke, The Bigod was a kinsman 
of Richard of Avranches, tho von of ‘Thurstan the rebel of 
SWI, Gem, vii.19, Quidam tired farsilid suk womnine Roberts Bigot” 
‘The name Bigod or Bigot, a eee 
Arete te ceeaes 0 ine Mrouaas 
Bolte “English (see vol i. ps 603) oath, “Ne we bigoth,” ens 
‘ap. Duchbin, lit, 360 
* For the famous dialogue betweon Kdward the Kirt and the Mark 
Marshal Roger Blgod, see Walter of Hemingburgh, i. 121 (ed, Hsmnilton). 
Could we wuppewe chat the King and the Karl epilke in English, ove 
might see in tho King's oth (* Yer Dour, Comes, aut thin aut pondobia") 
‘snd the Earl's retort ("* Per idem jurementuyn, 0 Bes, nee Tho ane pandeho™) 
‘au allusion to the punning derivation of the nano Vigo just mentioned. 


‘That Eabweard could spew English easily nppears from Waller of Heinys 
‘burgh, b, 397 
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car. vax. We havo no statement from tho other wide; we haw no 
defence from the Count of Mortain; all that we are told is 
that, whon armigned before the Duke, he neither con= 
fesed nor denied the charge. We need not doubt thab 
William was honestly anxious to preserve bis Duchy from 
internal disturbances, But in this caso his justico, if 
jostice it was, fell so sharply and speedily aa to look 
very like interested oppression, It wax impossible to 
ayoid the suspicion that William the Warling was sacri 
ficod to the Duke’s wish to make a provision for hie half. 
brother, We are not surprised to find that the charge of 
having despoiled and banished his cousin on frivolous prox 
tences was brought up against William by his enemies in 
lator times, and was not forgotten by historians in the 
noxt woneration,? 


Proarou ‘Tho snorgy of Willinm hd thus, For the time, thoroughly 
countion guelied all his foes, and hie Duchy scems for some years to 
mandy. have enjoyed as lange n share of peace and promperity aa 
any state could enjoy in those troubled times, ‘The young: 
Duke was nt Inst firmly sottlod in the dneal seat, and he 
now began to think of strengthening himself by a marriage 
Witliam into the family of some neighbouring prince, And he 
Mutts of *0ems to have already mnde up his mind in favour of the 
Flanders” woman who retained his love during the remainder of their 


Hage joint Lives, Matilda,* the daughter of Baldwin, Count of 


* Will, Gem, wil 19, "Neo negere potult, neywe fotertlonem diet 
ectarare proumpalt.” 

* Ord, Vit 534 Th * Tove Goillolmum Guarlongun Moritalit Comitem, 
{pro uno verbo exhuredavit ot de Neuatria penttus effgavit." ‘Thix comes 
4 the mpecol ot the famous lrisloaly of 3076, but the hintarinn aflarware 
‘ape in hie own person (660 18), * Guillet cognomento Werlengum , - 
(peo nine veonsionibos de Neusteid proputsvernt” 

* The grand old "Poutonie name of Machthild had by this Alm become lu 
‘Tatin Machildie, end in Fronch mouths sad in dhe mouths of Englishioen 
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aur.xur, Normandy was now at rest, enjoying the rest of hands 
Sangeet, won peace and prosperity. England was also at reat, if we 
iopri0g2. may call it rest to Tie prostrate ina state of feveriah still= 


nese, She rested as a nation rests whore hopes are crushed, 
whose leaders are torn from her, which soos for the moment 
no chance of any doom but hopeless submission to the 


‘Witiam’e stranger, It was at this erisis in the history of the two: 


in Bog! 
«yon 


|, lands that the Duke of the Normans appeared us guest 
at the court of England. Visite of mere fMendship and 
courtesy among sovereign princes were rare in thom days, 
‘The rulers of the carth acldom met, save when a superior 
Tord required the homage of princely vassal, or when 
Princes came together, at the summons of the temporal or 
the spiritual chief of Christondom, to discus: the common 
affine of nations and churches. Such visite as those which 
William and Eustace of Boulogne paid at this time to 
Eadward were, in England at least, altogether noveltion 
‘And thoy were novelties which were not likely to be ao- 


8 coptable to the national English mind, We may be sure 
q 


Katina 
Teri that every patriotic Englishinan looked with an evil eye on 
any Eronch-speaking prineo who made bis way to the 
English court, Mon would hardly be inclined to draw the 
distinction which justice required to be drawn between 
Eustace of Boulogne and William of Rouen, And yet, 
undor any other circumetances, England, or any other land, 
might have beon proud to welcome such u guest as the 
already illustrious Duke. Under unparalleled ditliculties 
he had dieplayed unrivalled powors; he had shone alike 
in camp and in council; he had triumphed over every 
enomy ; he had used victory with moderation j he waa fast 
raising his Duchy to a high place amoug European states, 
and he was fast winning for himself the highest personal 
plico atong Enropean Prinoce, Already, at the age of 
twenty-three, the Duke of the Normans might bnve dis- 
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‘curr. whote bidding he was reedy to baliere that black was 


white, would doubtless be the first to weloome his native 
sovereign to his province and dixcese. ‘The great city 
which was fast becoming the capital of England, the city 
eneath whose walle Eadward had fixed his choses: dell 
fing, had been made to own tho spiritual rule of another 
‘Norman priest. A short journey, a hunting-party or a 
pilgrimage, would bring King and Duke within the coale- 
sinstical juriadiction of a third Norman, the anworthy 
stranger who disgraced the episcopal throne of Dorehester. 
Among the temporal chiefs of the Kingdom there was 
already one Prench Karl, kineman alike of Williams and of 
Fadward, who would pot fail in showing honour to the 
most renowned of his speech and kindred. Norman Stallers, 
‘Treasurers, personal officers of every kind, swarmed around 
the person of the King. Norman Thegns were sleeady 
senttered through the land, snd were already filling the 
land with those threatening castles, of which the wise 
policy of William had destroyed so many within his owe 
dominiane. Robert the eon of Wymare, Richard the won of 
Serob, and the whole herd of strangers who were fattening 
on English soil, wonld flock to pay their duty to a more 
exalted countryman who came on the same errand as 
themectvox. They would tell him with delight and. pride 
how the insolence of tho natives had been orushed, how 
the wrongs of Count Eustace had been avenged, and: how 
the rebel leaders had been driven to flee from justiog, 
‘Dhey would speak of England as a land which Norman 
influences had already conquered, and which needed only 
one effort of the strong will and the strong hand te enable 
the Norman to take formal pomewsion. The land was fast 
becoming their own, Some wild tribes, in parts of the 
island to which William’s journey was not likely to ox~ 
tend, might still remain under aged chieftains of English 
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ouar.vus, timid Earl of the Mageswtas could hardly be pressed 
Conaito- against those of the renowned Duke of the Normans. Ib 
Terrie tim Was convenient to forgut that, by English Taw, more 
Domive, descent gave no right, and that, if it had given any right, 
William had no claim by deseont to plead. Tt wus easy: 
to dwell simply on the nearness by blood, on the nearness 
by mutual good offices, which existed between the English 
King and the Norman Duke. ‘There was everything to. 
suggest the thought of the suecesion to William’s ows 
mind; there was everything to suggest it to the foreign 
counsellors who stood around the throne of Endward. 
Probably William, Eadward, and Radward’s connsellors 
wore alike ignorant or careless of the English Constitation, 
‘They did not, or they would not, remember that the King~ 
dom was not a private catate, to be paged from man to 
roan either according to the eaprice of a testator oF accord 
ing to the laws of strict descent, They did not remember 
that no man could hold the English Crown in any way but 
tas the feo gift of tho English people. ‘The English people 
‘would seem to them to be a conquered race, whowe formal 
consent, if it needed to be asked at all, could be as exsily- 
wrung from them as it had been wrung from them by: 
Swoyen and Cnut. If they dared to refuse, thoy might 
surely bo overcome by the Norman no less easily than they? 
had been overcome by the Dane. It would probably seem 
to them that the chances were all in favour of William’s 
being able to succeed quietly ax the heir or legate of 
Endward, Tf those chances failed, it would «till be open 
to him to make his entry by arms us the avenger of the 
Blood of Alfred and hin companions. 
Nodieet ‘The moment was thus in every way favourable for 
Sri’ suggesting to William on the one hand, to Badward on 
Pint. the other, the idea of an arrangement by which William 
should succeed to the Knglish Crown on Eadward’s death, 
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cna. vit & promise in favour of William, may be accepted as the 
strongest proof that some kind of oath was sworn, that 
Sone pro some kind of promise was made, Had cithor Fadwards 
Weheita), promise or Harold’s oath beon a pure Norman invention, 
solome William could never have paraded both in the way that 
Hnwelt, he did in the eyes of Enrope; he could never have 
tiartho turned both to the hehoof of his eanse in tho way that 
ims? he #0 successfully did. I admit then some promiso of 
uuiract:  Kadward, some oath of Harold, But that is all. ‘The 
“erly details, as they are given by the various Norman writers, 
are so different, 30 utterly contradictory, that we can 
say nothing, on their showing, aw to tho time, placa, 
or circumstances of oithor event, We aro lft with the 
bare fet, and for anything beyond it we murt look to 
the probabilities of the ease, ‘The oath of Harold F shall 
Aiseusy ab tho proper time; at present we aro eonecrned 
with tho bequest of the English Crown suid to have boon 

made by Eadward in favour of William, 
power Every one who has grasped the true natune of the 
aimee English Constitution, as it stood in the eleventh centary, 
in aly will fully understand that, strictly speaking, any bequest of 
Sods. tho Kind was altogether beyond the power of an Rnglish 
King. ‘The Law of England gave the King no power 
to dispose of a Grown which he held solely by the frve 
choice of tho Witan of the land. All that Hadward 
could constitntionally do was to pledge himself to make 
in William’s favour that recommendation to the Witan 
hich tho Witan wero bound lo consider, though not neces 
euiaaty siy to consent to! ‘That, when the time came, Hadward 
** did make such recommendation, nnd that he did not 
re _ make it in favour of William, we know for certain. ‘The 
fiation of Inst will of Eadward, so far ne such an expression can be 
Harel. allowed, was undoubtedly in fuvour of Harold. We shall 


ee vole pp. 108 965, 477 
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cur. vi, describes Archbishop Robert as going over to announce 
to William the deoree of the English Witan in his favour, 
decree confirmed by the oaths of the Earle Leofkic, 
Siward, and—Godwine! But even this story is low mar- 
vellons than that which represents Harold himself, at a 
time when he was the first man in England, and when 
his own designs on the Crown must have been perfectly 
well known, as seat by Endward into Normandy to ae 
nounce to the Duke the bequest which the King had 
mado in his favonr. All these stories ure simply ine 
credible; they are simply instances of that same daring 
power of invention by virtue of which Dudo of Saint 
Quintin describes William Longsword und Richard the 
Fearless as reigning over half the world,’ by virtue 
of which Guy of Amiens deswribes Robert the Devil 
Wittisn’e 6 the actual conqueror of England." Yot some promise 
THE @e must be accepted, and some time and some place must 
bots be found for it.» What time and place are 20 obvious 
mise.” as the time and place when Eadward and William, 
once and once only during their joint reigns, met to- 
ggother face to fhoe? Every earlier and every later time 
some utterly imposible ; this time alone seems possible 
and probable, At tho moment everything would tend. to 
suggest the idea both to the King and to the Duke. 
‘The predominance of the Norman fiction, the actual pre 
sence of the Norman Duke, the renown of his exploite 
sounding through all Europe, the lack of any acknaw- 
Jedged English heir, the absence of any acknowledged 
English leader, all suggested the schome, all seemed to 
Loter sir make it possible. Everything at that moment tended in 
Sumrew. favour of Willinm’s succession ; evory later event, every 
quel tater change of cireumstances, tended in fhvour of the 


© Boe vol. L pp 4, 20r. * See vol. Lp 46g. 
*'Gf, tapln, Mist AngL i 435. 
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‘Tho course of our story has thus brought us once more 
to the shores of our own island. In our next Chapter 
‘wo shall have to begin the picture of the bright, if brief, 
regeneration of England. We shall have to listen to tho 
spirit-stirring tale, how the champions of England came 
back from banishment, how the heart of England rose to 
weleome her friends and to tako vengeance on het enemies, 
how for fourteen years England was England oneo again 
under the rule of the noblest of her own sons, 


Cathedral. ‘The bones of Cnot and Kmena wore among thowe which were 
© strangely exalted Ly Bishop Fox in the chests whieh surround the 
preahytary. Metwoon him, Henry of Hols, and the Puritans, it ie now 
fupomibte vs distinguish the bonee of wut from those of Wisin Bastin, 
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‘ouar. x Normans still remained in the land, and somo of the renultis 
of the deliverance of England were not without their effect, 
as secondary eausen of the expedition of William, Throngh 
the whole period we may be sure that the wive stateunen 
of both countries wero diligently watching each other's 
actions. Harold and Willinm, though not us yet open 
enernies or avowed rivala, must have found ont during 
theo years that each was called on by his own poliey to 
do all that he coukl to thwart the policy of the other, 
Bat though thero was this sort of undercurrent closely: 
connecting the interests of the two countries, yet, in all 
the outward events of history, it was a period of remark 
able separation betwoen them. The eventa recorded by 
English historians within this period belong almost ex= 
clnsively to the affairs of our own island, It is a period 
in which tho relations between the vassal Kingdoms of 
Britain and tho Imperial power again assume special 
importance. Bat it is still more emphatically marked by 
the death of the greatest of living Englishmen, and tho 
transmision of his power, and more than his powar, to a 
worthy successor. We left Godwine and Harold banished 
mon, We have now to record their triumphant roturn. to 

Groath of a ryjoicing nation, We shall thon have to record the death 

Stifeeut, of Godwine, the accession of Harold to his father's formal 
rank, and the steps by which he gmdually rose to be the 
virtual ruler of the Kingdom, porhaps the designated 


successor to the Crown, 


$1. The Return and Death of Godwine, 
1052-1053. 


Genet If the minds of Englishmen bad been at all divided in 
Gniocnce their estimate of Godwine during his long tenure of power, 
efGodwine. it only neoded his exile to bring over every patriotic heart 

to one opinion with regard to him. Godwine doubtless bad 
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auar.ne, to live in the land from which Godwine was banishod.t 
Godwine Messages were sent to the court of Flanders, praying: 
favitel 9 the Varl to return, If he chose to make his way buck 
into the Jand by force, he would Gnd many Englishmen 
ready to take up arms in his cause, Others cromed the 
sca in person, and pledged themselves to fight for him, 
and, if need were, to die in his behalf? These invjtatians, 
‘wo atv told, were no seoret intrigue of a fow men. ‘The 
common voice of England, openly expressed and all but 
‘unanimous, demanded the return of the great confassor of 
English freedom. 
‘Tho King’s ‘These open manifestations on behalf of tho exiles could 
EeI™"-" pot escape the knowledge of the King and his counsellors, 
eine, Tt was thought necessury to put the south-eastern coast 
into » state of defence against any possible attack from 
the sido of Flanders, Tho King and his Witan‘—one 
would like to have fuller details of a Geméit hold under 
such inflaences—decreed that ships should be sent forth 
to watch at the old watching-place of Sandwich. Forty 
ships wore accordingly made ready, und they took their 
Place at the appointed station under the joint command of 
the King’s nephew Earl Ralph and of Odda, the newly 
appointed Earl of the Western shiros,* 


‘The hoot 
‘at Bond 
wich, 


Vita Kadw; 404, ‘(Felicom ve patabat qui post enim esnulark pote.” 
* Th, “Quidam port eum yadunl, quidem logationes mittumt, paratos 
0, ui velit reverts, osm cura siolentid in pateih auaciporn, pro 00 pugnary 
‘pro eo, sl necouts ait, velle we paritor occurnbere.” 
"Th, “IRE hoo accitabatur won clam vol privatin, yod in manifesto ot 
publics, ot non mode x quibundara, eo pono ab cmnibus iudigenia pakrio.” 
* Chon, Pvtrib, toga. “Garmddo se cyng und hin witan.” Abingdon 
‘avd Woreestar do not montion the Wits, * Bea above, p. 9B. 
* Chronn. Ab. Wig. Ietrib, ‘The number of the ships, * a. wnacon," 





Florence seams to put those propartions Inter, aflor Harold's landing st 
Porlook, But gurly the chvige nade both by Groflydd and by Harold of 
thelr polnta for attack, shows thas tho Karls of thon districts weee already: 
beat with Ube fovt, 
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conar. rx, well together; at all events the Welsh King had the vie~ 


Hi 


tory, and, after slaying many men of both nations, he went 


‘idence is thus marked, we are not told what day of what 
month was thus auspicious to the Wolth prince; bat the 
dates of the events which follow show that it must have 
‘boon early in the summer, 


Godwine must by this time have seon that the path for 
his return was now open, and it waa scemingly this last 
misfortune which determined him to delay no longer® It 
was not till all peaceful means had boon tried and failed, 
that the banished Earl made up his mind to attempt = 
restorntion by force. He sent many meengrs to the King, 
praying for a reconciliation. He offered now to Eadwand, 
a8 bo hast bofore offered both to Harthacoutand to Badwand 
himself, to come into the royal presence and to make a com= 
purgation in legal form in answer to all the charges which 
had been Trought against him. Bat all such petitions 
were in vals. It marks the increasing intercourse betwen 
messages wero not listened to, sought, msm last resource, 
to obtais his object throagh the intercession of foreign 
princes* Embassies on bis behalf were sent by his bent 

* Chew. Wig. 1052. ~ And man par ofiled sure fide Rigliners gods 


menem, and me of am Fromiaram.” (The Freock get no Bomerabie 
epithet) All th evapersten in Pioresos's ‘mati wn ile qneiaia™ 


agpesiog stmost immodiacely (“mas =parve pent boc wexpore”) after 
GrayAds cor, sf te hinged vs sroeaen Witcher 
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conan, 1x. his way back into England in arms, So to do was indeed 
simply to follow the usual course of every bunished man 
‘of thore times who could gather together the needful force, 
‘The enterprises of Oayod Clapa! at an carligr time, and of 
Ailfgar at a lator time, are not spoken of with any apecial 
condemnation by tho historians of the time, And the 
enterprise of Godwine was of a very different kind from 
the entorprises of Alfgar and of Osgod Clapa. A&lfigar 
‘and Osgod may have been banished unjustly, and they 
may, according to the morality of those times, have been 
guilty of no very groat crime in sccking restoration with 
‘weapons in their hands. Still the question of their banish= 
mont or restoration was almost wholly a personal question. 
‘The existence or the welfare of England in no way de« 
pended on their presence or absoneo. But, the rebellion 
or invasion of Godwine was a rebellion or an invasion in 
form only. His personal restoration meant nothing short 
of the deliverance of England from misgovernment. and 
forvign intluence, He had been driven out by a factions 
Seomart. be was invited to return by the nation, ‘Tho onterpriny of 


"., of Henry of Bolingtroko in the fourteenth century and of 
cr William of Orange in the seventoesth. In all three cases 
Grae? the dotiverer undoubtedly sought the deliverance of the 


wicked Kings; he bad only to deal with a weak King, 
They bad to deal with evil counseliors, who, however evil, 
‘were still Englishmen. Godwine bad simply to deliver 
King and people from the influence and thraldom of 
foreigners, He was thus sble, while his successors were 


* See ahora Bo 
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nar. re. country was left, through the abonoo of ite Karl Odda 
‘hepeonle with (ho fluc, without any single responsible ohivt, Bint 
Scutire” it eon appeared that, from whatover cause, the wishes of 
and Devo0- the people of this part of the Kingdom were not favournble 
dispored to the enterprise of Harold and Leofwine. Possibly the 
itn" prevalenas of Celtie blood in tho district may have made 
Toul ite inhabitants Tess zealous in the cause of the English 
‘rine deliverer than the inhabitants of tho purcly English 
“NY, Powiibly the evil deeds of Swegen, of whose government 
Somervetshire had been a part, may have made men who 
had lived under his rule less wttached to the whole House of 
Godwine than thove who had lived under the rule of Harold. 
or of Godwine himalf. And we must remember that, upto 
this time, Harold had done nothing to win for himself any 
special renown or affection beyond the bounds of his own 
Enst-Anglian Earldom, As yet he shone simply with a 
glory reflected from that of his fnther. Andi his enterprise 
‘bore in some points an ill look, He had not shared the 
place of exile of his father, nor bad be taken any part in 
‘hin father’s attempts to bring about a peaceful restoration, 
He hnd gone, determined from the first on an armod 
roturn, to land which might almost be Jooked on os an 
onemy's country. He now came back at the head of a 
force whowe character could not fail to strike Englishmen 
with suspicion und dread, Wo aro therofore not surprised. 
to bear that the men of Somerset and Devon met him in 
arms. He landed on the borders of those two shirns, in a 
wild and billy region, which to this day remains thinly 
peopled, eut off from the chief centres even of loeal life, tho 
ast place within the borders of South Britain where the 


‘tiles aivo Australes Angli” Ho now call the point whero Harold landed 
*'Opsideutaliuin Brisonem sive Anglorom fines." Bo marked» change of 

ceannot he accidentals it raoat point to the still deliatenble 
character of lange parte of fomervet and Doron, ncither purely Welsh nor 
wrely English, Compare tho significant nao of the word * Tivitamns™ by 
‘Phietmax, commented on in vol i p. 6H, 











dhubtlow picked men, and there would hare been sething 
wonderfel in their success, even if the irregular levies of the 
‘ines groatly exoeedel their own numbers. Harel now 
plundered without opposition, and carried off what be would 
jin the way of goods, cattle, and mea. He then sailed to 
the wuthwest, be doubled the Land's Had,’ and sailed 
along the English Channel to mect his father. 


Sem Agpenit Z 

* The Were aed Atengin Chremicins (o0ga) give the somber: 
Amt bar chick mk pone 551 goin egene (~ acbiibes minietin™ 
Bee) bene otirvee fe” 

© Chen. AA ned Wg. = ter ge af Seemermon ge of Tete” 

* Clem. Feed. And eam bie ce ot eed oe meee al a 
chem ree Lin permet. Wey Sew caption alt with Os mremeripte 
ae er a, cemring sce Ue dent ce wee Ney lem 
Ae Oe ak eee 

* Chen AS ad Wig, ~ And meee etter ban fhe aden Permit 
Chem. Peas “Aine crwth Ris ted hin Sede 





frit gathered together a fleet in the Yeer,! the ritwr of Flanders 
whieh lows by Disrouyden and Nioupoet, ani fle into, 
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= unfriendly to him or kept in check by fear of the ruling 


Zeal in 
Weir cause 


shown 
a by 


powers. From Flanders he sailed stmight for the Isle of 
Wight, as a convenient central spot in which to await the 
coming of his sons from Ireland. He seems to have ornised 
along the const between Wight and Portland, and to have 
harried the country without seruple wherever supplios were 
refused to him. But of armed resistance, such as Harold 
hod met with at Porlock, we hear nothing, and there is 
nothing which implies that a single life was lost on either 
wide. At last the nine ships of Harold, rich with the 
plunder of Devon and Somerset, joined the fleot of his 
fathor at Portland, We need hardly stop to dwell on the 
mutual joy of father, sons, and brothers, meeting again 
after so many toils and dangers, and with so fair m hope 
of restoration for themselves and of deliverance for their 
country.” Tt is more important to note that, from this 
time, we are expressly told that all systematic ravaging 
ceased; provisions however wore frocly taken wherever 
need demanded. But as the united fleet steered its course 
eastward towards Sandwich, the true feeling of the nation 
showed itself more and more plainly. As the deliverer 
sailed along the South-Saxon coast, the seafaring men of 
covery haven hastened to join his banners, From Kent, 


Be men of from Hastings)? from inland Surrey and from com 


Een ud 


paratively distant Essex,* from those purely Saxon lands, 
whence the Briton had vanished, and where the Dane had 
never settled, came up the voice of England to welcome 
the men who had come to eet her free. At every step 
mon pressed to the shore, eager to swell tho force of the 
patriots, with one voice pledging themselves to the national 


| See Approx £, * Vita Rad, 408 

7 On Hastings, a distinc from Sumex, wen vol bp A4J> 

* © Raline Jamo east ene,” maye the Adingdan Chrunicle (ct. tho words 
“ler ealne yime nor ene in the Worcester Chronicle. Yop OF #068). 
whieh Florecce teanatates try * Baut>Saveumn"” 
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. 
‘quar. at. warriors harnessed for the battle. In such wise the Earl 
advanced to Southwark, and halted there, in aight doubt 
Jone of his own house, of the house whence he and his pone 
‘had flod for their lives a yenr before.® He had to wnit for 
the tido, and ho employed the intorval in sending messages 
to the citizons of London. ‘The townsfolk of the great city: 
‘wore not a whit behind their brothren of Kent and Sussex 
Toulon in goal for the national cause, ‘Tho spirit which had beaten 
Tactinl nek Swegen and Cnut, the spisit which was in after times 
vin. to make London ever the stronghold of English freedom, 
‘tho spirit which mado ite citizens foromost in the patriot 
armies alike of the thirteenth and of the seventeenth 
centuries, was now as warm in the hearts of those gallant 
burghers as in any earlier or later agy, With » voice 
all bat unanimous, the citizens declared im favour of the 
deliverer; a few votes only, the votes, it may be, of 
strangers or of courtion, were given against the emphatio 
rewolution that what the Earl woald the city woukd.t 
Ring But mwanwhile where was King Eadward? At a later 
Lenten Ctisie of bandly inferior moment we shall find him taking 
TAL" Mis pleasare sinong the forests of Wiltshire, snd needing 
po Little persaasion to make kim leave his sport and give 
© moment's thought to the affairs of his Kingdom. (He 
oust have been engaged at this time in some euch ab- 
sorting parsait, ss be appears to have heard nothing of 
* Vite Kanlw, «05. = Pelages cporistatar cari conten: dietatinale re 
ples aru” 1 thin wus ww whem Whey ever i te open So, 
+ Sirti Mare owe ne wha ey ware tthe cme. 
* Seo abors, ugh 
© Caren AR wed Wig. = lhe gutadnde wid Se bertbwars.™ 
* “Pret Bi woken mina eae fat pat Me wobile,” any the 
Wareater Chmeininn Thin soewer to a somage acumis So me Bie the 
wate af ac aememtty of nme Lined, im wick wr may alee daeme We app 
ee hs endl iemity. The Biogeapton (405) shee vitae to the 
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our. 1. Exaltation of the Holy Cross. Tt was the day kept in 
Monta. memory of tho triumphant return and the devout humility 
Tetes3" of that renowned Emperor who restored the glory of the 
Roman arms, who rivalled the great Macedonian in a 
second overthrow of the Persian power, und who brought 
with him, as the choicost trophy of his vietories, that 
618, holiest of Christian rolies which his eword had won back 
from heathen bondage. Harold, like Heraclius, was ror 
turning to bis own, perhaps already the «wom votary of 
that revered relic whose name be chose as his war-cry, 
and in whose honour he was perhaps alrewdy planning 
that great foundation which was of iteelf enough to make 
his name immortal. ‘The day of the Holy Crom mast 
indood have beon a day of the brightest omen to the 
future founder of Waltham. And a memorable and a 
happy day it was, Events wore thickly crowded into ite 
short hours, events which, even after so many ages, may 
well make every English heart swell with pride, Tt is 
something indeed to feel ourselves of the blood and speech 
of the actors of that day and of its morrow, ‘Tho tide for 
which the fleet had waited came soon after the Earls had 
received the promise of support from the burghers of 
London. The anchors were weighed ; the fleet sailed on 
with all good hope, The bridge was passed without 
hindrance, and the Earls found themselves, as they had 
found themselves a year before, face to fice with the 
armies of their sovereign. But men's minds had indesd 
changed since the Witan of England had passed a decree 
Zui ot of outlawry against Godwine and his house, Besides hie 
fleet, Gedwine now found himself at the head of a land 
foros which might seem to have sprung out of the earth 
at his bidding. The King’s troops lined the north bank 


"The Alinpien Chaouinle dewcribew tho day 





“Dat woe on fone 
Monseving after 5 Marixa mas.” Tloreuee aml Koper of Wendover 
(491) mach it we "dios exaltationls Baseten Crock” 
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omar. m=. With the two armies in this temper, the success of God- 
wine was cortain ; all that was nowdod seas for the Wael to 





peaking look and gesture, of that old man eloquent 
conld again sway assemblies of Englishmen at his will. 
? Chron. Petri ~ Pa mendon fr corks to jum cynge, and geendon tor 
Dima port Di maton Tamms warts wle frre binge fe Inewun aviil wnribe afiperites 
ca wwe” * 

Thos wile ve yng mnve bewile, Foal ewe lange, of bet fle be 
ty Sa Sar Wet eS enn Ur AL avin Peano aC 
Bee vol Kp gen The Woreestor and Abinglon Chreuiclen, « lithe 
way before, hare s singular remark that the oaly ged troops om both 


he Manyrapher, in his nuove hetorieal way, * Verum felis wt Dew 
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nar, x, tho gront tribunal which was to give judgement on the 
morrow, There were thoso high in Church and State 
Who know too well what would be the inevitable vote of 
fa free assembly of Englishmen. ‘There were 'Theggns 
Sabri Sediet eant tho a ee 
smeoting of the Witan of the land only a gathering of 
‘men eager to inflict on them the rightoons punishment 
of their ovil deods. Viest and foremost among thom was 
the Norman monk whom the blind partiality of Kadward 
Ind thrust into the highest: place in the English Churdh, 
Robert of Jumidges, the man who, more than any other 
ono man, had stirred up strife betwoon the King and his 
people, the man who, moré than any other one man, had 
driven the noblest sons of England into bunishment, now 
Knew that his hour was come. He dared not fee the 
asombled nation which he had outraged ; ho dared not 
take his place in that great Council of which his office 
made him the highest member. ‘The like fear fell on 
UIE of Dorchester, the Bishop who had done nought 
hishoplike, on William of London, and on all tho Prench- 
men, priests and knights alike, who had sauned thernselvos 
in the smiles of the court, but who shrank from meeting 
tho amenbly of the people, Flight was their only hope. 
Genorl As soon as tho news came that peace wax made, and that: 
Stim all matters wore referred to a lawful Gomét, tho whole 
forsigaer™ company of the stangers who had been the curse of Eug- 
Jand mounted their horses and rode for their lives. Bust- 
ward, westward, northward, Norman knights aud priests 
were seen hurrying. Godwine and Harold, in the like 
case, had been truacherously pursued; but these men, 
criminals as they were, fleeing from the vengeance of an 
offinded nation, were allowed to go whither they would. 
without let or hindrance, Whatever violence was done 
was wholly the deed of tho strangers. Some rode west 


* Harold certainly, perhaps Godwing leo. See abore jp 15a. 
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cour. rx, busy in other Innds to do hart to England and her people. 
‘The patriotic chronicler raises an emphatic note of triumph 
‘over the ignominions flight of the stranger Primate, «He 
left behind his pall and all Christendom here in the land, 
even as God it willed; for that head efor taken upon 
‘hixn that worship, a God willed it not.” 


tower" In the morning the great Assembly met Th ge 
city and its consts were now clear of strangers, save such 


Hemme in contat. ‘That Mickle Gemét, whos memory long lived is 
He" the minds of Englishmen, came together, in old Teutonio 
eae d Neel plead pissed cet 
Suspopular Tho scone was piotored agen before by the panel of 
amr Tuoitns and sung in yot earlier days by the voieo of 
Homer. It may still be even, year by year, among the 
mountains of Uri and in the open matket-place of Trogen. 
‘Other Assemblies of those times may have shrunk into 
Councils of a small body of Thegns and Prelates; bat on 
that gront day the English people stood forth, in all the 
* Chron. Fetrlb. “And forlet his palliam and Chriatendor. wale her 
‘an Tanile, fea www it Goll waldo; Jee he sr begeat bouw wurlocipe awn 
vera hit Ged nolde ‘The Jéngilsh tongue bas not gained hy dropping the 
‘oqgotive ver, which aurviewe only fn tho myng will fhe wll a 


‘om Witenngor 
Worungh writer only who dwells with evident delight om the popular 
ehinmnotor of the Aswemliy. 

* Compare the peuition of the Duteh Goan ant other foreign twee 
‘who accompanied Wiliam of Orange. 

* rc Winutan Lulens," says the Peterboroogh Chronlder, Bee 
Approdix AA 
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aur, ex. had never swerved in his tene loyalty to the King: and his 
Kingdom, The man at whose mere approach the forvign 
knights and Prelutes had fled for their lives;+ could naw 
Mo ppt afford to put on the guise of humble supplication, towants 
fing; the vovervign who had received hie Crown at his hands: 
Godwino stood forth ; he Inid his axe at the foot of the 
throno, and knelt, as in tho act of homage, beflre hie 
Lord the King By the Crown upon his brow, whoa 
highest and brightout ornament was the ero of Christ, 
he conjured his sovereign to allow him to oleor hizvelf 
lwgeabe before the King and his poople of all the crimes which 
Hopi bad been laid against him and his house,* "The demand 
could not bo refused, and the voice which had vo often 
swayoil aseomblics of Englishmen was hear once more, 
in all the fulness of its eloquence, setting forth the ine 
noconce of Godwine bimelf and of Harold and all his 
house. FowS and weighty were the words which the great 


"Tz 198s : 
GAN! abr del eho ide, Tyo pen, 

cee o! Gro3Buloare Ano, 

*-Voranton ndepootum Diol" ya the Hiographer just above. 

* Vita Bail, 4085, © Vie» Ringo, protnus abjeeti aris, ejus advolyitue 
pealibuy" 1-conceigw the weapon home to have bean the axe, as & sort of 
‘ilicinl weapon. Te appenrs in the Rageux Tapestey in tho hands of the 
‘stardavts open Kasten wo alse iw tho suane whore the Crown ie offre 
to Harold, both Harold himself nnd one of those who take the offer 6 im 
ear ane 

#Tb. “Oman mupplicitor vt in Chriall nomine, eufus wiguifernia FeEsf 
coransin gostabat in eapite, annvoret vt ii Heeret. purgare: ae de objects 
criming, ot puryato paorm exmoetorut gratin mus.” ‘This surviving Sng 
tent of Godwine's eloquerice shows how well he evwlt ailapt mall to 
wry lass of hearors. But what was the Crown like? ‘Tho alluslon wows 
to point to something ltko the Imperial Crown with ® eros on tho top. Det 
the avvsene in the Tapestry are qui diflerant, 

* Chron, Potelb. “Pot ho wes uneyldig fase bo Dim elo wen nd on. 
Farol hie nnn and walle his hear.” ‘This le the" paryntto of the 
Biographer. Ho Will, Mala n. 199. "robe se de omnibus qui objee 
Aabantur exporgevit.” Cumpuryators win not so have bean eallrd for, 

* WIT Mnlme. 8. Taian Mievi vat ut vib libertine mite hanores 
Integr reatitveret” 
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‘ouar. 1x. the reach of justico; but, had he been present, the mildness 





wine and the King"®—the words of the formal resolution 
peep out, as they so often do, in the words of the Chronicler 
and, on this charge, Robert was deprived of his soe, and 
war solomnly declared an outlaw, The like sentence wae 
pronounced against all the Fronchinen””—we are again 
reading the words of the sentence—" who had reared up 
bad law, and judged unjust judgements, and counsolled evil 
‘Norwaes counsel in this land,”* But the sentenoe did not extend to 
SUR all the men of Norman birth or of French speech who were 
renter. settled in the country. It was meant to strike none bub 
actual offenders. By an exception expable of indefinite 
and dangerous extension, those were excepted “whom the 
‘King Uked, and who were true to him and all bis foll”* 
Lastly, in the old formula which we have so often already 
“Gent come acrowe—“ Good law was decrved for all folle2® As 
in other casey, the expression refers far more to adininistrae 
tion than to legislation, to the observance of old lame 
mther thin to the enactment of new. The Frenchmen 


* Chran, Ab. ciel setae be Om Font ee 
rardon, and undem demdoo, and Gnred reidon into Simum earde” 


& declorant, 
© Chron, Alb, and Fl, Wig. T shall hve to spank of tis exception again. 
"1B And wallom foloe géde lage beboton.” 


L al 











Rotor have cost Eadward a pang. When Godwine, | 

a hie eons, were restored to thoir old honours, 
possible to refuse the like restitution to his 
‘Lady Eadgyth was brought back with all royal 
hor cloister at Wherwell ; she received again all 
periaceeeenill rdepiligee ys 
pi erhpepteprats ns 


| aie irene ge 
house had appeared in person to claim again that which 
they had fost, ei. lia of te 
born of Godwine and Gytha had no part. 
shared his father’s banishment; he had not 
father’s return. His guilty, but not hardened, soul had 
bon stricken to the carth by the memory of hiv orimen 


had left his father and brothers behind in Flanders, sail 
‘gone, haredvoted, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Tomb. 


! hrem. Yvtrih, 1053. “sd se Cymg goal poow Medica call 
eo ar able” Chrea AW "Asd Golwinc Eel aol Hard 
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ema, xs, been entrusted to him,! but he seems to have been indem= 
nified by Ralph’s former Earldom of the Hwicoas, both 
Ralph and Odda probably holding under the superior 
‘anthority of Leofrio® 
‘Tve miount ‘The disposal of the Bishopricks which had become vacant: 
SE? by the flight of thelr forvign oooupania waa a moee' time 
portant matter; at least it led to more important conse 
quences in the long ran, At the moment of Godwine’s 
restoration, it probably did not occur to any Englishman 
to doubt that they were vacant both in fact and im law. 
Robert and Ulf bad fled from their sees; they had been 
declared outlaws by the highest authority of the nation, 
or rather hy the nation itself, Our forefathers mout likely 
thought very little about canonical subtleties. ‘They would. 
hardly argue the point whether the Bishops had resigned 
‘or had been deprived, nor would they doubt that the nation 
had fall powor to deprive them. In whatever way the vate 
cancies had occurred, the secs were in fhet vacant; there 
was no Archbishop at Canterbury and no Bishop at Dor- 
chostor. That the King and hiv Witaa would be stepping 
beyond their powers in filling those sees was not likely: to 
Relations come into any man’s head. We must remember how 
se fuwet thoroughly the English nation and the English Church 
athe ime wore then identified, No broad line was drawn between 
thetwa ecclesiastical and temporal causes, between ecclesiastical 
‘and temporal offices. The immediate personal duties of an 
Earl were undoubtedly different from those of a Bishop 5 
bot the two dignitaries acted within their shire with a 
joint authority in many matters which, a hundeod years 
later, would have been divided between a distinet civil and 
a distinct coclesinstical tribunal. Tn appointing = Bishop, 
though we have scon that canonical election was not shut 
out, we have aleo scen that tho Witan of the land had their 
sharo in the matter, and that it was by the King’s writ 


See bons, pap 4 See Appeadis 
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cuar ix. in the great Gemét of September or in the regular Gembt 


Tr 


of the following Christmas, appointed to the Archbishop 
Tick of Canterbury, With tho Primaey, according to 
practice vicious enough in iteclf, but which might haw 
Doen dofended by abundance of precedente, he continued. to 
hold the eee of Winchester in plurality. 

This appointment of Stigand was one of great moment 


oiler: Fn many ways. “Amongst other things, it gave an’exedllent 
Mantle handle to the wily Dake of the Normans, and thns hecame 
AWK? one of the collateral causes of the Norman Conquest. ‘The 
gum ly outhawed Robert retired in the end to his own monastery of 
exyobion Jumidges, and there he died and was buried, But he did 


not die till he had made Europe ring with the tale of 
his wrongs, The world aoon heard how a Norman Primate 
Ind been expelled from his see, how wn Englishman had 
been enthroned in his place, by shoer secular violence, with= 
out the slightout pretence of canonical form, Robert told 
his tale at Rome’ we may be sure that he also told it at 
Rouen. William treasured it up, and knew how to use it 
when the time came. In his bill of indictment against 
England, the expulsion of Archbishop Robert appears asm 
prominent count? Tt is bracketted with the massacre of 
Saint Brice, with the murder of Ailfred, and with all the 
other stories which, thongh they could not make William’. 
claim to the Crown one whit stronger, yet worred admimbly 
to discredit the caus of England in men’s minds. No one 
know better than William how to make everything of this 
sort tell, The restoration of Godwine was an immodinto 

4 Will, Matos, Gest. Reg: ii. 199. “*Romam profectas ot die eawesd sai 
‘solemn apontoionmn appelians"” In Geet. Pont 116, he ade that he rotarued 
“cam epistolis innooratiee et restiletionia sum allegatriatbaa” 

1 Han, Hyot MELB. 951 D, Of Williaa Uhre essen for hie evasion 
tro are, “Primo, quia Alfelum oognatam sum Godwinus Ali oi 
Ashontarvesat et ferewermut: secondo, quia Robertum eplacopam at 
dover coomalem (see Appandix G} ot omer Francs Cetweivon eb Ali 
aul arte sud ab Anglid esralrorant.* The thinl count ts of commen the pore 
Jury of Tiaruld, Bo, in nearly the mane words, Heounton, X Beeipth. G48. 
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emxn.1 of his life, the consecration of Waltham and his ows 
coronation, One of our Chronicles, not indeed the most: 
patriotic of their number, distinotly and significantly denies 
Stigund’s right to be called Archhishop.. One ownnot help 
thinking that all this eanonical precision must havo arisen 
among the foreign eoclesinstios who held Kngliah prefers 
ment, among the Totharingians who were favoured by: 
Godwine and Harold no less than among the King’s own 
Normans. But af all events the seruple soon became rift 
among Englishmen of all clases, An ecclesiastical punetiio 
which led Harold himself, on the oocasion of two of the 
most solemn events of his life, to oller m direct slight to 
1 political friend of the highest rank, must have obtained a 
very firm possession of the national asind. 

Uitwe ‘The cure of Stigund is the more remarkable, because no 

Wainy? such difficulties are spoken of as arising with regard to the 

1953-1997. position of another Prolute whose case seems at firat aight 
to have beon just tho samo as his own, If Robert. was 
irregularly deprived, Ulf was equally so. Yet no abjection 
seems to havo been made to the ‘canonical charactor of 
Walfwig, who, in the course of the next year, sogeeded 
Ulf in the soe of Dorchester? It is possible that the key: 
to the difference may bo found in the fact of the long 
vacancy of Dorchester, ‘That’ long vacancy may be moat 
naturally explained by supposing that some application 
wax made to Rome, which was successful in the case of 
Wolfwig and unsuccessful in the case of Stigand. We 
can well conceive that the deprivation of Ulf may: hare 
boen confirmed, and that of Robert, ax far ax the Papal 


+ Chiu, Ab, 1053. See Appondix CC, 

* Unlom indeed some euch festing Turks in the words of the Abingdon 
hronieler, 153 * Be Wultwi fong to tm hinopiion po TH Iwate be 
‘him libbendum and of adrGinm.” If we may trust a doubtful chartor ka 
God, Dipl Iv, 203, Wullwig had been the King’s Chancel, region digi 
{atin eancellsriug”” Portiajw he was wecoodad by Mepeotald, fey blo, 
hase 
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omar. nt. Norman whom either Godwine or Harold allowed either 

to retain, of to return to, the great see of London mast 

bave been a man of a very different kind from Robert 

and Ulf, We ar expressly told that William's Bishoprick 

was restored to him on account of bis good chameter.! 

Tndeed the character which could obtain such forbearance 

for o Norman at such « moment must have been unusually 

good, when we remember that he actually had an Englial 

competitor for thy wee, Spearhafoe, it will not be fore 

gotten, had been regularly nominated to the Bisbopricle, 

and though be had been reftsed consecration, he had held 

its temporalities till the outlawry of Godwine allowed 

Norman to be put in his place? But the elaima of Spar 

hafoc on the vee of London seem to have been as wholly 

forgotten as the claims of Alifric on the see of Canterbury: 

William retained the Bishoprick throughout the reigns of 

Endward and Harold, and he died, deeply honoured by the 

to7o. city over which he ruled, four years after the accession of 
his namexake, 

Norms William was the only Norman who retained a Bishoprick 

allowed? after the restoration of Godwine, aa Ralph was the only 

torsur. stranger of any nation—for we can hardly count Siward 

as a stranger—who retained an Karldom, Bat under the 

terms of the exception to the general outlawry of Normans, 

a good many mou of that nation retained oF recovered ine 

forior, though still considerable, offices. We have # list of 

those who were thus excepted, which contains some names 

which we aro surprised to find there. ‘The exception was 

to apply to thou only who had been true to the King and 

hiv poople. Yet among the Normans who remained we 

tare nothing to do with the mattor. ‘They refer to m supposed opposition 


on the part of Godwine 6 the vinion of thu er uf Ranusbury and Sher 
horve, of whieh more anon. 

1 lor. Wig. 1052," Willelmus, propter sun bonitatem, parvo pork 
teropore rerveatus, {n suum epimopatum redlpitu.” 

© Bee above, p. 320. 
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ouar. 1 langely extended on the evidence of Domesday and the 
Charters. Two of the most remarkable names are thore 
of the Staller, Robort the son of Wymare, of whom we 
shall often hear again, and the King’s Chamberlain, Hagh 
or Hagolin, » person who bas found his way from the dry 
entries in the Survey and the Charters into the legend of 
hia sainted master. Altogether the number of Normans 
who remained in England during the later days of Radward 

Bowe of was clearly not stall, And, as some nt least were evidently 

thi we” restored after flight or banishmont, the suggestion again 

rel ofr nevcoute itself thal their restoration was owing to special 

Month entreaties of the King after the death of Godwine, Harold, 
in the first days of his administration, may hardly have 
been in a position to refuse such entreaties, And in any 
case, though we may call it n weakness to allow men, some 
of whom at least were dangerous, to remain in, or return 
to, the country, yot for a subject nowly exalted to give too 
willing an ear to the prayers of his sovervign, is a wouknese 
which may easily be forgiven. 





‘The revolution was thus accomplished, revolution of 

Eaimateot which England may well be proud. Tn the words of a 
Geowine'* eontomporury writer, the wisdom of Godwine hnd redressed 
ail the evils of the country without shedding « drop of 

blood. ‘The moderution of the Earl, the way in which he 


seer to have been the only Hnglah names adopted by the Normans, ‘Tha 
two former would uatorally be given to geelsons oe deyendante of the two 
Aitholings while ia Normandy, and Kadgyth would gain eurrwmey as the: 
‘of the wife of the eninted King, But on the name Alfred see wo b 






He signs a “Iubgelio twinivter” Cod, 





* Vita Raw, 406. "Tale post tam grande mala aque angen 
‘sedate Duclssaprent,sollounls colituwtur lntitie tam julatinin ais 
‘nomi pati.” 
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‘cara% carriod out, and the Christinas festivitios were nob over, 
Hye be when the head of Rhys was brought to King Eudward, om 
Vistaud the vigil of the Epiphany, exactly thirteen years before his 
rms” own death. Tt was seomingly in the sumo Gemét that 
Thaw 5 Arnwig, Abbot of Peterborough, resigned his abbey, and 
Ae r= Was sucecoded by Leofrie, a monk of his house, who was 
Stare raised to his dignity at the recommendation of hia pre 
Peter decessor, and by that union of royal, capitular, and we aay 
Trek add parliamentary, action, which wo have alroady noticed 
ele as prevailing in tho appointment of English Prelates in 
those days. Arnwig, we are told, “gave the abbey to 
Leofric the monk by the King’s leave and that of the 
monks.!”* Abbot Leofrio, a nephew of his namerake the 
|? was a man of high birth and of high spirit, 
sare He He ruled the great house of Saint Peter with all honour 
for thirtoon years; he enriched tho monastery with Tandy: 

and ornaments of all kinds, and won for it the fayour 

of the King and all the great men of the land. Peter- 
Dorough, under his rule, became so rich in the proclous 
motals that mea oalled the hous Gildenborough,t Nor 

‘was Peterborough the only seat of his spiritual dominion, 

“He was lief to all folks,” and he stood so high in favour 

of the King and the Lady that, along with Peterborough, 

he held, seemingly ax dependent houses, nob only the 





Teatio 
thot o 


‘Chron Wig. “And man brohie his henful to Gleweentre [° Glawornaza 
ad Regetn™ BL Wig’) on Twelftan sen,” William of Malmesbury (196) 
‘makes Marold the ayont, which fe quite posible, but he mixes the matter 





‘Willa, perhaps pardonah, eonfoviadth wo Cray Bee Appens P, 

* Chew Petry 1048, Tho local writer, Mugo Candidus, veers (Spairhe, 
41) to place Leofriv' sppointment in 1057. So Jokn of Peterboraugh, 
8, 10575 who sills htm *egrogius pmtor Leotrious” 

* throm. Petrib, 1066 ; Hugo Candidus, 4p. Bparko, 4%. 

* Chreo, Petab,19§9, “And ve abbot Loafrio giliede ju wet xayuatre. 
ora part man hit cloopede pa gidene Harh (1066); ba wox hitewike an. 
nnd al on gold sal oe wolfe. 
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comar,ex, montha, but the wotual stroke, when it came, seems to 
hhave been quite unlocked for. It wax not wonderful that, 
in such a death at such a moment, men saw a epecial work 
Norman of divine judgement. It was not wonderful that Norman 
Siu the enemies tought the old scandals up aguin, and that 
deb of they docked out the tale of the death of the munterer of 
Ailfred with tho most appalling details of Gods vengeance 
upon the hardened and presumptuous sinner. I whall else= 
where discuss their romantic inventions, which in truth 
belong less to the province of the historian than to that 
of the comparative mythologist.' Tt ie more important 
to mark that one English writer seoms to soe in God= 
wine's death the punishment of his real or supposed 
Beialy aggressions on the property of the Church? On this last 
‘rth: sore however the bounty of his widow did all that she 
could to make atonement for any wrongdoings on the part 
of the deceased, ‘The pious munificence of Gytha is no= 
knowledged even by those who ure most bitter aguinat 
her husband, and it now showed itself in lnvish offerings 
for the ropose of the soul of Godwine.* Hin place of burial 


9 S00 Appendix DD, 
* ee Chron, Ab 10§2, and Appondix K, and DD. 
* Liber de Myd8, 2X9, Porro usc efow [sho fe Gola, gern at 


sunt, ox éaruld Norweyid duoena™} magne sanctitatls multmque religion 
Arm iene win ie das des mime an, 
p. 28) andiebat, omnique fore aubbato per duo aut ammpliue muillaria oudla 

Jevibus vivine ombichot monneterin, lazgiv muncribus eusnulane witarin, 
Targinque donie paupores rourennn” OF hor gifts for her husband's al we 
read ta the Winchestor Annals, p- 26; “Giths, uxor Godwin!, femina 
olor habeus fawuleates, yro snitnd ejur multia eecleaie in eleenvenynk 
muta contulit, ot Wintonle socloalw dedi duo manera, scillot, Heodonaan 
‘eb Crameouintin et oruameuta divers! genera.” OF theve lordship, Bloadon 
‘and Crowoomb in Homorevtabiro, Menon still remained to the Charah at 
the thno of the Burvey (Dowemday,8; 0), but Crowoaabe had buen alleuated 
to Count Robert of Mortain (91 0), Anothor ft for ber buobatlie saul 
made by Gythn to the church of faint Olaf at Kxeter—nuars the reverses 
(on below, ps 374) of tho Sovantinavinw princom for tho Bensditavlan ral 
4 found {n Cod. Dipl i, 264. The charter, signed by her wax Tot at 
Gyr oa Bars, sont bo of w Inter date (1047-104), and ahows that hor 
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our, tx. still be heaped upon his name. ‘They deemed not that 
tho lies of the stranger would take such root that the 
Ucliverer for who they mourned would live in the pages 

of pretended history as Godwine the traitor. The time is 

now come to redress the wrong, and to do tardy justice to 

the fair fame of one of the greatest of England's worthics. 

‘Troe esti- Lo know what Godwine was, we have but to cast away 
Gaiwine's the fables of Inter days, to turn to the records of ix own 
shameler- time, to see how he looked in the eyes of men who had 
seen and heard him, of men who had felt the blemings 

of his rule and whose hearts had been stirred by the voice 

of his mighty oloquenee, No man ever deserved n highor 

or n more Insting place in national gratitude than the 

first man who, being neither King nor Priest, stands 

forth in English history ax endowed with all the bighest 
attributes of the statesman, In him, in those distant 

times, we can revere the great minister, the unrivalled 
parliamentary leader, the man who could sway comoile 

und assemblies at his will, and whose voice, during five 

and thirty years of political strife, was nover mised in 

any canve but that of the welfare of England. Side by 

side with all that is worthiest in our later history—side 

by side with his own counterpart two ages afterwards, 

the second deliverer from the yoke of the stranger, the 

victor of Lewes, the martyr of Eveaham—side by slde 

ith all who, from his day to ours, have, in the field or 

in the senate, struggled or suffered in the cause of English 
frocdom—side by side with the worthies of the thirteenth 
and the worthiee of the seventeenth century—will the 
voiow of truthful history, rising above the calumnies of 
ages, place the name of the greut deliverer of the eleventh, 
tho Earl of happy memory,’ whose greatness was ever the 
greatness of England, whose life war one long offering to 
her welfare, and whose death came fittingly as the crown 


¥ Vil Biv, 408 DUK fein manor” 
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‘usr. 1%. insignificance, and had become lost to history. ‘The Danish 
‘Thurkill bad founded no dynasty in hie Earldom. We 
cannot even make out with certainty the succession of Hast 

aud Wer Anglian Earls between him and Harold. ‘The Earldom of 

“the Wesl-Sazons war a more creation of Caut himself. Tt 
would have broken in upon no feeling of ancient tradition, 
if the office had been abolished, and if the King had taken, 
into his own hands the immediate government of the okt 

tteaoos cradle of his house. But much a step would have been in 

teeth ovory way a step backward, The King of the English was 

Net now King in every part of his realm alike. Certain parte 

Earldom. of his realm might enjoy more of his personal presence 

* than others; certain parts might even be prnctically more 
amenable to his authority than others; each grout division 
of the Kingdom might still retain ite local laws and 
customs ; but there was now only one English Kingdom; 
no part of that Kingdom was a dependency of any other 
part; the King was King of the West-Saxous in no other 
tonne than that in which he was King of the Northum- 
Drians. But, if the local West-Saxon Furldom had been 
abolished, instad of a King of the English, reigning: 
over one united Kingdom, there would ngain have been a 
King of the West-Saxons, holding East-Anglia, Mercin, 
and Northumberland as dependent provinces, Here then 
were good political reason: taining the institation of 
Caut, and for again appointing an Karl of the Woste 
Saxons, Reverence also for the memory of the great man 
who was gone pleaded oqually for the same cours. Am 
Earl of the West-Saxons had done more for England than 
any other subject had ever done. With Godwine and hie 
great deeds still living in the minds and on the tongues 
of men, there could be little doubt as to giving him a 
successor there could be hardly more of doubt as to who 
that successor should be. 


* See Appendix G. 
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omar. rx, Wessex mnde a vacancy in his former Earldom of the 
EF a, Mat-Anee. Tt would probably have been difficult to 

rofase the post to the man who had already held it for m 
thort space, Ailfgar, the son of TLeofric of Mercia, His 
appointment left only one of the great Barldoms in the 
House of Godwin, while the House of Leoffie now agnin 
rulod from the North-Wolsh border to the German Ocean. 
But it quite foll in with Harold’s conciliatory poliey to 
acquieewe in an arrangemont which seemed to revered the 
positions of tho two families. Tho possession of Wessex 
was an object paramount to all others, and all the chances 
of the future were in favour of the rising House, Alfie 
accordingly became Earl of the East-Angles* Hix carver 
was turbulent and unhappy. ‘The virtues of Leofric and 
Godgifu seem not to have been inherited by their deseend- 
ants," We hear of Ailfgar and of his sons mainly as rebels 
in whom no trust could bo placed, as traitors to every King 
and to every cause, as mon who never serupled to all in 
the aid of any foreign enemy in order to promote their 
personal objects. Rivalry towards Harold and his house 
was doubtless one great mainspring of their actions, but the 
Norman Conqueror and the last male descendant of Certio 
found if a4 vain ax ever Harold had found it to put trust 
in the grandsons of Leofric. 


rom 


tl 


Trtable IT havo already suggorted that it was probably in comac- 
friumta" quence of the death of Godwine and the succession of 
With, Harold that the restoration of some of the King’s Norman 
Nonaane favourites, onpocially of William Bishop of London, was 

allowed.* ‘This may bave taken place at this sume Enster 


4 See Appendix. * Chronn, Ab, Wig, Potrib. Cant. fn anno, 
“We havo one panegyie on Alger in Ona (gt AD, Ba i 
panegyrie by mimdventure. Ondarie elearly confounded Eta with is 
father. Wiliam of Malmesbury howover (wo above, p. 19) xpwals well 
‘of his government af Baat- Anglia during Harold's Uaniabment. 
+ Bee shove, p.346. 
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nar. rx, ut all soem to have been looked on with less auspicion than 
‘they bad been during the former period, ‘They are now 
freely allowed to witnoss tho royal charters, which implies 
their ucting us members of the national assemblies.’ ‘Their 
Position becomes now one of mere personal favour, not of 
political influence. ‘They are barily mentioned in our 
history; we have to trace them out by the light of their 
signatures and of entries in Domesday. Once only 
English shall we have any reason to suspect that the couree of 
eer events was influenced by them. And in that one case 
Paley their influence i is a mere surmise, and if it wae exercised 
‘at all, it must have been exercised in a purely underhand 
way. ‘The policy of Endward’s reign ix from honeeforth 
a policy thoroughly English. In other words, it is the 
policy of Harold. 
Difference ‘Tt ix easy to understand that the fuclings of Harold with 
Uiwt regard. to the foreigners ditlered somewhat from those of 
fin of | hia father, Godwine and Harold belonged to-difforent 
‘nnd that of generations. Godwine’s whole education, hie whole way of 
looking at things, must have been purely Englih, It is 
hinrdly needful to make any exception on behalf of influences 
from Denmark. The rule of Cnut was one under which 
Danes became Englishmen, not ono under which English- 
“whioh before the Burvay he had exehanzed with Karl Willian Pite-Ovbori, 
‘He etill held lane in Barkubire (56 6, 60, 63), Gloneestershire (166 D), ni 
‘Wiltshire (68 5), if he is, as he doubtless ix, the «ame ax “ Ieinbaldus de 
‘Cironventeo™ and “Renbaklus Proshytor.” Ho was Deow of Cirwmouster 
{mo Hillis. 1. 398), and bonldes hie lay foox ho hold several churches {n Wilt 


shire (Domonday, 65 2). Lt should be notieod shat all his Glouoovtershire 
property had other owners T1t.X, one of whom wne m tmant of Sarl 


A 


‘Dentigs 

"T quote, a1 one example of many, tho signatures ta the foundation 
honrter of Harold's own shureh st Waltham (Cod, Dipl. fi 188), The 
senmingly Norman names, besides Bishop Willan, are ‘*Rodbarts Rogie 
conmnguineve [00 dubs the Blallor Robert the sow of Wyanhre], Hee: 
Verons Rogie comanguinaus, Negenbaldue Rogla cancoltariuy, Hotrus Regie 
‘eapellanns, Baldowinns Regis eapelianus” (Raldwin however (sor 

ig L] may have been Flemish and not Norman.) But the deed tw also 
‘nigned by many English cowrtiert, ao well sx Karis, Prelates, anil They 
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onar. x. maining years of Badwand’s reign is « manifost compromiae 
Compre hotsween Endward’s foreign weaknesses nnd Harold's Eng 
ween lish policy. ‘They wore to be allowed to bask in the 
te King: sunshine of the court; they wore to be carefully shut out 
from political power. If Harold erred, his error, I repeat, 
Jay in too great a toleration of the dangerous intraders, 
Hedwiae ‘The remaining events of the your of Godwine’s death are 
rein some ecclesiastical appointments, which must have been 
vistas made at the Christmas Gemét, and a Welsh inroad, whieh 
seems to have happened about the same time, In the one 
month of October three Prelates died,' Wultsige, Bishop of 
Lichfield, and the Abbots Godwine of Wincheombe and 
Jeateine Athelweard of Glastonbury. ‘The see of Lichfield wns 
bestowed on Leofwine, Abbot of Karl Leofric’s favourite 
15% monastery of Coventry. In this appointment we plainly 
see the hand of the Mercian Barl, of whom, considering bis 
name, the new Bishop is not unlikely to have been a kina- 
‘Wulfrig mon.? At the same time, it would seem, the sce of 
sheaer, ‘Dorchester was at last filled by the appointment of Wal 
195 wig, and the two Bishops elect, as we have eoen, got them 
ooitte beyond sea for consecration ‘The-new Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury was ABthelnoth, a monk of the house, whe 
2-68 beary ao pame for squandering the revenues of the 
monastery, but who contrived to weather all storms, and 
died in possession of his Abbey kixteen years after the 
Norman invasion.’ The disposition of Winchcombe is 
Chroo. Wig. 1053, “And pus ylean geres, foran to alm halgens 
mean, forffenle Wulayy biseop mt Liootfalde, and Godwine abbod 00 
eheats sel Bayer tek ‘on Glostingabyrig, ealle binnan anura 
* Chron. Ab. and For. Wig. Tr was probably now that the Abbey of 
Coventry was given 6» Leotkic of Poterborough. See above, p. $49. It 
10, Ke till kept in the faraily, 
* Laofrio, it wilt be remembered, wee the won of an alderman Leotwine. 
ee vol Lp. 414. + Seo abowe, Pe 34 
* On Abbot Aithslnoth see Willian of Maliabury, Glastonbury History, 
9p Gale, Ui. 344. Athelweard spoiled the Janda, Aithelnoth the ornaments, 


1053-1056. 
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fof Earl Siward, an event which has almost passed from 
‘the domain of history into that of poetry. Macbeth, it 
will be remembered, was now reigning in Seotland.? Like 
Siward himself,? he had rison to powor by a great crime, 
the murder of his predecessor, the young King Duncan. 
And, like Siward, he had made what atonement he could 
by ruling his asurped dominion vigorously and well. We 
have seen that there is no reason to believe that Macbeth 
had, since he assumed the Scottish Crown, renewed the 
fealty which he had paid to Cnut whonshe was Under- 
kcing,’ or, in more accurate Scottish phrase, Maarmor 
‘of Moray. We have also seen that he had been striving, 
in a remarkable way, to make himself friends of tho 
mammon of unrighteousness in the quarter where that 
mammon was“believed to have the greatest influence, 
namely at the threshold of the Apostles. We may be 
sure that Earl Siward, the kinstnan, probably the guardian, 


of the young prince whom Macbeth shut oat fom the 


Beottish Crown,* had all along looked on his formidable 
northern neighbour with no friendly eye, Tt is not easy 
to noo why the attack on Macbeth, if it was to be made at 
all, was wo long delayed. It may be that tha internal 
troubles of England had hitherto forbidden any movement 
of the kind, and that Siward took advantage of the fire 
toason of domestic quict to execute a plan which he had 
long cherished. It may be that the scheme fell in better 
with the policy of Harold than with the poliey of Godwine, 
Botwoen Godwine and Siward, between the West-Saxon 
and the Dane, there was doubtless a standing rivalry, 
partly national, partly personal, But it would fall in with 
the conciliatory policy of Harold to help, rather than to 
* Bee abore, p. 53. * Boo vol. Lp. gam, 


Bee vol bp. 446: + See above ps 56 
* Bee abers, ps4. 
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‘thwart, any designs of the great Northern Earl which omar, 1, 
‘were not manifestly opposed to the public welfare, At 

‘all events, in this year the consent of Eadward? was given, 

a consent which certainly implies the decree of a Witenn- 
gemét, and which no leas cortainly implies the good will of 
Earl Harold. ‘An expedition on a grenb eoale waa under: Smsty 
taken against the Scottish usurpor.? ee Bee 
taken ou behalf of Maleolm, the son of the slain Dunewn, 359 

can admit of no reasonable doubt. "To restoro the lawfil 

Ueir of the Scottish Crown was an honourable protoxt for 
interference in Soottish affwirs on which any English stato 

‘man would gladly seize. And to Siward it was more than 

an honourable pretoxt; it was asserting the rights nnd 
avenging the wrongs of a near kinsman. ‘Tho Harl of the 
Northumbrians accordingly attacked Sootland at the head 

‘of a great force both by land and by sea. The army was 
largely composed of the Housccarls of the King and of 

the Earl, picked and tried soldiers, Danish and English. 
Macbeth was supported? by @ prince who bad now be- Mesteh's 
como a neighbour of England, and a neighbour probably with Thor. 
quite as dangerous us himself. ‘This was Thorfinn, the 
famous Earl of the Orknoys, who had established his power 

‘over tho whole of the Weston Islands, and even over the 
‘coast of Scotland and Strathclyde as far south as Galloway, 
With his help the Scottish King ventured to moot the Defeat of 
host of Siward in a pitched battle, He was encournged by July'sy 
the presence of'a body of the Normans who had been driven '°!+ 
out of England at the roturn of Godwine, ‘They are spoken 

of as if their number was large enough to form a con~ 
vidernble contingent of the Scottish army. ‘The fight was 

fn obstinate one, ‘The Earl's son Osbeorn and his sister's 


+ “Juma Regis,” myn Florence, 1054. 

* On the war with Macbeth seo Appendix ER, 

* See Monob, Chron, Regus Mannim, 46 et seq.) Burton, Mivtory of 
‘Bootlnnd, L 374. 
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omarrx, gon Siward wore slain, and with them # large number of 
the Housecarls, both those of the Eurl himself and of the 
King. ‘The slaughter on the Seottish sido was mora 
feurful still, Dolfin, seemingly a kinsman of the Earl of 
Orkney, was killed,! and the Norman division, fighting no 
doubt with all the gollantry of their rice, enhanced by all 
‘the deyperation of exiles, were slaughtered to aman, We 
thus see that the battle was a most stoutly contested ono, 
and that, us usual, the slaughter fell mainly on the. best 
‘troops on both sides, the Normans on the Scottich aide and 
the Honsocarls on the English, But tho fortune of Enge 
land prevailed; the Scots, deprived of their valiunt allies, 

- were utterly routed, and King Macbeth escaped with 
difficulty from the fivld. ‘The plunder was of an amount 
which strack the minds of contemporary writers sith 
wonder® 

ae Siward was a hero whose history has had a mythical 
element about if from the beginuing;* it would have 
boon wonderful indeed if this, the Inst and greatemt ax 
ploit of so renowned a warrior, had not supplied the 
materials for song und legend. The tule iv told how. 
‘Siwaed, hearing of the death of his son, asked whether 
hia wounda were in front or behind. Being told that. all 
were in front, the old warrior rejoiced; he wished for no 
other end cither for his son or for himself, ‘The story is 
eminently characteristic; but, as it is told us, it is diffi- 
cult to find a place for it in the authentic narrutive of 
the campaign. But fietion has taken liberties with the 
fots of Siward’s Scottish campaign in far moro important 
points, As we have seon, the English victory was com= 
plete, but Macbeth hisoelf escaped. Maloolm was, as King 


* Acunals of Ulator, 1054. See Appendix I. 

* Chron. Wig. 1954. "Anul Imlide bonne miovle horwbups, evilow man 
san wr ne begat” 

* Bee wal. bpp $24, 768. 
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Heroneemt which he fought against Siward. ‘The error began very 
sche carly, and it obtained prevalence enough to become etic 


Inaivar shrined in the poetay which, far more than any historical 
eum" record, has made the name of Macbeth immortal. 


Suicot In the course of this year, seemingly at a Gemét held 
conan, at Midsummer, possibly that in which the expedition 
84 against Macbeth was decreed,’ a most important step 
was taken with regard to the succession to the Crown. 
Tt was a step which proved altogether fruitless, but it is 
‘most important as showing what men’s feelings and wishes 
were at the time. Tt proves beyond doubt that now, two 
years after the retum of Godwine, the idea of the suc 
cession of William had altogether passed away, while the 
idea of the euccession of Harold had not yet occurred to 
men’s minds, The state of the royal house was such se 
to cause the deopest anxiety, The English people, though 
they cared little for any strict law of succession, still 
reveronced the blood of their auclent princes, and they had 
ever been wont, save under the irresistible presvure of 
foreign conquest, to choose their Kings only from among 
tho descendants of former Kings. But now the line of 
their former Kings seemed to be altogether dying out. 
Endward was without children or hopes of children. There 
was no man in the land sprung from the male line of 
Athelred and Eadgar, It is quite possible that there 
may have been men descended from earlier Kings; but 
‘they could only have been distant kinumon, whose royal 
ewoent was well nigh forgotten, and who were no longur 
allowed to count as Aithelings, ‘There was indeed a geand~ 


"Now that tho Houseuarls ore au eatablishod Govtitution, ware are 
carried on with much greater speed than they wore in Aztholred's time. 
IF the expedition was voted at the end of June, Siwant could easly have 
ret Macbuth in tho feld before the ond of Joly. 
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cuae. x. had quite enongh of him as Earl, and they certainly had 


no wish to have any further experionce of him as King, 
Tn the present lack of heirs, men’s thoughts turned to a 
branch of the royal family whose very existence was por 


Pore nigh forgotten. Seven and thirty years before, 





Saar 


the infunt sons of Eadmund Ironside, Endmund and Eade 
ward, had found a ehelter from the fears of Coat under the 
protection of the sainted Hungarian King Stephon. Ead- 
mund was dead ; he had died seemingly while still young. 





Zatvast | Endwand was still living. He hnd, no doubt through the 


‘Whe ith 
Ing ; hie 


influence of Stephen's Queen Gisela, a sister of the Emperor 


marines. Henry the Second, received in marringe a Indy of royal 


descent named Agatha, who most probably wus a niece of 
the Hungarian Queen and of the sainted Emperor.’ ‘This 
marriage would seem to show thet, in those distant lands, 
Badward was acknowledged as a prince, perhaps that he 
was locked to as one who might some day reign in his 
ontive island, And the fuct that the son of Eadward and. 
Agutha bore the renowned English name of Eadgar, shows 
that the Attheling himself cannot have wholly forgotten 
his native land, Yet banished, as he wae, in his cradle, 
ho could have retained hardly any of the feolings of an 
Englishman, and it is hardly posible that he could have 
spoken the English tongue, Eadward must have been 
even lew of an Englishman than his royal namesake and 
uncle, Eadward the King had loft England when he was 
many years oldor than Endward the ABtheling, and he had 
lived in a land which hod a much clover connexion with 
England, Still Normandy was dangerous, and Hungary 
was not. Whatever tho Aitheling was, at least he was not 
Frenchman; his connexions, though forviga, were ia 
every way honourable and in no way formidable, Hun- 
gary was too distant a land to do England cither good or 


* See vol Lp. 410, * S00 Appeutix FF. 
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cuar. sx. for ns English Law allowed any man to he smeseasor before 
the Crown was actually vacant, It is possible that, as 
in some other cases, an clection before the vacanoy may 
have beon attompted;* hut it is perhaps more likely that 
all that was done was to guarantee to Eadwand that same 
strong reference which naturally belonged only to a son 
of a reigning King. Such a proforence, in fayour of one 
who was the last remaining member of the royal family, 
would in effect hardly differ from an exelnsive right. 
‘The resolution in short placed the Aitheling in the same 
position as if his father and not his uncle had been on the 
throne, Hiv position would thus be the same as that of 
Eadwig and Kadgar during the reign of Eadred.* But 
when we remember what followed, it ia important to bear 
in mind that the preference which undoubtedly belonged 
to Eadward would not belong to his coo. Kadward, 
though no long an exile, was an Englishman born, the son 
of a crowned King and his Lady. ‘The young Eadgar 
‘was a native of a foreign land, and was not the son of 
royal parents, ‘This quasi designation of Eadward to the 
Crown involves, as T before said, two things. Tt implies 
that the King had learned that the mnocowion of William 
was a thing which ho never could bring ubout.' It implies 


ae 


§ Bee vol. 4, pp, 108, 477. 7 Bee vol. ic pp. 62, 107, 108. 

# Seo vol. pp. 107, 636. 

* T rely far more on the probebility of the ewe than on the agsount 
sivon by Willaa of Matneabary undor the Safloence of thos Nomati 
Drajuutiws aesinet which ho somesinves struggles but to which be suunetisnes 
yields, He tells us (li, 238), “es Kwards, pronas in senium (fifhy, or 
18 year oF two older), quod ipre non mxcepernt Kiberos et Godaine earl 
facalacere (live, wisit wb Rego Hunorun ut ‘ium tratrie dmvundl, 
awortuon, eum oma fhmilid wud maittervt , favorwnn wt wut ite aut ALi mul 
‘racoedant regno huweditario Anglin ; orbitntom rium cognatorum suffiagio. 
‘ortantati debere.” He then goos on ta dewribe he ABtheling (* vir neque 
Promptan manu neque probus ingonio"), le family, hia return, snd his 
death, The then ds, " Hox itaque, dofoneto cognate, quia pes prioris 
emit salute miragil, Willelmo Comiti Normanuiae enccemiomees Angle 
dell” I beiove exactly the revwrne to be the truth. 
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ur.m, Athelwig? The church of that famous monastery, raised 
by the skill of ite Abbot Mannig,* was now awaiting com 
sworation, For that coremony he deputed his neighbour 
Bishop Leofwine of Lichfield. He then act forth for the 
court of Augustus, The Emperor was then at Kéla, om 
his roturn from the consecration of his young son Henry: 
as East-Frankish or Roman King in the Great Charles's 
‘minster at Anchen.* ‘The immediate tie betwoon Hadward 
and Henry had been broken by the death of Queen Gun 
hild; the King who was now to be crowned was the child 
of Houry’s second wife, the Empress Aynos of Poitiers.* 
But the interchange of gifts and honours between the 
Roman and tho insular Basilens was none the less condiat 
and magnificent. English writers dwell with evident 
pleasure on the splendid reception which the English 
Bishop met with both from the Emperor and from Hor= 
mann, the Archbishop of the city where Ealdred had been 
prownted to Henry, We hear also how greatly edified the 
English Primate was, and what reforms he was afterwards 


Hi 


+ So T understand the pasaye to the Kvestian History, p87, about 
Bitalvigs ponent tothe Abbey of Bralum in tong, tle dere 
‘spoken of a+ one “qui multe antes tempore eplacopatam Wiguenensie 
vclenin sul) Aldroto nrchiepiscopo Inuabillter rexorn.” See Mr. Macray/s 
ote, That Kaldred ie oaled Areilishop eod be no difficulty. I ia the 
old question about the days of Ablnthar the Priest, Of Appendix 00; 
* On AMannig, soa abowa, p. 69, 

* Chron, Wig. 1964. "Ani be lofilo Leatwine blsceop to halglanne 
‘yet mynster mt Hoteshamme, on vi. Id. Oot.” 

"Young Henry was crowned at the age of five at Anchen, July 25th, 
1054, by Heewann, Arohbahop of Koln. Sos Lambert in aod 


‘carnia tatpen inoontinontian freuare non potult.” Was Henry the Third 
tou Smita Mary the Booond 
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ome. x. and he had in his old age marriod, and survived, a widow 
named Godgifo.' We might have fancied that Waltheot 
‘was her son, but we know for certain that he wns the son. 
of the danghter of the old Northumbrian Earls, and that: 
‘ho unhappily inherited all the deadly fouds of hix mothers 
house.’ Siward died at York, the capital of his Earldom, 
Soret A tale, charactoristic at Teast, whether historioully true or 
Get,” Hot, told how the stern Danish warrior, when he falt denth 
approaching, deemed it w disgrace that he should die, not 
con the field of battle, but of discase, like a cow.” If he 
could not actually die amid the olash of arma, he would at 
leust die in warrior's garb. He called for his armour, and, 
harnessed as if again to march against Machoth, the stout 
‘Hie foond- Karl Sivan breathed this Inat.* But this foros spirit was 
hurt ae not inconsistent with the piety of the time, Saint Olaf, 
Galmaot the soartyred King of the Northen, had by thia time 
become a favourite object of reverence, especially among 
men of Scandinavian descent.’ In his honour Earl Siward 
had reared a church in a suburb of his eapital eallod Gal- 
manho," a church which, after the Norman Conquest, grew 


But he coold hardly bo * in oun jacana” (IR Higdon, ib. vi Galo, 981), 
when wo think of bis importance twelve yen Inter. 

"We know tir thronch a dooument in Cod. Dipl, tv. 6g, Goslgtem. 
¥idoa" giver Innds to Peterborough pro redemptions anime aus. pe 
consent Regis Hadavart,” She ton waried Sinan: * Posen woampit 
xn Simuardus Comes in conjugio ; post tamjoe now tmultua mortua ext. 
‘Tho singular story about vow Inns will bo boat told sehen disewaing Khe 
character of Waltheof. 

* Boe vol: Lp. §26.. lm. Dun. X Periptt. 81. *Nepos AlMredl Comite 
Gomer Walcot, erat nin filias flim lian" Siuseun (ib, 84) seeibe Wo 
imply that Walthoof hold Bernicin unr hie ththor (A> sve Waitheafo 
‘eonitatuva Northymbroruin dedie"); but he clourly was not in powession 
in 1063. ee Himeon's own account, X Seriptt, nay. Om tha question 
whether he recived Northamptonshire on hie fathor's death or ten years 
Inter, see Appendix, 

* Hon, Hun, BI. B. 760 C; Bromton, 946 Ann, Wink 26, 

* Compare the gifts of Cyt to Saint Olal at Exeter, p. 390. 

* Chronn, Ab, and Wig. “And bo lige’ wt Galmsahd, ow fom 
mynateo oe ho 9pW! let tienbrinn nd halgian on Godex and Olaf namin 
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enar. xx, Norman calumny has represented as depriving ‘Tontig of 


Badward 
Barat 


hie hereditary rights! We may snapeet that we are 
hore reading the history of influences which it was more 
necessary to bring to bear on the minds of the Witan 
than on that of the King? For there ix no 

of Fadward's seign which is nore Hikoly to have been the 
King’s personal act. ‘Tostig, rather than Hxrold, wae 
Endward’s personal favourite, Te wan the HéphaintiOn, 


for Tosti, the friend of Eadward, while Harold was rather the Km- 


teros, the friend of the Kings? ‘Tostigg also stood highor in 
the good will of their common sister the Lady. Cut off in 
‘a great mensure from his Norman favourites, the afloctions 
of Eadward hud settled themselves on the thied son of 
Godwine, He would therefore naturally desire to rate 
Tostig to the highest dignities in his gift, or, if he felt 
hesitation in doing ao, it could only be from the wish ta 
‘keep his favourite always about his own person, In fact 
‘we shall find that Eadward could not bring himself to give 
tp the socioty of Tostig to the degree which the interests 
of hin distant Barldom called for, And this froquent 
absence of the Eurl from his government ecems to hare 
been among the causes of the misfortunes which afterwards 
followed.* 

{Vite Tadw, 4e8 “Agentibusque amicis potissimum autem et pro 
:merite hoc «jue fratre Haroldo Duce at ejussorare Haging, ot naw resintente 
‘Rege ob innumern ipsiue fdeliter acta servitin, ducatum «jus suscopit 
‘Tostinus, vir sollioet fortis et magod pravditus animi saguaitate ot aollertii” 

2 "The Birgraphor, omentially a courtier, always like to attribute x 
much a pomible to the peronal sotion of the King, avd to keep that of 
‘the Witan as far as may be jn the back grout, 

7 Plutarch, Apopbil, Alox. ag. Ty ply ade Kparepby dAurem 
mderae, guddir Be “Hoaierluen’ Kperaphy wiv yhy, pra, dallawsiy tevin, 
"Hgaorier 86 garaddtartyor, Kadwart's affection for Tortig in also marked 


‘by William of Malmesbury, fi 2; "*@Quia Toutiou diigoret, 
eoto musillarl aon 





This seems implied In the Blographer's devoription of the tate of thlage 
‘bon the Northuinbrian revolt heoke oot in 1065 (423); rab . . « Tone 
Nims in curid Hegis, dintinagie coumnoratus ext ouin #0, ¢jas detoatun 
‘aznane ot joie in dspomenilieroyalis pala nogota.* 


TOSTIG EARL OF THE NORTHUMBRIANS, arr 


Riad paseo ae eee 
Earldom was, as T have already impliod, a distinot novelty, Sevaity of 
Ever since Northusoberland had consol to bo ruled. by Sun Hut 
Kings of her own, she had been raled by Karls chosen Wynter 
from among her own people, ‘The wnoient Kingdom had 
sowetimes been placed under one, sometimes under two, 
chiefs; but they had always beon native chiefs. ‘The rule 
of tho stranger Eric had been short, and he seems to have 
allowed the line of the ancient princes to retain at lenst a 
subordinate authority? Siward, a stranger by birth, was 
‘connected with the ancient family by murriage.® And both 
‘Eric and Siward were Danes; Tostig: eame of a line which 
‘most probably sprang from the most purely Saxon part of 
‘England. ‘The experiment was « hazardous one, yet it wax 
‘ove which was not only dictated by sound policy, but which 
-cireumstances made almost unavoidable. eet in 
-doms, I may ngnin repeat, wore neither strictly hereditary Sra 
nor strictly elective. "They were in the gift of tho King See 
and his Witon, but there was always a atrong tendency, 
just ax in the caso of the Kingdom itsclf, to choose out 
‘of the family of the decensod Parl, whenever thore was no 
‘hviows reason to do otherwise. But on the death of Siward Lmpomi 
thew nov avon tod tris ot he ag 
was in the caso of the Kingslom when it became vacant by $l". 
the death of Endwant. ‘The eldest son of Siward hnd fallon death of 
in the Scottish war, and the one survivor of his house was 
still a child. Orwolf, seemingly the only malo ropre« 
wentative of the anciont Harls,* was still a mere boy.* 

‘Where was therefore no available candidate of the old 
princely line. And when we think of the state of the 
+ Unlew Aiifbuln of Deire was an exenption, See vol. i. p 645. 
seertln * See wo kp, 52s 
* S09 abore, p. * Bee vol. tp. 2a. 
{ile calcd edslaswna” by Siuson. of Durban (X Bagh seg) tx 
(years later. Hie father had now bean dend fourteon years; Ovwulf must 
Aherofore have been » mere babe at the time of his death, 
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amr. 1x, countey, of the deadly fouds and jealousies which prevailed 


even between the reigning Eurly and other powerfel men, 
wo shall see that the nomination of any private Northum- 
brian would have been a still more hazardous experiment 
than the nomination of a stranger. ‘The Northumbrians 
themselves weem to have felt this, when, ton years later, 
the choice of their Earl was thrown into their own hands 
Thoy then chose, not a Northumbrian, but a Mercian. 


Lay Bat it may well bo doubted whether it, was good policy” 


to appoint a West-Saxon, and especially a member of the 


‘tho ap: 
Inetvet House of Godwine. ‘This was perhaps going too fir in 


the way of reminding the proud Danes of the North of 
their subjection to the Southern King, Tt could not fail 
to suggest the idea of an intention to heap together all 
honours and all authority on a single fumily. And, as 
events showed, the porsonal character of ‘Tostig: proved 
unfitted successfully to grapple with the difficult task 
which was now thrown upon him. 

In weighing the character of the third son of Godwine, 


Charneter 
TG ew monet be on our guard aguinst several distinct sources 


of error, We are at first tempted to condema without 
mercy one who became the enemy of his nobler brother, 
who waged open war with his country, and whose invasion 
of England, by aoting as a diversion in William's favour, 
was ano main cause of the succes of William's expedition. 
‘Wo read the account of his crimes at set forth by his 
Northumbrian enemies, and we think that no punishment 
could be too heavy for the man who wronght them. On 
the other hand, though Tostig, as an adversary of Harold, 
comes in for a certsin slight amount of Norman favour, 
there wns also a temptation, which for the most part wax 
found irresistibly strong, to blacken both sons of the 


Leewots of Traitor equally. ‘Tho opposition between Harold and Toatig 


ar 
Teste. 


we" during the last two years of their joint lives hax thus 


supplied the materiale for a hesp of legends of revolting 
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to his promise, grave, reserved, admitting few or none to 
share his counsels, so that he often surprised men by the 
suddouness of his actions. His zal against wrongedoers, 
the virtue of the ruler for which his father and brother 
are 60 loudly praised, grew in him to a passion which 
carried him boyond the bounds of justice and honour* 
‘The whole picture deecribes him as a man of honest and 
upright intentions, but of on unbending stornness which 
most have formed a marked contrast to the frank and 
conciliatory divposition of his brother. Such a man, placed 
as a ruler over a turbulent and refractory people, might, 
almost unconsciously, degenerate into a cruel tyrant. 
Northumberland, we are told, was, at the time when he 
undertook its government, in a state to whioh it is 
impossible to believe that either Normandy or southern 
England afforded any likeness, Siward’s strong arm had 
done something to bring ite turbulent inbabitants into 
order; yet thioves and murderers still had so completely 
the upper hand that travellers had to go in parties of 
twonty and thirty, and oven then were hardly safe? ‘Tosti: 
ect himself vigorously, evidently too vigorously, to work 
to pat an ond to this state of things. His severity was 
morcilees and impartial; death and mutilation were freely 
dispensed among all disturbers of public order. THis efforts, 


* Vita Xadw. 409. 

2 Tb. "At Dax Tostinus of ipse gravi quidem ot «aplentl continentib, 
sal ering polligner iw pervequendas malitid, viel prlivas et indiee 
solubill ments eonstantia,” Ins writer who ie ofriving Int bo snake 
‘out a ent for Tontig, the words in Ttalice moan x great deal. We shal 
se, a4 wn go 00, Feason to justify iafinitely stronger expressions j but the 
pout Is that Tomtig wae Hot a mere wanton opprewor, but a ruler who 
carried & severe justion to such w degree av to bocomo injunticn, "Thin ix 
ho tmpremi ed by the no doubt Aattering, but sill very carefully 
drawn, portrait given by the Biographer, 

Halw, 421. “Tort antacossor jus Dus Siwnidis x ferieate 











Jjuulicli yal thieretur, taimen tanta yunti live erudelitas ot Del Inouttie 


Iabehatar ot vixtriginte vel viginti in wie comiiatn pomsnnt Tre, ain wat 
{oterfosreatar aut depredarentur ab inudiantiasn Iatronuns multitudine.” 
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ur. r end became a great criminal; but he clearly was not = 
‘monster or a villain from the beginning of his carcer. 

Hie ‘Tho whrange thing iv that a man of this disposition, 
ivour with Whose virtues were all of the sterner sort, should have 
Hadwart. “Locome a pervonal favourite with a fecble King Ilex 
Hadward. One may perhaps explain it by the principle 
which often makes men, both in love and in friendship, 
prefwr those who are most unlike themeclves, A man 
like Eadward would cling to a man like Tosti ax hie 
natural protector, and, after all, weak as Endward was, 
there wer elements in his character to which the extreme 
severity of Tostig would not be unacceptable or even 
unlike. The King who had commanded Godwine to 
march against the untried citizens of Dover would not 
‘be likely to condemn the harshness of Tostig’s rule in 
Northumberland, And there were other points in Tostig’s 
chameter which would notarnlly and rightly commend 
hhim to the favour of the saintly King. Tostig, like 
William, practised some virtnes which Harold neglected. 
While Harold’s affections seem to have dwelt wholly on an 
English mistress, Tosti set an example of strict fidelity 
to his foreign wifo.’ Of the two, the husband of Judith 
would doubtless be more acceptable to Endward then 
the lover of Eadgyth Swanneshale. ‘Tostig too was of 
a bountiful disposition, and Judith, who was a devout 
woman, direeted a large share of his bounty to pious 
objects? ‘Through all these causes Tostig easily won the 

© Vita Badw yoy." Propter camiet regia stirpie ucureu euare ommiin 
Watiewes votajtaten, calets tunteratine corporis et orl sul pradenter rogers 
conmestatiog:n.” On thin aingular use of tho word cuits, whic i find: 
‘Sse to Will of Madnvabry soe Appaodn 

* Vita tad. 409, *Quova largiretar, liberal effundebat ananitognti xt 
{requemtivs hoe hortsta religicam con) roa in Christi fcbnt Ivanore qjumen. 
pre ABqno Romina Iabili tavern” Thais: snd Judith had wine eve¥ewn 
for Saint Cuthteeht, and were boantifal in their gifte to bie eburch at 


Drerkase. Dat Julith elated woder the discipline which fortmdy wets 
2 par ther perwaal devotions at hie shrine. She ascentingty, bane 
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Geese et needy ela 
Accessor Entdred bad boca bound to the faithless Carl 
Dre tes i ning to saw Oat the wahoo : 


eet Piaf epsese ee a see. 
with Mne- government, and that it was made with a view ta the joint 
hth prosecution of hostilities against a common enemy, When 


‘Tostig continued to support the man of King Eadward 
against the usurper. ‘Then doubtless it was that the 
King of Scots and the Earl of the Northumbrians entered 
into this close mutual relation, But the tie of sworn 
brotherhood was one which was seldom found strong 
enough to bind the turbulent spirits of those times, It 
wat almost as lightly on the conscience of Malcolm as it 
hhad rat’ on tho conscience of Carl. ‘The engagemont was 
observed as long us it happened to be convenient, and no 
longer. While Tostig wae the guardian of the English 
border, Maleolm’s brotherhood with Tostig did not hinder 
him from violating the frontiers of ostig’s Earldom, 
‘When ‘Tostig was an exile in arms against his country, 
the tie was remembered, and it procured him a warm 
wolcome at the Scottidh Court. 


glue, The appointment of Tostig to the Earklom mast have 
Siuen'Ss, been made in the Gemdt which way held ia London in the 
"KK Lent of this year.* In the same Assembly, lfigar, Burl 
of the Fast-Angles, was banished. ‘The aceounts whioh 
wo have of thie transaction are not very intelligible, ‘The 


$ Boo vol. Lp. 393 "See voli.p ya, * Sa Append BR, 
* Chron. Pete 1055. “Pa bead sunn alee witann gown vi on a 
raldlenctone” Flo. Wig. "Habito Londoola conalle” 
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omar. ix, did but follow the least justifiable wot in the career of his 
rival, But, if Harold had sct a bad example, Ailfigar 
improved upon it. Harold had songht to force his way 
into the country at the head of mercenaries hired in 
fa forcign land. But he hod not allied himself with the 
enemies of his country; he had not carried om a war 
‘againat England in the interest of an over reatlew foe of 


Aine — to sink. Ho went over, as Harold had done, to Treland, 
li'imindd, and there gathered a foreo of eighteen ships, besides the 
fone in which he had mado his own voyage, "Thee ships 
were doubtless manned by the Scandinavian settlers in 
‘that country.’ With thie fleet he sailed to some haven in 
sodvnkee Wales, probably in North Wales, where ho met: Graffydi 
sejtone? and made an alliance with him? ‘The Welsh Prince was 
fyi” pow at tho height of his power. He had this vory year 
overthrown and slain his South-Welsh rival, Gruffyid the 
on of Rhydderch.? He seems now to have been master of 
the whole Cymrian territory, and, at the head of such 
power, he was more dangerous, and probably more hostile, 
to England than ever. Nothing then could be more op- 
portane for his purposes than the appearance af x banished 
English Earl at tho head of a powerful force of Krish 
Danes, Ailfgar nt once asked for Gruffydd’s help in awar to 
‘bo waged against King Endward.! The plan of a campaign 


i 


* Chron. Ab, rpg. “He gowende tie to Trlande, and begent hm ar 
i; Jot woes xvi. voip bntan hie wgoman.” Bo svi. pirates mayb 
Aoqaistie” Jo Florence, The part of Trnland whence they ware la mit 
mentioned, but Diarmid, the protector of Harold, wan still roigning mt 
‘Diablin, abd he would doubtloes be equally ready to protect AEMgur. Ten 
Aint 90 mention of the mattor in tho Trish Chronicles. 

* The language of the three Chronicles aud of Florence is singularly 
‘varied, Dat thoy all amort the same fat, 

Ann. Camb, 1058, “'Grifinon filiuy Lowolin, Gritud fiwm Bidereh 
‘oelt ot Merofondiazn vaatarit.” So Dut y 105 

“FL. Wig. **Potivit [Algaru»] us conten Hegets Radwardom sib met 
in oui.” 








ae Thee work of Contrseticns Case beget senene to baewe Yes 
carrud om Vy Grolly@d aod bin alien 
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wane at Inet met by o large fore ander Ralph, | 
A the sss, conalating partly of the levies of 
and partly of his own Freoch and Norman _ 
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cuse.1x, more were wounded, On the side of Ailfgar and Graflydd 


Bite 


frida 


wo aro told that not a man was lost. 

‘The Weleh King and the English Earl entered Hereford 
the kame day? without resistance. ‘Tho chief object of 
their wrath seems to have been the cathedral church of the 
* diocese, tho minster of Saint Aithelberht. ‘The holy King: 
of the Eust-Angles, betrothed to the divghter of the 
famous Offa, had come to seek his bride at her father’s 
court, He was there murdered by the intrigues of Cyne- 
thryth, the wife of the Mercian King® He became the 
local saint of Hereford, and the minster of the city boasted 


EBidabdeo, of his relicn an ite choicest treasure, ‘That church was now 
Boer! ruled by Altholstan, an aged Prolate, who had almady 
01086 at for forty-three years Tit, for the last twelve years, 


blindness had caused him to retire from the active govern- 
mont of his diocese, which was administerod by a Welah 
Bishop named ‘Tremerin,? Aithelstan is spoken of ae a 
man of eminent holiness, and he had, doubtless in his 
moro active days, rebuilt the minster of Saint Aithelberht, 
and enriched it with many ornaments. Tho invaders 
attacked the church with the fury of heathens; indeed 
among the followers of ZEligar there may still have beon 
votaries of Thor and Odin. Seven of the Canons at- 


F Chron, Als “Awl man slob wr myoat wl, abutan feower bud 
manne Be fife,and hig nomnne ayoan." ‘The Annales Cambriwe (1044) 
have simply, “Grifigus . » Herforisan vastarit,” without ynontion of the 
nttle, ‘The Brut (1054) i» much fuller. it minke no mention of Afgan 
‘and his contingent, but it yponks of Reeinolf or Randwit as the commander 
fof the Kngllah. Lt myn nothing of the speotal reaion for the flight of the 
English, whiod it says happened “after » severely hard battle,” 

# The buttle, according to the Abingdon Chronisle and lorenoe, the 
““hareying™ nosording to tho Worverter Chronicle, wnt on the 24th of 
October, ix. Kal. Nov. 

* Bo all tho Chronicles under 790. * Boe Appendix HEEL, 

* Chrown. Ab. and Wig. and Flor. Wig. 1055, ‘Thin ean hantly be the 
‘Trumerin, Maho uf Saint Dacli', who was consneratal at Canterbury by 
Archbishop Affre in 994. I. de Diooto, X Horiptt. 461, ee Stubbs, Reg. 
San om 158 
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ouan. 1 tho last at least mainly of wood. Over all rose the square 
maze of the Norman donjon, an ominous foreboding of the 
days which were goon to come. All, church, castle, houses, 
fell before the wasting arms of AElfgar and Graflydd. 
‘They went away rejoicing in their viotory and in the 
Renita ot rich booty which they carried, ‘The blow aoomn to have 
“i broken the hearts of the two Prelates whoso flock suifered 
a, 5p fearfully. ‘Tremerin died bofore the ond of the year, 
7956 and Aithelstan early in the year fllowing.! 

King Eadward was now in his usual winter-quarters at 
Gloucestor, Hithor the timo of the Christmas Gemét wax 
hastened, or the King, in such an emorguncy, acted on bia 
own responsibility. ‘The defence of the country and the 
chastisement of the rebels could no longer be left in the 
hands of hie incapable nephew. The occasion called for the 
wisest head and the strongest arm in tho whole realm, 

Harold Though his own government had not been touched, the 
tint the Earl of the West-Saxone was bidden to gather a {aren 
ek: from all England, and to attack the Welsh in their own 
Ind. It is not unlikely that his brother was, as in a Inter 

war with the same enemy, summoned from Northumber- 

land to his help. Late as was the season of the year, 

Cumpari- Harold did not shrink from the task.? This seams to have 
sepaad bbeen his first experience of Welsh warfire, and we aro not 
sh told whether he now adopted those special means of adapt. 
ing his operations to tho peculiar nature of the country, 
1063. =k pv Dipegnen in his later and moro famous 
campaign. He thon, as wo shall soe, eansed his soldiers to 





nem 


* Chroma. Ab, and Wig. nad Flor. Wig. 1955, 1056 

* Flovence, at thie point, seems quite to boil over with admiration foe 
‘Harold "Quod whl Regi tnnotait, do toth mex AngliA exoroitum on- 
‘groqart juss, oud Glaworme congregsto etrouuuas Dusem Eiaroldaan prm= 
feolt, qui, devote Juma obtemperans, Grifinum et Algaram tmplgre Inst 
quitur, a6 fines Walsnorun qudscler ingrensus, ultra Straddalo cartre= 
otaton ont; ae lt, quia virum fortenn wt belts ipsum sieht, um 
co coromittero belluin now audeoten, in Suth-Waliam fugerunt,” 








HAROLD'S FIRST WELSH CAMPAIGN, 


adopt the light arms and loose array of the Welsh, and tar. sx 


thereby proved more than a match for them at their own 
weapons, ‘The story seems rather to imply that he did not 
do so on this occasion, and that the later stroke of his 
genins was the result; of the lessons which he now learned. 
In neither case did a Welsh enemy dare to meet Harold in 
a pitched battle; but there is a marked differonce between 
‘the two campaigns; in the enrlier one the Welsh success 
fally eseapod Harold’s pursuit, while in the later «no they: 
were unable to do so. Harold guthered his army at 
Gloucester; he passed the Welsh border, and pitched his 
camp beyond the frontier district of Stmddele? But the 
main point is that Gruflydd and Ailfigar, who bad marched 
s0 boldly to the conflict with Ralph, altogether shrank 
from giving battle to Hurold, They escaped into South 
Wales. Harold, finding it vain to pursue auch an enemy, 
gave up the attempt. He dismissed the greater part of 
his urmy, that: is probably the militia of the shires, morely 
bidding them keep ‘themselves in readiness to withstand 


the onemy in case of any sudden inroad.* With the rowt Harald 
‘of hit troops, that is probably with bis own following, {ie 


he went on to take measures for securing the important 
post of Hereford against futuro attacks, ‘The castle had 
been levelled with the ground, the ebnroh was @ ruin, the 
Thouses of the townsmen were burned. Harold sot himeclf 
to repair the mischief, but bis notions of defending a city 


* See Flor. Wig. 1045,‘ Stenldole" or “Strtelai™ (40 Domewlay, 
383, 186, 187) fn « border distvtat rookones along with Murefurdahire in. 
Hare also we find (+82 8) *unaan biden Walevenm 'T. R. B, 


‘FL Wig. 105g." Majovem cxercitie partem ibi diminit, mandans oie 
Sera ereesrer pn opened ar resintervat” 
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cour, ox, were different from those of the Frenchman Ralph, The 
first object of the English Earl was to eccuro the town. 
itself, not to provide # stronghold for ite governor, It 
docs not appear that he rebuilt the onstle, bat he at onco 
suppliod the city itself with the novdfal defences. So 
important a border town was no longer to be left open to 
the raids of every enemy and every rebol, Ax a military 
measure, to mect o temporary emergency, he surrounded 
the town with a ditch and a strong wall. ‘This wall, in ite 
first estate, though strengthened by gates and bare, seema 
to have been merely n dyke of earth und rough stoves. 
But, before the reign of Eadward was ended, Harold, thon 
Karl of the shire, followed the example of Eadward at: 
‘Toweoster and Athelstan at Exeter, and surrounded tho 
town with a wall of masonry.t The wooden houses of the 
citizens could soon be rebuilt, Hereford was soon again 
peopled with burghers, both within and without the wall, 
some of them the men of the King and others the men of 
Earl Harold? The minster had been burned, but we must 


41 infor this from a comparison of the Chronicles, Florence, andl Domes 
day, The Abingdon Chronicle mya, “And Harald Korl tot diclan 6x dle 
‘Selene prt Js Hola” Taee ep ve dsl tetas 
redions, vallo lato et alto illsm cinxit, porte ot weria munivit" ‘Thowe 
aqcoumts, aa wll as the probability of the. enae, point 4o-« tore * ynllum, 
But in Domenday, 179, we rvad of thoro being n“murua” at Morford in 
Ae Kimo of King Kadword, which seen to finply w stone wall. Nothing: 
fs more likely than that Harold should throw up a hasty miuad wow, ail 
aftorwanla rake n more elaborate fortideation, when, aa { aball presently 
show, Hereford ose unter bis imuntiate government, Ou tbe walle of 
Exeter and Towooster noe wo. . pp. 30%, 315. 

7 Ove Wundeet and tree burghers held of the King, twentyweren. of 
Karl Harold, whowe custom were the xarno x thove of the King’s mim, 
Tho enstame oro detailed at great leogth, ‘The burghers were linble to 
tmllitary wervice againat tho Wolth, and they paid w fine of forty aillings 
to the King in caso of disobedience to the Sherif «nmmous for that 
‘purpose, Se server with hirer ‘The Reeve paid twelve pounde to the 
ing ond six t0 Karl Harold, that i» the Karl's thind penny, ‘The Ring 
toad & mint, aod slo the Bishop. ‘The whole detaily ara exceedingly 
‘curious, atl I vhall probably have to refor 40 them agala, 





—— 
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car. Herefordshire wo aro not told. Elgar now came to the 
Files King, and was formally restored to his dignity. ‘This wat 
he done in the Christmas Gemét, in which we may suppose 
Haciiom that the terms of the peace of Billingsley were formally 
1055-1986 confirmed. 
Invmivn of Ponce with Gruffydd was ensily decreed in words, but 
Hocisnd it was not s0 easily carried out in act. ‘The restless Briton 
Butea eagerly caught at any opportunity of earrying his ravages 
10f6. beyond the Saxon border. ‘The Weleh Annals hore fill up 
a gap in our own, and make the story mare intelligible. 
With the help of # Scandinavian chief who is deseribed na 
‘Magnus the son of Harold,* Gruffydd mado « new incursion. 
into Herefordshire. We may well beliove that the restarn= 
tion and fortification of Hereford was felt as a thorn in his 
ide, ‘This time the defence of the city and whire wax not 
loft in the hands of any Eatl, fearful or daring, but fell. to 
ono of the swaslike Prolates in whorn that age was wo fertile. 
Death ot Bishop Atthelstan, an I have already said, died early in the 
Haden, year at Bosbury, an episcopal lordship lying under the 
Yairi] western slope of the Malvern Hills." His burial ia Saint 
Atholborht’s minster muxt have been the first great public 
ceremony in the restored city. In the choice of a successor, 
Endward, or rather Harold, was guided at least; as mach 


+ he Worvestor Chronislo, which, ax well se (il more stranply) Hab 
‘of Peterborough, wholly loaves out Harold's exploit, seems to recond 
Ailigar'srostoration with some doyroe of sareuxm ; * And jw ja bi beef 
‘murat to yfole gedén, man gormdde bane red, Jeet man AEltyar Kor! getans 
Angod, nod ugeat Win his eorldara, and enll jet hima ofpenwumen ware” 

* Tho Annalon Cambri have " Magnus fillus Hiarnldi vastanit regione 
Angloram, auxiliante Griioo Hage Hritonara.” Tho Hrut gives hiza the, 
‘range deseripsion Magno unb Horalt, brenhin Germania,” whith T do 
‘not underetand, Wes ho Ailfg's Tri ally, defranded of Win pay? The 
‘entry tho yenr before, about waiting at Chester, Tooke Wie it. Buk it te 
‘Jost pomibile that Maguos the son of Harold may mean the aon of Huraki 
Hardrada. 

* Fl, Wig, 1036. "In episcopal vis. que voontur Bownhyrig decent. 
‘A fine thirteonth century church and some remains of the episcopal inanor 
ill exe. 
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conar. ix. else when they were able to take the Saxons at some dine 
advantage. What tho Chroniclor paints is the wearing, 
cheerless, bootless kind of warfire which iv carried on with 
‘a restless enemy who can never be brought to a regular 
battle. Tt is not ill snecess in fighting that he speaks of, 
but the wretchedness of endless marching and encamping, 
and tho loss of men and horses, evidently hy wearinés 
mther than by the sword. ‘The wisest, heads in the nation 
agroed that a stop must, at any cost, be put to this state of 
Enldred things, On the death of Leofgur, the soe of Hereford was 
sot committed to Bishop Kaldred, whose energy seems to havo 
Hortn! ghrunk from no amount of burthens, ecclesiastical, military, 
eiWor or civil? By the counsel of this Prelate and of the Haris 
Groffyat Leoftio and Harold, the Welsh King was reconciled to hits 
reconellet English over-lord.° ‘This expressian may be only a decorous 
‘wont, way of attributing to the King personally a measure which 
‘8 way really the act of the three able statesmen who are 
represented os intervening between him and his dangerous 
‘vaneal, But Eadward did sometimes exert a will of his 
‘own, and when he did so, his will was often in favour of 
more violent courses than seemed wise or just in the eyes 
of hiv counsellors, Tt is quite possible thon that Kadward 
was, as he well might be, strongly incensed oguinst 
Gruflydd, and that it needed all the arguments of Leoleie 
and Harold, and of Baldred so renowned as a pewoemaker,* 
to permade the King to come to any terms with one so 


4 Chran, Ab, 1086. + KaforBtio is to atelianne soo getrecednas, and $00 
faro ent, and woo fyrdung, and Jet geswine and manna fyll and eno hore, 


Jo eall Englahere deal 
* See above, pp. £52, 361. 371» ‘The Chronicles dntivetly say, “Madre 
‘Discoap fong to umn biscwoprice po Loofyar bite.” Floreooe mather woftans 


Roge Kadwardo Walanorum Togem Griffnow pactficaverunt* 
+ Bo above, ps 86, 


bb ad 
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carts. This homage of Gruffydd, and this surrender of landa, 

1977. remind us of the homage and surrender made, ender the 

like cirenmstances, by the Inst successor of Gruffydd to a 

greator Halward.’ As for the Welsh King’s onth, it was 

kkopt after the usual fhshion, that is, till another fryourable 
opportunity ocurred for breaking. it. 

Seovaee One other point may be noted in connexion with this last 

Harvld, traneaction. ‘That: is the way in which Harold, Leofrio, 

Tein. aud Euldved are described as acting together. If this 

rh implies no farther oooperation, it at least implies that 

these three took the same side in a debate in the Witena- 

gemét, Yet Leofric was the father of Haroli’s rival 

Ailigar, and the last fimo that the names of Harold and 

Ealdred were coupled together was when Ealdred was sent 

1051. to follow after Harold on his journey to Bristol. But now 

all these old gradges seem to have been forgotten. In 

fact not one of the three men was likely to prolong » 

gradge needlessly. Harold’ policy was always a polley 

of conciliation ; if—what we can by no means affirm—hin 

conduct with regard to the outhwry of Alfigar was ot all 

of another character, it was the last example in his history, 

Enldred was emphatically the peace-mnaker, He had no 

doubt long ago made his own peace with Harold, and he 

had probably used his influence to reconcile him with any” 

with whom reconciliation was still necdful. Leoftie had. 

often been opposed to Godsvine, and he must: have looked 

with uncomfortable feelinge on his wonderful rise, But 

he had never beon a bitter or violent enemy; we have 

always found him playing tho part of a mediator betwoen 

extrome parties, ‘There is no trace of any personal quarrel 

between him and Harold. He may have thonght himself 

wronged in the outlawry of his son: but he could not 

fail to condemn Alfgur’s Inter conduct and to approve 

that of Harold. He must have admired Harold’s enengutio 


+ Seo thu while nccount in W, Bishanger, 905 40s Miley. 
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quar.1x had no means of support to look to except the insufficient 


revenues of his Bishoprick.! Ho had, it appears, been 
Jong looking forward to annexing, afr the manner of 
‘the time, & second Bishoprick to his own, Aa Leoftie 
had united the Bishopricks of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
0 Hermann hoped to unite those of Wiltshire and Dorset~ 
shire, whenover the episcopal chuit of Sherborne should 
become vacant. Hermann, as the mission with which he 
had been entrusted shows,? stood high in royal favour, 
and the Lady Eadgyth bad long befora promised to ume 
her influence on his behalf, whenever the wished for 
‘opportunity should occur. But another means of ine 
creasing the episcopal wealth of Ramsbury now presented 
itself Tho Abbot of Malmesbury was dead. ‘Though 
‘the monasteries had not yet reached their full measure of 
exemption from cpiseopal control, we may be sure that 
the Bishops had alroady begun to look with jealousy on 
‘thow heads of great monastic houses who had gindually: 
grown up into rival Prelatex within thoir own diocesan, 
Hermann at Ramsbury felt towards the Abbey of Malmese 
bury much ns in after days his countryman Savario at 
Wells felt towards the Abbey of Glastonbury. Hore was 
a good opportunity at once for raising his Bishoprick tole 
proper standard of temporal income and for getting rid of 


* Will, Malma. Sorfpttp. Ted, 145, Antecemores mos indigenss file; 
 slienigenam mullo parontam compendia vitai quo sustentet babere® 
‘Tormann however had « nephow, who, ashe is dveribed ns am Krgahmasy, 
‘yaw doublons » sister's wn, who we made » knight by Willism, sox oki 
‘sds of hia uncle's church. ‘Thin examen from Donienday 66, where of 
two Hnglishinen {°*duo Angli") whe beld certain Iands of the ehareh of 
Balishury, we reat that ‘une ox ole eat salle jam Moya, #t mepon fat 
‘Bormannt 


atum abo unlendam aatiquls Kdgthe Regio prowinns eperibavn™ 

* Om the history of Sararic and hie desgne on Glastonbury, wee the 
Wstory of Adam of Domerabam. in Angie Boor, 4 578) aod My Js Re 
Groon avid Profemor Stubbs in the Somersetahire Archmologieal Mroaeed. 
ngs for 186g, pp. 39-4» 
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euar.tx, protector of all men, monks and otherwise, within hiv 
Earldom, Harold pleaded their cause bofore the King, 
‘Within three days after the original conevssion to Here 
mann,) before any formal stop had been taken to put him 
in possesion of the Abbey, the grant was ruvoked, and 
the church of Malmesbury was allowed to retain ile ancient 
‘constitution.® 
Manites ‘Tho speed with which this business was dispatched shows: 
tien, that it anust have been trausucted at a meeting of the 
‘Witan hold at no great distance from Malmesbury. Sacha 
change as the transfer of 2 Bishop's eee from one church to. 
another could certainly not have been made ar contemplated 
without the consent of the national Aesembly, And for 
the monks to hear the news, to debate, to obtain Harold's 
help, and for Harold to plead for them, and all within 
three days, shows that the whole took place while the 
‘Witan were actually in session. Among the places where 
Geméts wore usually held the noarost to Malmesbury is. 
Gloucester, the usual scene of the Christmas Assembly. 
‘The monks, or a body of them largo enough to act in 
the name of the house, nmy perhaps have been themsel wes 
presnt there, and they may have determined on their courwe 
withont going home to Malmesbury, But the distance 
botweon Malmesbury and Gloucester is not too great to 
have allowed the business, af a moment of such emers 
gency, to have been discussed within the threo days * 
both in the Gemdt at Gloucester and in the chapters 
house it Malmesbury, One ean hardly doubt that thie 
2 Will, Malina Boriptt p. Bod. 14a. "Td Tex pro smplicltate, ook 
pronlor quam prudent semper erat, legitiine conoedendam ratuy tortie 
abline die dismobait.” 
4 fb, Antoquam Hermanns In re vel alsltione favacaretun” 
* Th “Illi [Godwine aod Harold, or, more truly, Harold only}, sol tax 
ign novttate permot!, Kegem adeunt, ota aantenti& deducwnt ; faatlo Kd 
‘fuid viris soromnis amplissink auctoritane pronditis, quibue et caus reeti- 


todo, ot aglsfacltan auttagurtar. Tin Mermannog neodvm pla 
into, expen” 
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cuar.i, more prosented iteelf to his mind, whon the sce of Sher- 


borne became vacant by the death of Bishop Atlfwold. 


Horoann Ho retuned to England, ho pleaded his conse with the 
Tau" King, and found no opposition from the Earl No ap- 
sora? ointment to the chair of Ramsbury had been made during 


ost 


Herman's abeence the administration of the diocese was 
entrusted to the indefatigable Bishop Baldred, who thus had 
the care of three separate flocks, at Woreoster, at Herefard, 
amd in Wiltshire? Porhape Hormann was looked om as stil 
Wing Bishop, and the promivo of the Lady with ragand to 
the union of the aces of Ramsbury and Sherborne was held 
to bo still binding. At all events, om Herman's reémn, 
Esldved gave up the Wiltshire Bishoprick, and Hermann 
Vocame Bishop of the anited ses, Ho hold them for 


Diod ro7h, twenty years longer; he survived the Conquest twelve 


yours,’ and he lived to merge the old diocomn names of 
‘Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, of Ramsbury and Sherborne, in 
a name drawn from an altogother new seat of episcopal 
authority, the waterlons hill of tho eldor Salisbury. 


Deh or The year of Bishop Loofgar’s unlucky attempt to. win 
Xagua 4 fimo ae a warrior wos marked by the death of Kael Odda, 


056, 


the King’s kinsman, THe had been set over the westorn 


of pique; "Bed ut fere ft talibus, repentine (lo impeta relligiont triges- 
‘conte, indiow in Anglian rediiumn moditabstors Wigabws CPigobat f] bowl: 
nem sawiytoi obvequlls, lonutritum dalictiy carere delintmentis que aby 
Ineunte furrst expertur wiate.” 

* Wiliam, strangely confoonding hie dates, tanclov that Godwine died 
‘oring Herman's sbeonce at Saint Omer, and that Hermann wit more 
likely to gain hi point after Godwine's death. He ir followed by Re 
Hiigilen, XV Seriptt. fi. a1, the passage an oildly perverted by 
See ahove, p. 343; * See Flor. Wig. Y098. 

® Willinus of Malmesbsity continu to joor at him to the laa Accept 
‘ergo Hormanove Hobireburnenvem episcopalun integrom eum ibe page, 
Piwanlo Rage dante, vivacitateque suk datoris annos tennscendens adh 
Wliclnk tempore durarit The three ogi” are the three shires of 
‘whieh the onited since wna formed, Lerkahine, Wilshire, and Dorsot- 
shire. Boe Appendix M. 

‘ee vol, pe gt Will. Malone. Bernt. psd. 148 
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qur.ix his soe and again became a monk of Peterborough, in 
Eg which monastery he had spent his youth? He way 
Pix, throogh the intuence of Tontig,? meeseded in hiv Bishop= 
rick by hie brother alike in the fled and in monastie 
Atthelwine, another monk of the Golden 
rt Resongh ‘Both brothers rurvived the Norman Conquest, 
‘and we shall see each of them, alike on the throne of 
Durham and in’ the cloister of Peterborough, become 
Victims of the watehful jealousy of the Norman Conqaerors 


+ 

‘The next year is conspicuously « year of deathe, and 
a your of deaths which affected the state of England Sr 
more deeply thin the deaths of Karl Odda and Bishop 
Bihelric. ‘The Ent recorded event of the year is thn, 
return of the Aitheling Eadward from Hungary* The 


feet oe togtt Eingh bs loo in his praise, bet Himows of Therm (Hat 


ip 


TH 





SOR Mig a ek sees De tee tone et le mg 
sh ioe oe ge matty Sir he warm af Tevet 


Be wee Entwerie ewes wae ewtypat 
Breer exes kpage ow Nie scaling 
Bessel ome 


Freon spy “ON oe mmcalieet ome peirees Key Enbwandiog be 
Cagwid Angi wit, Deereverat wis Sox tem peat a magni 
Teele mete 
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car, 18, the opportnnitien which were afterwanis given him hy the 
accession of Harold, Eadward could not have been held 
up ae an unurper, # perjurer, a man faithless to his lord, 
‘nor, had he been the epponent, could the auperstitions of 
the time have been appealed to to avenge the fancied ine 
walt offered to the relics of the Norman tints, We can 
thus fully undorstand why an English poot, writing by: 
the light of Inter experience, laments the death of the 
Aitheling as the eause of all the woes which came upon 
‘this poor nation.t Even at the time, when men's eyes 
swery not yot 20 fully opened, we may be vary that 
rejoiced in his coming, and bitterly lamented his speedy 
removal The son of the hero Tronside, the Inst grown 
man in the royal house, must, whatever were his personal 
qualities, have drawn to himself an interost which was 
not wholly sentimental. 
Deuh of ‘The Aitheling then came to England but he never eaw 
in gat” his namesake the King. He died almost, immedi 
wiel afterwards in London, and was buried with his grand= 
father Athelred in Saint Paul's minster. Why he was 
never admitted to the royal presence was unknown thee ae 
His erck woll ax now,* ‘The faot that hie exclusion was commented 
Tayal om at the time might mem to forbid, and yet perhape Ht 
Pe" does not wholly forbid, the simplest explanation of all, that 
he was sick at the time of his landing, and that the 


rs 


* Chron. Ab. 19835 
"Wale pas wore hreawlic i) ie Lif geemlade, 
And hearmlic Bre fo he to Bngtatands ofan: 
Vallve Pssere pool, For unygore 
at he rs rate Pawero earman onde.” 


* Chron. Petr 2057. = Her . . . com Aldward aeling. Kadmunden 
‘runs eymges hider te Handa, ane exua tore efor.” 0 Blorenoe 5 HbR qua 
‘veit parvo port tempore vité decemlt Lundonia.~ 
The mang fn he Abingdon Clvatele ways 
~ Ne winten we et be me nn 
For bwylean intingsn Mie mages Radwanton 
Dat grdén wear, Cyngee gemma” 
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couse. cx, than Harold had. Whether Hawold had bogun to-aupine 
to the Crown or not, there can be little doubt that William 
had, and William was still by no means without influenoe 
tat the English Court. ‘Thore wero still Normant about 
Endward, Bishop William of London, Robert the son of 
Wymare, Hugolin the Treasurer, and othors whom God 
wine or Harold had, perhaps unwisely, exempted from the 
general proscription, ‘To ahut out—by some underhand 
moans, if at all—a prince of the blood from the preeenoe of 
his uncle and sovereign, looks much mote like the aot 
of @ party of this kind than the act of a man whom both 
office and character made the first man in the realin, 
‘The thing, if done at all, was clearly some wretched court 
intrigue, the fitting work of a foreign faction, ‘The Hart 
of the West-Saxons, lad bis interests been concerned im 
the matter, would have set about hindering the Aitheling’s 
bot more suceeaion in quit another way- But aflar all i fie 
Frobshy.,, more likely that the fact that the two Kadwards never 
theo’ rmot was not owing cither to the partizaue of Harokd 
or to tho purtizans of William, but that it wus simply, 
the natural remlt of the sickness of which the d8theling: 
prosently died. 
furoim Another, and a far worw, insinuation against the great 
Frere, Earl hardly noeds to be refated. Among all the oalamnies 
Stier with which, for eight hundred years, the name of Harold 
feet" haw Deon Tonded, there ix one of which suggestion has bee, 
tay." reserved for our own times. Norman enemics have dis- 
tartod every action of his life; they have misrepresented 
every circumstance of hia position ; they have charged him 
with crimes which he never committed; they have looked: 
at all hin acts through such a mist of prejudice that the 
victory of Stamfordbridge is changed under their hands 
into a wicked fratricide.’ But no writer of his own time, 





© See vol, fil ps 798 
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cusr. re. charge was over brought against Harold does in truth 
redound greatly to bis honour, Calumny’itelf inline 
tively shrank from laying such a crime to the charge of 
such a man, William was, as T believe, ma guiltless of 
any such baseness as Harold himself. But the charge 
did not seem wholly inconsistont with the crafty amd 
tortuous policy of the Norman Duke, ‘Tho West-Saxon 
Kael, ambitioas no doubt and impetuous, bat ever frank, 
generous, and conciliatory, was ut once felt to be incapable 
of euch n deed. 


‘Three other deaths followed among the great men of the 
land, two of which were of no small political importance, 

Hac, | Ib was not of any special moment, as far aw we know, 
gee ‘ahh. when Hisca, Bishop of the South-Saxous, died, and was 
smoceuded in the chair of Seley by Aithelrie, a monke of 

ie Christ Church, of whom we shall hear in the days of the 
ogy, Conqueror. Tt was quite another matter when the great 
Earl of the Mercians, so long the honoured mediator 
‘between opposing races and opposing interests, died in 
Tae" a good old uge in hiv own house at Bromley in Stafford 
shire? Of all the churches and monasteries which bait 

Tween enziched and adorned by the bounty of Leofrie and 
Godgifu, none was dearer to them than the great minster 

of Coventry, the city with which thelr uames are in= 
soparably connected in one of those silly logends which 

have helped to displace our early history.’ ‘There Leofrie 

‘was buried in the church whieh he and his wife had raised 

from the foundations,* and had enriched sith gifts which 


+ Chrown, Wig. 1957, Potrih. and Cant. rp; Bl, Wig. tog7- 
#1, Wig. copy. “Laudabilly Comer Leoitiew, Duels Leotwint Alia 
Ur Lie om of Baldrman Leavin, va 19) Sve 
Ln ‘que dicitar Bromleage, in bon decent senectute, fi. Kal. Sept. 
‘He had been rl at leat twenty-five youry porbape thirty thea, 
* Soe above, p. 43. 
* Florence (a) distinctly say thot Leotie and Godyifu baile the 
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HEREFORDSHIRE UNDER HAROLD, 4i7 


within two or throo years after the death of Leoftic, the oman. m. 
Barkdom of Herofordshiro wan in tho handy of Harold,+ Noretnt 
We can therefore hardly doubt that, on the resettlement t9Marvks 
which mnst have followed the deaths of Loofric und Ralph, 
the Harldom of the Magessotas was attached to the Eurl- 
dom of the West-Saxons, and that Harold now became the 
immediate ruler of the district of which he had been the 
deliverer, and of the city of which he might claim to be 
‘the second founder. Karl Ralph had left a ron, a nawe- Marcia 
wake, probably a godson, of the great Earl, and Havold o¢'taips, 
the #on of Ralph appears in Domesday aa a landowner 
Doth before and after the Conquest Hix name still ware 
vives within his father’s Earldom, where it cleaves to an 
‘existing parish and to tho site of a castle which has wholly: 
vaniched. But Enrldoms were not, hereditary, and the son 
of Ralph was so young that, eight years later, he was 
‘still onder warship? On this ground, if on no other, 
Harold, the groatsnephew of Eadward, the great-grandson 
‘of Athelred, wak oo far from appearing aa a competitor for 
‘the Crown of his ancestors that he was not even thought 
of usw possible successor for his father’s Enrllom, His 
name is altogether unknown to history, and but for his 
place in Domesday and in local tradition, his very existence 
might have been forgotten, His renowned namesake wan 
‘now entrusted with the great border government, But it Question 
is by no means cloar whother Harold held Herefordshire nu» %,'° Glot- 
detached possession, as Northamptonshire and Huntinye- 
donshire wero held by Siward and ‘Tostig, or whether it, 
‘wa connected with his West-Suxon Earldom by the pos 
weasion of Gloucestershire, If vo, the rulo of the Houso 
of Godwine aust now have been extended over nowrly 
‘all the region which bad beon Wost-Saxon land in the 
days of Cewwlin,® 
+ Hee Appendix @. * Bee Appondix KK, 
* Bee volt. pp. 4, 88 Harold however did not command the whole 

VOU, 1, Re 








Testis er Se, at eae 
seized on as a means for planting the 


‘be, by men who could bo relied on, Us 


‘Savor valley, a» Worcestershire was now held by Agar, Bu 
‘West-axom lund nore of the Thames wore in the hande of 
Bee Appendix. * Bee: 
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tho realm # We cannot doubt that, from 

‘the three deaths of Endward, Leofric, and R 

‘swoop away all hindrances from his path, Hs 

forwant to a day when he and his might rise 

‘yot loftier thin that of Earl. It was mo longer wl 
beyond hope that he might bimself asoond th 

throne of Britain, ond that the Earldoms of 

might be held by his brothers as Aithelings of tl 

of Godwine, The event proves that such were the 

of Harold, that suck, we may add, were the hopes of 
Jand. Such hopes may, even at an earlier time, have 
across the mind of Harold himself or across the 
mealous friends of his house or zealous admirers 
exploits, But this was the first moment when such hopes 
could have aeumed anything like form and + 
was the first moment when the chances seemed 


Acssted all's condach by « hope of seeriog abu Ale 
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cannot be doubted. And the unanimity with which he ear cm. 
was raised to the throne when the great day came seems to 

show that mon’s minds bad loug been prepared ,to look to 

him as their future sovereign. We cannot doubt that, after 

‘the death of the Aitheling Eadward, Wesscx and Enst- 
Anglia at least wero ready to transfer the English Crown 

from the line of Athelred to the line of Godwin. 

‘Two questions still remain. Did Harold, in thus look Quevons 
ing forward to the Crown, know, as he came to know at Hart's 
last, how formidable m rival was making ready for him P&!tov. 
beyond the sea? And was the snecession of Harold merely 
a probability, a moral certainty it may be, to which men 
learned to look forward as a matter of course, or were the 
hopes of the great Earl confirmed by any act of the Witan 
or any promise of the King? Both questions are hard to. 
answer. Both ure insepambly mixed up with the moot 
difficalt. questions in our whole bistory, the alleged pro- 
miso made to William by Kadward and the alleged onth 
made to him by Harold. I have already expressed my 
eliof that Eadward’s alleged promise to the Norman Duke, 
which formed the main ground of William's pretensions 
to the English Crown, though exaggerated and perverted 
in the Norman necounts, was not a moro Norman inven 
tion. I believe that some promise really was made, and 
‘that the time when it was made was when William visited 
Eadward during the banishment of Godwine.! Of the 
‘nature and form of that promise it ix difficult to my any> 
thing. We may indeed unhesitatingly dismiss the notion 
‘that a settlement was made in Willinm's favour by a deerce 
cof the Witan, Still any promiso of sny kind eoold hardly Hitt 
have beun kept w complete wort 5 it mat lv got blaed ein 
abroad and have reached the ears of the Karl and his 

The Norman party, during their short 
moment of complete triumph, would have no motive to 
* Bow above, p29) ot au 


REIGN OF RADWARD, 


omar.xx. keep the matter a secret. ‘They would deem themselves 


s 
rf 


connate 


to have reached the great accomplishment of all that they 
had been scheming for, when there seemed a prospect of 
the English Crown passing, without «lash or blow, to the 
brow of the Norman, The fist of the promike would 
doubtless be known, and by statesmen it would be ro= 
morubered. But it does not follow that it would make any 
deep impression on the mass of the nation. Men would 
hear of the promise in a vague sort of way, and would at 
the time be divided between wonder and indignation, Bat 
the idea of the succession of the Norman would bo lookvd 
on aw something which had passed away with other Nor= 
man ideas, when the English Earls came back to claim 
their own, Even after Harold's election as King, the 
prospect of the Norman invasion is spoken of in a way 
which seems to show that, to the mass of Englishmen, the 
claim of William was even thon something new and sur= 
prising But by a statesman Uke Harold, if the matter 
was once known, it would never be forgotten, It would 
hardly be a thing to talk much of openly 5 but to coumter 
act any possible schemes of William must bave been the 
main object of Harold’s poliey from the day when he was 
firwt called to the head of affairs. We can understand how 
Hadward was led to deem his promive null, and to send for 
the Aitheling as his destined successor. This wai under 


jure frst the circumstances, a great triamph of the national poligy. 
the 2thel- A competitor, accepted by the voice of the nation, was 


ing, 


thon of 
Mavold, 


placed in William’s path, a competitor whom Willing 
himself would hardly dare to attack. ‘The death of the 
Atheling made saatters more difficult. ‘There was now 
no such unexceptionable rival to oppose to the Norman, 
Harold indeed, before his outh, was a fir more formidable 


This scam implied in tho way in whic Willisa’e pruparstions are 
spoken of by the Cheoniclers and Florence under 1066, fue vol i. pps 
338. 336. 





subject ‘Wofind rm prince li 
to the King and to tho Buel, oe if 
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‘the sea of Ueary the Second crowned in his fathor’s lifetime. tn 

‘Brmplee Whe cases are enews, ‘Sea above 27% foe tad f te rignlag 
‘King Ueory the Fourth, 
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SPECIAL POSITION OF HAROLD. 


some reasons which, under present circumstances, might 
make such an unusual course specially desirable, there were 
other reasons which told against it with nearly equal force. 
With the royal house on the verge of extinction, with such 
@ competitor ax William carefully watching the course of 
‘ovonts, it wax moet, desirable to settle the succession with 
as much certainty as the laws of an elective monarchy 
allowed. It was most needful that the successor to the 
throne should be the man best fitted for the highest of 
offios, tho man of the wisust head wad the etoutest arm in 
the land. Tt was, in a word, the wish of every olear= 
sighted patriot that the successor of Exdwant should be no 
other than Earl Harold. But on the other hand, the choice 
‘of Bast Harold, of of any other man not of kingly blood, 
‘was something strange and unprocedented, something which 
might well shock the feelings and prijadices of men, The 
choice of a new King would in fact be the choice of a new: 
dynanty; it would be to wipe out a sentiment as old as the 
days when the first Weat-Suxon set foot on British ground ; 
it would be to transfer the Crown of Wessex, of England, 
of Britain, from the house of Cerdic, of Eegberht, and of 
Athelutan to the house of Godwine the son of Wulfnoth. 
Mon might not as yot be so ready for so momentous 
change us they vertainly were nine years later, And an 
irrevocable decision in favour of Harold might well be sum 
Tooked on waa wrong done to a thind possible competitor, 
‘The royal house, though ou the vorge of extinction, was 
‘not yob extinet, ‘The Etheling had left a son, the young 
Fadgar, The win was undoubtedly not entitlod to the 
sume constitutional preféronce as his father, But in some 
respects he was a more promising candidate than hiv 
father. Like the renowned Bastard himself, ho was little, 
Dut he would grow.’ If a vacancy happoned at once, hia 


4 Bee abore, p. 186, 
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claims could hardly be pressed, But the King might live 
many years, and Eadgar might succeed his great-uncle in 
all the vigour of early manhood. He was not indeed, like: 
his father, an Englishman born, the son of an 
King by an English mother, But then he might be, aa 
his father had not been, brought np with the feelings of an 
Englishman, of a destined ruler of England. Nine years 
before the death of Endward, men anight well deem that it 
wus not expedient, by any premature declaration in favour 
of the great Earl, to cut off the chances of a succession in 
many ways so desirable as that of the young ABtheling, If 
King Endward lived long enough to make Endgor’s succes 
ssion possible and expedient, that suecession might, like that 
of his father, form a better check to the ambition of 
‘William than the succession of Harold. 

On the whole thon it i= perhaps wmfor not to suppom any 
formal net of the Witan on behalf of Harold. ‘The cir- 
cumatances of the case may be explained by supposing tha’ 
Fadward promised to recommend Harold as hie succesor 


1. in caso of hie own death during Eadgur’s childhood, It 


would be a sort of understood thing that, in case of euch: 
an event, the Earl of the West-Suxons would be a candidate 
for the Crown with every chance of success. As Harold's 
renown increased, as the chances of Badward’s life grew 
weaker, as Endgue’s unfitness became more and more 
manifest, men would look with more and more certainty: 
to the great Earl as their future King. Without any: 
formal decree, he would, by common consent, step into 
the position, or more than the position, of a born Atholing, 
and he would find himself insensibly sharing the powers, 





{De Tov. 14. “Quem [Marohtui) fndigens pre eters postulabant 
‘ot andonter stiobant poot sanctum Regem Féwantoi, ipslag morusn at 
vite heredom, Quod quidem divink mizoratione process temporis widere 
werwarunt qui tone prmavutes fuerunt:” Who tho Walthaen weiter wrote, 
* Kadwardus Binplax”™ had become « eanonized saint. 











CHAPTER X. 


‘THR REIGN OF EADWARD YROM THM DEATH OY ‘TH ARCHELING 
‘TO THE DEATH OF THR KING.) 
1057-1066, 


§ 1, The Hecleriasticat Administration of Eart Harold, 
1058-1062. 


thus veo Harold at the greatest height of real 
power which he ever attained while still a wubjects 
He was Earl of the Wost-Saxons and principal connsdllor of 


"The authorition for thin chapter aro ementisly the samne ax thow foe 
‘the Thats With regard to the Chronic, it may be noticed that the ABN. 
don Chronicle, which must be looked on na in wome degree hoxtile to. 
Gosiwing, fein 0 sas Heatile to THarali, The Potarborough Chronister, 
‘who worms rather to keep himelf for great oocaxiom, ie rather 

uring this period. Aa Welsh matters are still prominent, the Wels 
Chronicles have #till to bw conrulted, sad, towards the wad of the parted, 
the Northern Sagat ngain become of some little importance, But the 
haraeteriatio of the period is the prouiivence of extosiaatival afar, which 
bring sevornl Iooal anil legendary writers Into a portion of some conmon 
quence, Thus, for Bhe history of Wostvinater, dhe ley of Athelrel of 
‘Rlovaus and his followers have to be compared with the authontle nMrEN= 
tives of contemporary chroniclers, a, a8 the cormpletion of Taro great 
founvdation eomen within theae year, we now begin to mko uno of the ooal 
‘Walvbamn writers. ‘The main facts ond flotione belonging % the Wooal 
‘Waltham history are found in the two tracts, 1 Javeutione Samet Crwca 
and Pita Harold, which eee fire yuiliiabed hy M. Prnnolaque Mishel 
in hin Chroniquea Anglo-Vormandes (Rowen, 1842). Wom these I ea 
dearoured in 1867 60 pub together tho early history of Walthsan, and of 
‘Tiavold in relation to Waltham, in a paper printed in the Transactions of 
‘the Eaex Archieclogienl Boviety, vol i ps 34. But MC. Michel's editions 
‘me by no means accurate, nad of the De Znrentione be Toft out musty 
chapters allopoiber, I wns therefore led Into nome errors of datall. inee 
ins time, a perfoot editlon of tho De Znventtone has boon published, with 
1 Prolace, by Profesor Stubbs (Oxford, 1861). The Fila Harold was 
‘written after 1205. In Ita omenon, a rogarde the main fhote of Knglish, 
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OREATNESS OP THE HOUSE OF GODWLNE. 429 


the King, and he was, in all probability, already looked on omar. x. 
‘a the practical heir prevumptive to the Crown, Three 
other great Karldoms were in the hands of his three 
brothers. The greatness of the House of Godwine seomed 
now to be fully established. Save for a single moment, 
and that probably during Harold’s absence from England, 
the authority of Harold and his family remained untouched: 
‘till quite the end of Eadward’s reign. ‘The firet few years Predomi- 


‘nance of 





of lem renown. But we have evidence that care for the 


Dintory, ito mere romance, but, Like other Wooul rumnces, Ht bie ite 
Yeeat 






dark; it is no doubt purposely vague and 
it doubtless veils n good deal. Que Io 
whether Harold was at this time por 


hhis inquiries into the policy of his great 
+ oe Appendix MM, 
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name of Nicolas the Socond.! But, for the space of a year, 
Benedict had actual posscmion of the Papal throne, and 
‘was seemingly gunerally recognized in Rome, A Roman, 
of the hous of tho famous Consul Cresoentins, he was 
probably more acceptable than a more regularly appointed 
Pontiff from Burgundy or Lotharingia. Benedict was 
in all probability the Pope whom Earl Harold found ix 
possesion at the time of his pilgrimage, It is certain 
that Benedict sent to Archbishop Stigund the long: 
delayed ornament of the pallium, the cherished badge of 
the archiopiscopal dignity One can hardly avoid the 
surmise thet Harold pleaded for bis friend, and that the 
concession to the English Primate was the result of the 
personal presence of the first of living Englishmen, 
Stignud wns not persoually present at Rome; the pallium 
wae sent to him, and most likely Earl Harold bimeelf wax 
its bewrer. In this act Harold no doubt thought, and 
naturally thought, that he was healing a breach, and 
doing a great service to his Church and country. ‘The 
ovile arising from tho doubtful position of Stigand were 
manifest. ‘That a man should be, in the eye of the Law, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and yet that his purely spiritual 
ministrations should be very generally declined, was an 
anomaly to which it was desirable to put a stop as soon, 
ax might be. Harold would naturally deem that be had 
done all that could be neoded by procuring the solemn 
recognition of Stigani from the Pope whom be found in 
actual possession of the Holy See, ‘That Pope Benedict 

* Onr Coronicles (Worcester and Moterborough) record the fact in newrty. 
tho same Worle under tho year £059. “*Hor ou bisunt geare wire Nicolau 
tw Pagan gocoron; ae wee blsoop mt Morente fra burh; amd wa 
Bunelistun v6 adifen, se woe we Papa” ‘Those laut words aay wae 
to hnply a cortsin cleaving t Taneliot. Tt tea pity that the stelet amd 
‘orthodox Abingdon writer (se above, p. 342) ix silent, ae ho aight have: 
‘eunployed ume other formula. 


* Chronn. Wig. Petrib, Caut. 1098. Seo above, pp. 541. 342. Benedict 
os enteoptine peeni,” aeeonting to Sahn of Peterborongh, 108%. 
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omar, x in my conjecture ag to the date of his pilgrimage, 
thud taken place in hin absence which showed the 
of the government when his etrong hind wan 
ec to guide it. We are told by a single Chronister 
Bape es Be ee oe ee 
lor pweovered his Earldom by the belp of Gruifydd and ‘ 
Norweginn fleet whieh came unexpectadly to 
Wo heor not a word as to the causes or oi 
Difieues One ia inclined to guess that tho story may 
wiry. an accidental repetition, under a wrong year, of 
farmer outlawry theoe years bofore* It ia 
likely that Harold would have tamely submitted 
‘outrageous a breach both of the royal authority and of 
the national dignity. But to suppose that these 
happened during the time of hie absence from the county 
ig a0 explanation of thi difficulty quite ax easy an to 
aappom the story to he a mere misconception. One thing 
fat least should be noted. A feud with the House of 
Loofrie, which, in the cao of Harold, ix a mere 
of wurminn, ik, in the case of Tostig, distinctly 
| 


pilgriwage of Toutig in 1061, The Bingropher now delegate hl, 
potenti munificentlidenoratux sanctorum limina, per : 
sbe dete wos at Dut gi peer ol ope = e 


might have a deepor meaning ; the visit to Normandy and the 
‘be on his return ; but the chanoos are the other way. 
\ China, Wig. 10,8. “Hor man ytte ut Acifyar Tort, ao he efim 
‘ouguan mid strece burh Grytfines fultum ; and bee com scyphere 
oan Mit fa Langport attollane wall bu: hit goarwn waa” Si Mloewwee § 


Spe Neem Crom Da ae ees ee 
Regie Walanorvn Grifini javaminy et Norreynniow elasin oy 
que ad \llom renerst ex improvino, clto per vim suum me 
orayit Teste Sot eparouly loa a ey Tesch RSD 
1. go) under the same your! Classis evn fio Itegie Danorun *| 
tably iosne Norwegians] cum olienigenis Insular Orenenajam & bu 
ensium ot Dablinisnalwn, nt aabigervt sib regniim Saxonumn, 
‘combraius fait i im re in” 

* Thin woakt apply to the entry in the Chruniute¢ but, 90, 
‘rho marks the repetition of the word by the wont "avoundo,” 
il Wy it 




















Bishop 
ig harged with the sa of the aieala 


‘Wiltshire, the poorest and least ts 
tua, avd owner.! But there seems reason to believe th 
Higgs FeveRue which Haldsdehus intro was , 


ments for the benefit of Hereford we hear 

then undertook a journey which no English 
ever before undertaken,* which indeed we have 
ax undertaken by way eminent Englishman of th 
tion, exeopt by the repentant Swegen. 
Normandy and Count Full of Anjou had visited 
of Christ, but Cnut and Harold had not gone 
the throshold of the Apostles, But Ealdrod now 
the longor journey ; ho passed through H 

Ski0h ile oegotiations tor tia eoktrneG ie 


11, Wig. 1958. Sew above, ps 406, 





‘el oplacoporuin Angle 
* Pee Ungnrinny,” says Florence, 








recognition of Benedict. When the Pontiff from | 
1059 had reocived hia palliutn sank to the position of 
pope and echismatic, the English Primate sank 








which one would have Joust expected to find 
auch serupley, Karl Harold himself, when he need 

performance of a great coclesiastionl ceremony, now 

from having it performed by the hunds af the 

in all political matters was his friend and 
Marit For we have now reached the date of an event: which 
Wantun’ closely binds toguther the coclesiustical and the secular 
sane, history of the time. It-was in the year following the «x= 
sr, pulsion of Benedict tht Karl Harold brought to prfeton 
‘the minster which he had doubtless for some time | 
‘ongagod in retring on his East-Saxon lordship of Walth 
Whether any portion of the fabric still existing is the 
work of its great founder is a matter of antiquarian ene 
troveryy on which I will not here enlarge, But whether 
‘tho existing nave, or any part of if, be Hnrold’s work or 
not, the Historie interest of that memorable spot remaing 
in either caso the same. As we go on wo ehall me 























which opposed the election of Eailward, and most of « 
members sullered more or less on that account? 
royal disfiwour which fell on 28thelstan did not. 
his eon Euogar, who held the office of Staller from» very 
carly period of Endward’s reign till the Narman inyasion.® 
viddon But tho lordship of Waltharn was yrantad by the King to 
ip anid, bis brother-inclaw Karl Harold, with whom pre 
hecame a fivourite dwelling-place. ‘The Eurl now 
Herds the small church of Tofig on a larger aad more 
WeChurel. sate, no doubt calling to his aid all the 
wore supplied by the great contemporary 
architecture in Normandy. One who so peice 
all that was going on fn contemporary Gant would doubt- 
ons koop hit eyo on such matters also, When the obureb 
wax built he enrichod it with precious gifs and reli of all 
kinds, some of which he had himself brought 
Hte founds from Rome on bis pilgrimage. Lastly, he increaand. the | 
"number of clergy attached to the church from two to 
much larger number, n Dean and twelve Canons, bowider | 
several inforior officers. He richly endowed them swith 
lands, und contemplated laxjgor endowments will, 
Nsw of ‘Thin ia somothing vory different from, the foundation off 
ee “i a monustory, Harold finds that a church on his eatate has 


ho thorefisre rebuilds 


1 De Tur. 0 14, Thorv ls vorething irae in the atatsnoot of the 
‘Waltham writer that Atbolvtan did not succeed to all hie 


Dut only 40 thowo attached to the stallership, * Boo aburey 
* Do Tov. 9 i4,"Adelitanun, pater Kaegast qui stale 
Angi: conquisitione a Normannia” Kaeywr, the Ansgantis at 
Midilese. 


‘Arions, was Staller nx enely se x04, and Sherk of | 
673% Me shgus many charters, among otherw tho Waltham 








become the seat of a popular worshi 









rob2 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 199), with the title of *nogim proqurator sles ae 
valent, scoonding to Profewor Stubby, te "dapifee." Bee bis note | 
dove 14 $; ‘Ayes MO 





reign of Eadward, when the King on his 

nigh himeslf a monk, was worthy of 

independent spirit ; Hpi 
und clear-sighted patriotism, 
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ouar.t, But the church of Hereford, which Baldred bad adminis 
tered for the Inst four years, now received a pastor of ite 

Sate, own. ‘That Bishoprick was given to Walter, a Lotharin- 
agian by birth, and a Chaplain of the Lady Eadgyth? 

foto=torg Fither in this year or very early in the next® diod Dudue, 
the Saxon Bishop of Somersetshire, who had sat at Welle 

Se ‘ever since the days of Cnat. werienbrdcine 
“ Tothuringlan, Gisa, a Chaplain of the King, And we ma 

Non a possibly neo a third Lotharingian Prelate in Baldwin, Abbot 
of Saint Eadmund’s, who seems to have been a epecial 
personal fhvourite of the King.’ ‘These appointments, 
taken in connesion with Haroli’s own appointiout of 
Adelhard in his College at Waltham, must be carefully 
noticed. The influence of Harold, and with it the close 
connexion between England and Northern besa 
now at ite height. 

From one however of the Prelites now appeiteali 
erent Earl hardly met with the gratitude which he de 
served. ‘Tho story ix one of the bext illustrations ef the 

Disguto way in which stories grow. Duduo, the Inte Bishop of the 
Hivetbot Sumnonantay, bad recived from King. Cunt certain esta 
Ges 26s, & his private property, among which, strangely 
we find reckoned the Abbey of Gloucester. Daduo 
to have made over these ostates to his own chureh, and it 
is further said that: the grant was made with the mssent of 
King’Fadward. Besides the lands, he had yarious mawvable 
treasures which also ho bequeathed to hie eburoh on hie 
death-bed. But on the death of Dudue, Barl Harold took: 
poseession of all, ‘The new Bishop, looking om this a# a 
wrong done to his sec, rebuked the Earl both privately and 


4 See Appendix I 
+o (060, seoonding to the Worcester Chronicle and Klorewoes ti 
1061, aeconling ta the Petarbarnngh Chroniols. 
* Boe Appendix Ts 
* On the dispute between Harokd and Glan, see Appendix QQ. 














on founding, not a mouastory but a vecular 00 

determined that it should bo really secular. ‘The | 

of Waltham therefore lived like Englishmen, 
oe, 














England without any 
Farl, and scemingly all the three 


matter hopeless, they also sot out to 1 
# Bow what profes to bo the tettors in Cod. 


‘confitento ot 
rece taht Poo biat nal Neon 


T'vlin Faw. 419 “Quinn esowsh Aldred Th 
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ome But in this, a in so many other eases, 
Ubep" effects which followed on this passion fi 





MALCOLM BAVAGES NORTIUMERLAND, aor 


the great Cont could leave his realm without danger and omar. x. 
could keop distant nations in subjection by the mere terror Malin. 
of his nome. We have seen what evils were undoubtedly Norshi 
Drought wpon Noreondy by the pilgenage of Roles we dry the 
have soen what lesser evils were probably brought upon myer” 
England by the pilgrimage of Harold. So now the absence 106 
of hor Earl, even on so pious a work, brought no good to 
Northumberland. No doubt tho times must have seemed 
pecially sooure both at home and abroad, when two of the 
great Earls of England could venture to leave the Kingdom. 
‘at the same time, and when Northumberland could be 
doprived of the care at once of her temporal and of her 
spiritual ohief, Her only dangerous neighbour was bound 
to Tostig by the closest of artificial ties. But so tempting 
fan opportunity for a raid overcame any scruples which 
cithar gratitade or the tie of sworn brotherhood might have 
suggested to the mind of Malcolm. The King of Scote 
entered Northumberland; ho cruelly ravaged the country, 
and did not even show reverence to Saint Cuthberht by 
sparing his boly isle of Lindisfarn.! We have no further 
dotails, Whother Tostig took any wort of vongeance for 
this soemingly quite unprovoked injury is by no means clear. 

‘A dark allusion of one writer may or may not imply that 
Mostig on his return rovenged the said of Malcolm and 
drove him to submit and give hostages’ Otherwise we 
‘ear nothing more of Scottish affkirs during the remaining 
‘years of the reign of Eadward. 

Tt always marks a season of comparative quict when 
our attention is chiefly occupied by ceclesinstical afluirs. 
During four whole years Maloolm’s raid into Northumber- 


* Sim, Dun. Gout. Rogg. 106, "Interim Res Boottoram Malochos yu 
depopalntan ut, 


mentions 
‘Wollstan ; the Lifo makes thom sotanily his yueata, 


a, 
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VACANCY OF THR SEE OF WORCESTER. 169 


through Lent, waiting for the Eustor Gumét, in which the our. x, 
King und his Witan wore to docide on all tho matters 
which had bronght them to England.’ With rogatd to Ealdnet 
the succession to his 400 of Worcoster, Baldred. was for n futtet 
while doubtfil between two candidates, One was Aithel. 

wigs now Abbot of Evesham, who hnd so long acted na hie Welles. 
deputy in the administration of the Hwiceian diooese.* 

Thin Prelate in described asa man of noble birth and of 
consummate pradence in all matters human, perhaps in 
mattoradivine aleo.2 One part at lenat of hie charactor was 

aot belied by his actions. We shall find that he lived in . 
high favour equally under Eadward, Harold, and William, 

and died in full possession of his Abbey cleven yours after 077. 
‘the Conquest.4 He was not unnaturally anxious to mccoed 

to the full powsession of a see which he had w long 
administered, and with whose affairs he must have been 
thoronghly convorsaut.? Enldred himself doubted for a 

while whether the wee woold be more saftly entrusted to 

tho worldly wisdom of ARthelwig or to the simple piety 

‘of Wolstan the Prior. Walfstan, the friend of Harold, Worms 
‘was now about fifty years of age.’ He ms the son of fp 
Athelatan,! a Thegn of Warwickshire, and his wife Wulf Soroaten. 
ifs; and ho must have been barn among the horrors of cbs 
1 PLWig \ Bxspectantes rerpooeuin som begatlools naque ad euriain 
‘regulam proxim{ Vaschw.” So the Lite, but loa clearly. 

* Boe bore, pp. 57%, 457+ 





* Silesian in the Life, Ratetan nosording t9 Morena, 


1 Vite Wisk 44. Revenue wos oki lana, 

Tasker ES Onet mada Pahier Be 

_gove both the books to the Emperor Conrad; bi 
brenght therm back from Kak 

















tis desired prferment a all, dhould have ad 
it 90 long, And it is possible thal, like 
Prolates, he had resigned his office and now 


appointment, ‘The name of the new or 1 
Abbot Alfwig, the uncle of King Harold, 
aslo ed os eee 











plan ot Harold ombruced a combined ata. 


tetritory from both sides, He himwelf sailed 
from Bristol, the haven from which he had 
different an errand twelve years before, 

‘sot forth with # mounted land foree from 0 
‘The brothers met, probably at some point of 
and bogan a systematic ravaging of the cou 
fulgons Insignibus, et qui tar wun quam sworn pons 


‘of the Iasury of his own age, be goer on, 
dum juvontas nostra instruitur, sum nobia elles wrmatur, 
Promptly eumes the neous of Harold. 

* Do Lilaud, Walllw, 7, ap, Ang. Saar, 451, Me 
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‘we fol Bleshyn and Rhiwaliow veiguiog j Ubey awe 
‘Cyntyn, and aro dencribed. sn waging war with the 
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doom ot sworn to have beon apectallyalmed ab 
‘Piwecep te. parvo tempore cuastudite 
 Adeoque virbnte Duc 








* Croom. Abs, anil Wig. 106s. “hw for Ore 
peace pled ciecdercrabees eit 





OPPRESSION OF TOSTIG IN NORTHUMBERLAND. arr 


intentions with which ostig: sat out, however needful omar x. 
4 wholesome severity may have been in the then state 

of hie province, itis olowr that his government had by this in 
timo degenerated into an insupportable tyranny. ‘This is 2" 
not uncommonly the ease with men of his disposition, 

2 disposition evidently harsh, olwtinate, and impatient 

of opposition. Rigid justiea, untempered by moray, easily 
changes into oppression, ‘Tho whole provinou rose against Revolt of 
him, His apologist tries to represent the leaders of the jiuivicw 
movement as wrong-docrs whom the Earl's strict justice 


uggerated, cannot have been wholly invented, First and Charges 
foremost, Tostig had robbed God ;# elsewhere he boars Hie" 
a high reputation for picty, aud, in any ease, the charge 

must be taken with the earne allowance as the Tike charges 
aginst his brother, Bat he bad also robbed many men of 

Jnnd and of life,* he had raised up unjust law," and had 

laid on the Eurldom a tax wholly beyond its means to 

bear,* A list of partioular crimes is added. Two Thegns, Morder of 
Gamel the son of Orm and Ulf the con of Dolfin, had, in x" 
the course of the last year, been received in the Earls 196 
chamber under pretence of peace, and had been there 
treacherously slain by hit order.* ‘That ix to say, Tout 

* Vite Eadw. 421. ‘'Entares quoruindam nobilivm fhetione quer ob 

Sere es rere Sonia et Pps arene t= 


* Chon, Ab, 1065, * Forbain bu he xypte God wos.” 

phrase of untaw, seo abovo, p. 34. 

°F Wig, 1065, “Ire bomonaitate tributt quod de tots Nortbteymbria 
Injusta asceparat.” 

ye ea eeu abiehnerghecveniabin 


appear In Domeaday, senalngly aa holders under Wiliun of smell parte of 
‘greak eatates oll uniter Kadwand, Se 974%, 330, 997%. Orm sacred 


ee stearate ‘The dled hero attributed 
hwy od wrimes of Hadrio at Shrewsbury and © 
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tnder the rule of the two brothers. 
much fairer hope of changing the no 
Earldoms into a separate Kingdom, os 
‘the throne should ocour. When ther 
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omar, x were assembled at York wont on to 


General 
ee, 


Torr “can have been even the shadow of lawful 


|. bundved in number, were massacred.? ‘The Earl's t 









that, however guilty Tostig may have beon, 
bad small right to throw stones at him, 









means of knowing, But it is hardly possible 


the acts of the next day, As many of Tostig’s 
followers, English and Danish, as could be 


was noxt broken open, and all ite contonte, 
silver, and other precious things, were carried off. 
may have been a rough and ready way of repaying | 
selves for the unjust tax of which they complained j | 
wise any notion of poliey would rather have biden 

to hand over the treasures of their enemy to the hid 

they had themselves chosen, 


* The mamox ome from Floronce, who (we Appendix ‘TT) describes 
them as "live [Teatt) Danicos buscar, Amando et Reavenevareumn™ 

““Danieus™ is an ambiguous word, and doce nob show whether 
more adveoturers from Denmark or sons of fullowers of Cuuk, 
would hardly be applied to descendants of the elder Daniah 
‘any rte, one of these sen was # considerable Iandowner, aid. 
‘Uhelr special mention, must have been men of home importanor, 
‘offers in command of the free. Renyunowark is doubtless ho wines whi. 
under several spellings, ocoure as = landowner Te are 
‘Suzvpahive, and Choshire (Domenday, 257, 266, 268 b, 304 8), The 
of Suffolk, 433, 43% and 44 b, 4 a different person, but may noe 
husoael R, Ko" in Hortfordshire, 149 4, be a eorrupt form of our Amand} 

* Soo Appendix 

* Chrvam, Wig. Potrib, 1965, * And oaman ealle his wapna 
aan gold and aeotfor and alle hin noeattas, pe Dig nibton 
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MASSACRE OF TOSTIO'S HOUSECARLS. 485, 


‘The real character of tho revolt, as far at least as the cnar. x. 
cone of ABlfgar wore concorned, soon showed itself. Mor~ Munnet* 
kero did not sit down quietly to reign in Northumberland ; why 
he docs not som to have even demanded’ the consent of "*™* 
the King and of the national Witan to his usurpation, He 
at once marched southwards, On his march he was joined 
by the mon of tho shires of Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
Derby.’ It is not clear whether Nottinghamshire was part 
of Tostig’s Karldom j* but all threo ehires wore districts in 
which the Danish clement, was strong, especially in their 
three chief towne, which were reckoned among the famous 
Five Boroughe* At the head of this furue Morkere Morkoreat 
reached Northampton, ‘This town was probably chowen for ton 
the head-quartors of the rebels, a5 being, like Northumber- 

Iand itself, under the government of Tortig. Whatever 
were thelr designs as to the Harldoms of Northampton and 
Tluntingdon, it was in any case important to win over 
thoir inhabitants to the cause of the revolt, At Northe 
hampton Morkere was mot by hie brother Eadwine, at the 
head of the men of his Enrldom, together with a large 
body of Welsh,* Wore these last simply drawn thither by Presence 
tho hope of plunder?) Were they followers of the laste" 
Gruflydd, fhithful to the old connexion between AElfigar Zxtwine’s 
and their elain King? Or are we to see something dooper 
in the matter? It may well be that the movement in 
‘Gwent and the movement in Northumberland were both of 
‘them parts of one scheme devised in the rostloes brain of 
the Mercian Earl. The way in which one event followed 
‘on the othor, the significant remark made hy the Chroniclor 


Ie ie = Ene ye ide eter Sad 
foorsnt ablatis, reosmorunt.” Will. Malms. (li, 200). “ Hominos ejua, 
SS AMpa ane ROME yop ob epatnd: e 
‘corradentos.” 
\ Ser Appendix TT, * See Appendis G, 
{fowl af an a7 
* Chrons, Wig. Petri. * And ese Sele Bryltae eomon ani inn" 


486 ‘LATER YEARS OF 
‘ovan.x. on the deed of Caradoc, the 


and at last Ied captive reveral hundrod pri 
as slaves? ‘The blow was ao severe that it w 
dered even when one would have tho 


Wigs 
‘er noah windon wurdan fala wintra fe wyroan” 
* On the negotiations see Appendix TT 














NEGOTIATIONS AT NORTHAMPTON, 487 


land retreats, enjoying the slanghter of untesisting animals, omar. x. 
while half England was in confusion, and while whole ior 
shires were being laid waste, ‘The Enrl of the Wost= 
Saxons was most likely ns Koon a hunter au cither of 
them, but he at least did not let his sport interfere with 

his duty to his country. While his brother and brother- 
in-law still tarried in the woods, Earl Harold hastened 

to Northampton with a message from the King, Eadward, 

who had olfto been 20 wrathfal at Godwine’s appeal to 

aw on behalf of the men of Dover, bad now, under 
Harold’s guidance, better loaned the daties of a constitu. 
tional King. Though the south of the great Earl he Dewate 
called on the men of Northumberland to lay down their #4"! 
arms, to cease from their rynges, and, if they nd any 
matter against their own Karl, to bring it forward for 
discuasion in a lawful Assembly, We may conceive the 
fucling of triumph with which Harold now put: into the 
King's mouth the very words which, in the mouth of 
Godwine, bad led to tho temporary overthrow of himulf 

and his house, But the Northumbrians would not yield Anwar of 
to any proposol which impliod even the possibility. of hrmivism, 
‘Tostig’s return to power. They were frocmen born and 
wed, they would not bow to the peide of any Earl ;? they 

hhod Tenrned from their fathers to bear no thinl choice 
besides freedom or death. If the King wished to retain 
Northumberland in his allegiance, he must confirm the 
banishment of Tostig from Northumberland and from all 
England, he must confirm the election of Morkere to the 
Northern Eurldom. If he persisted in forcing Tostig 
upon them, they would deal with him as an enemy; if 

he yielded to thelr demands, he would see what loyal 
subjects Northumbrians could be, when they were gently 

+ Bee Nbowe, pe 134. 

* Will, Malma i 260, “Me mulling Dools forceiam path posse” Son 
Appendix TT. 
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‘Tostig had been simply got up by the secret 
of Hatold. No charge could be more unjust, 
suspect that it was broaght forward by no 

















DEBATE IN THE KING'S GEMGT AT BRETFORD. 489 


of Tostig himself} Harold throughout tried in vain to oman x. 

roene  e sp se this aa nee 
account gives us the slightest sign of any charge, 

pic para eh Hi ir Now that the revolt, 

had broken out, it was undocbtedly Harold’s interest to 

wattle mattora without bloodshed, even at the expense of 

his brother; but bo hnd no interest, but quite the oon- 

trary, in stirring up the revolt in the first instance. It 

was prndent, under the circumstances, to yield to the 

demands of the Northumbrians, and to allow the aggran- 

dizement of the rival honse; but Harold eoald have no 

motive for seeking, of hix own sesord, to transfer North« 

humberland from a son of Godwine to n son of Allfgar, 

But Tostig doubtloss expected his brother to support him, 

right or wrong, at all hazards and against all foes, and. 

he could not understand any caure for Harold's heeitating 

60 to do except his being urt and part with his enemies, 

Before the King and all his Court, Tostig, so vehemently 

charged Harold with having kindled the Northurbrian 

revolt, that Harold thought it necessary to deny the Harold 


‘compurgators > 
to quell the revolt was till more urgent than the question 
how the revolt arove, The Kit was ae veboment ayainst 


* Vita Eadw. 412, * Digebatur quoque [mack the diffurenee of the for= 


‘the apectal apologist of Tostig, la hero drivon to his Inat shift. 
* Chron. Ab. and Florence. See Appendix TT, 
* Heo Appendic GG. 
fs Vile Redes Tee nen Dex Teak sor Rese ener 


‘Tostig as he had then been to avenge 
foreiygu favourite Eustace. He would, 
chastise their insolonce with the edge of 


murgontst "The Honsecarls of the King and of p 
wore doubtless ready to march at their command; but, of 
all courses in the world, none could be so anpopulas a to 
exmploy this force to put down popular . 
ro4r- would bo a renewal of the day of Harthacnnt 
Hele in march aguinst; Worcester.’ ‘The King: waa en oxger for 
Hoang bat that his advisers could not, ater al, persuade isn 
formally to revoke his orders for war; bub they toole means 
to hinder the expedition from actually taking place.’ So 
to do would bo no very hard task, when the feeling of 
the chiefs and of the people was doubtless exactly the 


2 Vile Hat 4. tales re 5 ee 
‘vod potine incepth dementia ampliur furerent, farro 
dlisponit corm evatumaren protersinn euapenmery, comnotis rma wie 





smqualitay tam non facile erat. ad contrariam 
‘eduoere exereitanm copins, quia tn wide gente horrebet 
‘eivile, Inatahant quidain forventam Tegin hn oe 
procedoret, musdera." © Heo vol. i ps Se 

© This mveme tinplled in the words of tho Wographor (4g) 4 | 
tatique diutiue Regem proficisei voleutorn non tam oe 
{vite porpercm detiiunt.” 
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Init” dicated to him by bia own interest as a 


Will, Mali 200," Haroldun. «qu 
‘rate oommorium attandoret. 





POSITION OF MAROLD. 
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Grown. Ho had lost in evory way by the revolt. Hithrto ours 
all England, excopt Eadwine’s share of Mercia, had been Camel nt 


under the government of himself and bis brothers, The 
House of Godwine held four out of the five great Earldoms; 
‘the House of Leofric held only one. Now things were 
turned about. The House of Godwine still held three 
Enrldoms, while the House of Leofrie held but two; but 
‘the two which were held by the House of Loofrie formed 
a larger, and a far more compact and united, territory 
than the three which were held by the House of Godwine, 
‘The opposition of a candidate from the rival family, or a 
‘propoaal for the division of the Kingdom, was incomparubly 
more Ukely, now that the vast region between the Welland 
and the Tweed was practically under the control of a xinygle 
will, and that a will which Harold bad mall means of 
influencing. But deeply ns Harold hnd lost by the North- 
Tumbrian revolution, he would have lost still move by an 
attempt to bring about a connter-revolution by force, 
Whother such an attempt mcoeeded or failed, the result 
would be much the sume. Tn either case the sons of 
Zlfgar, and the vast district over which they ruled, 
would become, not merely indifferent or unfriendly to his 
claims, but avowedly and bitterly hostile, In the fice of 
their open enmity, his succession to the whole Kingdom 
would bo hopeless; he might possibly become King of the 
‘West-Saxons; he could never become King of the English. 
With men like Eadwine and Morkere the tie of gratitude 
‘was likely to bo but weak, Still it was the wisest courvo: 
to make the best even of so weak a tie, It wus wise to 
do the rival Earls a good turn, and so to take his ehance of 
winning their good will, rather than st once to turn them 
into deadly foes. Tt was true that every step by which he 
concilinted Endwine wnd Morkere would make » bitterer 
enemy of his own brother, But Harold's mere hesitation and 
moderation were already in the eyes of Tostig an unpardon- 


‘Northammpton—"#t 
1 thee above, p+ 374 and Appendix G. 
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GEMOT OF OXPORD. 495 


Earldom, whether as the son of Sivard or as a descendant omar, x, 
of the elder line of Earls. And another solemn decree was Renewal of 
yossed, which shows that this Gomét was meant to be ajay” 
wiping out of old scores and the beginning of a now sra. 
‘Northern and Southern England wore again ta he solemnly 
reconciled, as they hud been reconciled forty-seven years 

before in another Assembly hold on the same spect. ‘Then, 

under the presidency of « Danish conquoror, Englis 


triumph of Chester. In the space of those forty-seven 


Deatig and the stern government of Siwasd. The South 
no such complaints to make, might still look bacle with 


and Earls as the faultless model of a ruler, Tn this eas, 
ag in the oarlicr one, the reconciliation of the two parts of 
the realm took the form of a decree for the restoration of 
fan earlier and better state of things, ‘The Witenagemét 
of Oxford, with Earl Harold at its head, decreed with all 
solemnity the renewal of the Laws of Cant 


© Bee vot, be pr 416, 
* Chronm, Wig, Poteib, “And ho [Farid] niwade purr Cnuton Inge.” 


With him wank, say the Warvester and 


“sealle ba bo woldon jut bo wolde.” So the Biographer 








© Vite Kadlw. 417, “Ob amorom prinaipale J 
special.” 
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PERMANENCE OP EADWARD'B FOUNDATION. 503 


done beneath tho roof of the nowly hallowed minster was cuar. x 
to plice that Crown, as the gift of the English people, 
on the brow of the foremost man of English blood and 


speech. 

‘The church: of Wootminster, ap.built: by Badward, has Redman 
wholly given way to the conceptions of later architocks, atroyed 
who, in the trae spirit of medimval times, sought to do An moult 
fresh hoocur to tho: asint, by making his own work. gtve boo" 
way to theirs. With oar feclings on such matters, we 
should look on the pile itself ne the best monument of ite 
founder, and, if the original West Minster bad lasted 
to onr time, our first object would be to preserve ite 
‘genuine fentures procisely us they came from the hands of 
ite first builders. In tho ideas of the thirteenth century 
the memories of the pant, the asnociations of a spot or of 
» building, were foebly felt compared with the devotion 
which was felt towards the precious possession of all, the 
saint himeclf still present in hie wonder-working relics, 

For them no receptacle could be too gorgeone or too 
‘costly 5 reverence for tho saint would of itolf call for the 
destruction of his own building, if it could be replaced by 
one which the taste of the agu deemed more worthy of 
sheltering the shrine which contained his bones. ‘The 
church of Eadward was therefore destroyed by his own 
worshippers in his own honour, His special dévotee, one 
might almost think his special imitator, Henry the Third, 
began that magnificent temple which, after so many agen, 
still zemaing unfinished, Of the domestio buildings of tho Ketsting 
abbey as raised by Hadward large portions have been teiven's 
spared. ‘The solid passages and substructures, built in tho ings. 
massive style of tho time, remain almost perfoot, and even 


4 On the romains of Fadward’s work in Wevtminster Abbay, exe the 
‘work by Mr. @, G, Scott and others, Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 
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Ther writs abet the King’s owe gifts are very: 
* Soe the Life, pp 428 ct aogy., and Appendix 








* See the story bey he De Enventionn p. 217 
Wadham wvter bets wr incidentally late the 
Winchester, wnt Lines sory then reckoned as the 
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and hallowed, and it was soon to be 
still more solemn, still more memorable, 
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‘THE ELECTION AND CORONATION OP RADWARD. 515 


-emot cligeretur in Regem"), Eadword isin Normandy, where, since 
the death of Duke Robert, he has no friends; he hos no hope from 
his mother; he determines to trast himself to the mercy of his 


at her Teft Euan yl erate fet of Oation At the 

proper moment Godwing unveils him; “Here,” he ays, “i your 
King hee is Edrd, som of this Eady Haas aed of veo 
King of the English, T choose him King, and am the first to be- 
come his mun” (*huio ego omnium primpsbomagium fucio"). A 


i Godwine. 

‘The Hyde writer (pp. 287, #88), like Henry of Huntingdon, 
connects the accession of Eodward with the death of Aulfred, and, 
like William of Poitiers, he brings in Dukw William na a prominent 
actor, After Alfred's doath William maditates revenge, but an 
English embassy comes, praying for another won of Hthelred to be 
sent to them ns their King (\‘rogant wibi alinm dominum—domini ? 
—sui transmit filinm"), and promising him all Toyal service. 
‘Williaza will not allow hit consin to adventure himself, unlens some 
of the noblest of the English, and expecinlly one of the vous of 
Godwine, are given to him ax hortages, This is done, and Eadward 
iw brought over to England by » Norman fleet. 

‘Lantly, charters exint which imply that Eadward was for a while 
in Normandy after be had acquired right to the title of King. 
At an enrlier timo he und hin brother had mibseribed a charter of 
Duke Robert, with the form “Signum Hetwardi. Signum Hel- 
wredi.” (Delisle, Prowver, p. 11.) But the eartulary of Saint 
‘Michael's Mount containn two charters in which Endward is called 
“Rex.” Tdo not ruly no much on the charter in Eadward's own 

ule 
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Tn all the vorsions the time is filled up by negotiation, not by war, 
In mont of thom the negotiation is carried on between Endward 
and Godwine; in all those which mention Godwine at all, he stand 
forth an the leading man in the Iusiness, in fact ws tho-man who 
mukes Eadward King, We see glimpaos of two Aswombiies, the 
former wing that hasty Gemét in Loudon which chose Badward 
belore the burial of Harthacnut, and a Inter one at Gillingham or 
elsewhere shortly before the coronation. Again, all the aceountay 
excopt that of William of Malmesbury, conceive adward ae being 
in Normundy. ‘The inforior writers aswert it; the contemporary 
Biographer clearly implies it. Putting thews hints together, 1 have 
ventured to construct the nurrutive in the text. Endward ix 
choven in London immediatoly on the death of Harthacuut ; aa 
‘he ix absont, an embusay, doubtlow headed by Godwine, iv went to 
offer him the Crown. ‘The case is thus fir alsmout identical with 
the story of the firnt election of Eadward’s half-brother Harthnomtt. 
Delay is eaused in both eases Uy the election of a King who ix 
flvent. Endward docs not indeod tarry vo long a Harthacmut did ; 
‘but his indecision, his unwillingness to necept the Crown, the neyo 
Uintions whieh were needed to overcome that unwillinggume, eaune 
dolay, and give time for an adverse party to form itself. A second 
Awombly, dnt recorded by Willinm of Maluesbury, wis therefore 
needed to overcome all objections, nnd to elect Kadward, now 
provent in person, ia a more formal manner, We thus get, for 
‘one quarter or another, a credible onrrative, which fills up the gap 
in the Chronicles without conteutieting their statomenta A few 
special potty must be noticed. 

4. We wee that most of our statements assert or imply that 
‘Eadward was in Normandy. Now it is most certain that Badward 
hhad been recalled to England by Hurthnenut (vol. i p. $18), and 
that the English court was now hix ueual dwolling-plice, But 
‘this in quite consistent with the notion, which T have ventured to 
throw out in tho text, that Edward war at thie moment in Nor 
mandy on nome temporary visit or pilgrimage. ‘This view explaing 
all the wtatemonts, ‘The fact that Fadward wax in Normandy at 
‘the moment—a fret which we may surely ncoept on the credit of 
the Biographer, to sy nothing of the Norman charters quoted 
shoveled careless writers to forget hin recall hy Harthaonut, ond 
to apenk ov if ho bud novor left Normandy since the accession of 


it in London, while the Winchester Annalist texnafors it 
city and his own church. ‘Tho universal law of evitlelam 


add, William of Mahwesbury must haye meant the We a 
Gillinghom, alresdy mentioned in his history (ik 180). ‘The Kentish 
Gillingham would councet iteelf more naturally with the Dio. 
_grapher's statemont of @ coronation at Canterbury, but the other 
is the moro obvious place for a Meeting which was followed by a 
coronation at Winchester. ~ 

3; The reador must judge for himself as to the 
to be attached to tho statemonte of William of Poitiers: 
‘Hyde writer ax to the influence of the Duke of the Normans 
mutter, It must not be forgotton that in 1042 William was only 
fourteen years old, and ia the midst of the troubles of his minority, 
eis quite possible that, Williams or his wdviners may, perhaps even 
thea with somo vague designs on the English Crown, hava pressed — 
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‘tho acceptance of that Crown on Endward. And, in any case, the: 
story could hanily have arson, unloss embussios of some sort hod 
‘passed between England and Normandy in the course of the busl- 
‘nes It so far falls in with my view of Eudward's position, 

4. The statement of the Biographer that Eadwand was crowned 
‘wt Canterbury scemw at first aight very ateange, ‘There can be no 
doubt that the final ceremony took phice at Winchester. ‘That the 

account is rhetorical and somewhat coufused is no 
‘more than his usual fushion. ‘But it would be strange if a cou- 
tompornry made w mistake on a point of thin kind, ‘The only eon 
Jecture that I can offer is that the ceremony was performed twice, 


‘Coronations were sometimes repeated in those days, nud the motive 
for repenting the rite in Eadward's case ia perfectly 
‘Tho first coronation at ‘was an to confirm the 


firet election in London. In the eyes of those who rejected that 
election, a second coronation as well ns a second eleotion wax 
needed. And if we read the Biograyher's account narrowly it: is 


landing, and tho reception of the forvign ambassadors, which takon 
plico when the news hud reached forvign courte (* exhilarutus quod 
um in patsrnd sede inthronizatum dedicerat"). But thelr res 
ception must wurely be placed at the final and solemn consecention 
fat Winchester. A twofold coronation, as well as u twofold Gemét, 
‘will solve all difficultios. 


‘Therw i one more point to be dineusted, According to William 
of Malmesbury, there was nn opporition, wectingly a rather strong 
‘one, mude to Kadward's cleotion. He does not say on whose be 
half the objection was brought Tut it is hardly pomible that it 
‘could have been mado on bebalf of any one except Sweywn Katt 
won, ‘The English writers indeed make no mention of Swegen ia 
the matter, but in Adam of Bremen we find what may pass as 
Bwegen's own version. Adam know the Danish King personally 
(i. 73), and be probably put on record what Swegen told him. Tt 
‘will be romembered that, just at the moment of Harthacnut's 
death, wegen was in Denmark, carrying on the wur with Magnus 
(oo vol. i. ps G23). Adam then goes on thus ; 

“Suoia, victus a Magno, quam in Angliam remeuret, Harlechnut 


intended expedition of Magnus (see p. 73). On 
this teibute, Adam seems to Took: upon Swogen, 
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representatives in England, and tho murder of Boorn by | 


severvign 

Denmark to assert his rights there, he left ble interests in Eugland 
in the hands of hiv cousine the sons af Godwine, From Radwand 
himself he feared nothing, unlike Harthacnut, who (see vol. i. pe 
518, B. 5) hod dreaded his ambition, and who therefore made him 
his colleague in the Kingdom, lest he should attempt to gain the 
whole ("Tetinends insulm spem non solum in Godovini fiir, 


to the story in vol. i. po 771. 


T do not profes to harmonize every detail of the conflicting 
stories about Eadward, Magnos, and Swegen. But I think that 
there is enough evidence to lead us to Lelieve that Endwani's elec 
tion was opposed by a Danish party in Swogen's interest, and that 
there were the persons who were marked at the time and gradually 
punished afterwards. See pp. 9, 63, 71, 89. 


NOTE B, p23. 
‘Tum Leorspany Huwrony o Eanwano, 


‘Trenu ia something very remarkable in that develope 
ment of popular reverence for King adword which nt last ended 
in hia boing acknowledged aa the Patron Saint of England. 1 have 
endeavoured in the text to point out the chief causes from which 
‘this feeling arose ; how Endward was, in different ways, the one 
‘perton whom Normané and Englishmen could unite in honouring. 
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sei Deo devotus, idcoque ab eo directus.” “Fovebst profecto «jas 


Donuding Godwinist at Peterborough alone makes no sign. Bot 
Florence's panegyric in of the most general kind. He is (A. 1066) 
“ Angloraum deens, paciticus Rex Eailwardus:" And the elaborate 


he saw Saint Peter ae King (Vita Kady. 
04). ‘The Biographer also (pp. 490, 1) records the unintelligible 
of Eadwant on hiv deathbed, in already discerns 
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sand a collection of his lotters, dealing largely with 
Endwurd's merits and claim to canonization, was printed ut Bruswole 
in 1846 togothor with tho lettors of Herbert de Loving. Aw 
Athelred's Life was founded on that of Oxbort, so bis own work 
Became the groundwork of tho Fronch Life printed by Mr, Lard, 


duction. Of the French writer I have already given specimen 
in vol i. p. 771. Perbupx his grandest achievement is to make 
Godwine kill Eudmund Tronside (p. 47. ¥. 773)- Both he and the 
Abbot of Riovaux agree in’dewribing King Athelred as a mighty 
warrior, fighting nianfully against the Danes. He ig “Rex stro 
nuimimus,” “glorious Rex" (X Seriptt. 372; ef tho Abbot's 
Clenalogis Naga, 96,583) tad fn tha Fea (a4) wt 
ead— 


“11 rola Acigard avolt un fiz A%dolred out non, bon justlaars, 
Kiert de force» wows yarnin, Ken porw prisible en guerre wrt form” 


In short, for historical purponey, the French Life ia abvolutely. 


pies! sal : 
plain that he, or rather Osbert whom ho follows, drow largely from 
the contemporary Biographer, In some cases rhetorical exprossions 
in the authentic Life seom, in the hunds of the profeaned hagio~ 
graphers, to have grown into legondary fhots, ‘Thus the Biographer 
tells ws (393, 394) that, when Esuna wag with child of Talward, 
looked forward to the birth of a future King, 
aand that, when the child was born, be was at ance seen to bo worthy 
to reign ; “Antiqui Regis Athelrodi regid conjuge utero gravid, 
in ejux partis sobole si musculus prodiryt, omnis conjurat patria, 
in co se dominum exspectare et Regom, .... Natus ergo puor 
dignus premonstratur patrin sacramento, qui quandoque patorni 
‘sullimaretur solio.” This, in another and more rhetorical passage 
(428), swells. into «Felidae, mentonia ex 2dwardan ane ante 
‘oatalis sui diem Deo ost clectus, unde ad regnum nom tam ab 
hominibus quam, at supra diximus, divinitus est consoorutus." All 
thia in quite powible in a sense, ‘That is to say, men may have 
speculated on the porsibility of a son of Emnm qupplanting the 
children of tho first Ailfyifu, just ae Aithelred bimwelf had sup, 


@ life of perpetual virginity, 

evidence, wo shal fd that this fa oue of thoue eases! 
Inter writer knows more than the writers before him. 
statomente which have aay bearing on the 
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‘illam” ager x74). Sach language would hardly be ased 


hy Endward himself, stilt lois would it be used by m fonger, if 


the possibility of children had been cut off by any religious row, 
formally made and generally known. Agoin, if Badward bad been 
known to be wader such a vow, it is much less clear why God- 
wine should be anxious for the marringe of Endwont and Badgyth. 
‘The mucrifice of hin daughter would be much less intelligible, if 
thore was no chance of iti being rewarded by the succession of w 
grandson of Godwine to the Crown. 

‘We will now look to the accounts whieh tell the other way. Ax 
might be expected, the curlier statements aro very much Yea full 
nd positive than the inter, As long ax Kadward, however deeply 
reverenced, was mill aot a eavonized mint, the xubject war one 
which might be discussed, and different opinions might be put forth 
about it, After the canonization, the slightest doubt would of 
‘course have passed far blasphemy. 

‘Thus Willium of Jumidgos (vii. 9) neserts the fuct, but worowhnt 
doubtfully; “Ue inter oom [Endward and Godwine} firmus amor 
jugiter manorvt, Editham filinm ejux uxorem nomine tenuy duxit. 
Num revera, ut dicunt, ambo perpetuum virginitatem: 
verunt.” Elsewhere, a4 we have just seen, he forgets the atory 
ultogother ; s0 also does William of Malmesbury, but in another 
place le asserts the fact, He is however in doubt ws to the motive, 
od he seems certainly to know of no vow on the part of Endgyth. 
He mont likely had the words of the Biographer, “tor «jue cone 
bee before him when ho wrote (ii, r97); “Nuptam sibi Rex: 

arte tractabat, ut neo toro umoveret neo virili moro cognoxoeret 5 
qedca ae iin elle toed prudonter dissimulabat pro tem= 
pore, wt arnoro castitatis fecerit, compertam non habeo Iilud 
oeluberrime fertur, numquam tiluin eujiiquan mulicrie contubernio 

‘osime.” His count of Endgyth ia singular, She 
geet gir eg tr nite ec a 
after hix death ; but on her deathbed she cleared herself by a solemn 
ond voluntary cath, seemingly without calling ix the help of com> 
purgators, Wace again, in the Roman de Rou (9883), gives tho. 
roport, but does wot soem vory certain ar emphatic about it; 

"Peano jist te le wine, Ke charnelment od li ne Jub 

‘Ai out nora, bele meschine, Ne charmelient ne In cont | 

‘Mais eutrols w'orunt nul enfiat : Male unkor hom ne U'epargt, 

‘Heo alouent la gent diasat, No mul talent entrole oe fot" 
Vor. 1. xm 
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penberg, ti, 244. ‘There is no mention of it im the original, p. 


5H 3 

Boint Riqnier however sloes not appoar to. have held Tanda ix 
Rnglanal in Endward's time, but this was not the lat bowxing: 
expedition of Gervinus to our shoves, nor was he the only foreign 
Prelate who came en the like errand in Kadwar's days, Another 
was Abbot Johu of Pésamp, the eounexion of which monastery with 
acward calla for a little Faller notiee. 

‘The gifts of Kadwant to Fécanp are of some importance ox 
connecting themselves with those charyes against Godwine und 
Harold with which T shall deal specially in Note B. ‘The history 
of the lordship of Steyning in Sumex calls for especial attention, 
Eadlward'e rant of thin proporty to Peay i found in w writ in 
Cod. Dipl iv. 229, atating “tet ie habbe geumnen Kees lance at 
Stiningan into Min bilgen mynetre at Fesleamp.” Now in Dome 
day 37 wo Bnd Rumaley held by Féeamp and held also ‘TRE. 
But of Steyning we read, *Ipse Abbas tenet Staninges.  Heraldus 
tenuit in fine Regix FB." Now Eadward’s grant was not to take effect 
ll aftor the death of Bishop A&lfwine ("after A2Ifwines bivoeopea 
dlnge"), which runt moon ZFltwine, Bishop of Winchester, who died 
in 1047. ‘The grant was therefore made early in Kadvward's reign, 





ferent accounts or opinions of the same thing, | 
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‘the Norman and English accoante of Godwine and bis sons, in 
words which soem, like several othor pasages, to show thal he 
had the contemporary Biographer before him,  Hia words (ii. 
197) 105 

“Hue [Archbishop Robert] eum reliquis Angli moderni vitu- 
Pernnt delatorem Godwini et filioram jus, hune discordise sexninn~ 
‘orem, hune archiepiscopii emptorem ; Godwinuin et natos mag- 
nanimos virow, et industries auctores et tatores regni Edwardi ; 


In thin passage William very fairly carrion out hia promise of 
Tnttingg wach sido tell ite awn tory. Which of the two pictures ix 
‘borne out by partionlar facts the history shows for iteelf; here it 
may not bo amiss to bring together # fiw of the mor goneral 
pictures of Godwine and Harold drawn aocording to the two models. 
Tn the case of Hurold, 1 confine mysolf to thone paxages, whether 
psnegytios or invectives, which concern bis general character and 
‘hin administration ws Earl, ‘Those which concern either his 
relations to William or hia character wx King aro noticed in the 
third volume, 

Of Godwine personally none of the Chronicles give any formal 
character, but the Worcester Chronicler (rag) gives « picture of 
the power of himself and honse, setting forth their influence as 
strongly os any of the Norman writers, but with un exactly opposite 
colouring. Forkam jo he [Godwine] was mr to pam swy%e up 
ahafen, awyce ho weolde jres Cynges and calles Englalandes, and his 
manan woeron Eorlus and pow Clyngen dyrtingas, and tis doktor prem 


direct answer to the Norma account, wnrmly praised for his strict 
loyalty to the King, 


Justus’ 
‘The Waltham waiters aro of course Haroli's 
theie tentimony rust therefore be taken with 
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uch are auc wou oatarly be lel tet ater 
and a hero respectively. 


NOTE E. p. se. 


‘Tue Aveo Srouiarioxs ov tie Carcxem ey Gopwine 
avy Haxown, 


Tar charge of sacrilege, of spoliation of eburches and monas- 
teries, is one which Godwine and Harold share with almoxt every 
powerful man of those times. William of Malmesbury speaks of it 
nen charnctorlatic of the relyn of Eadward; only he adds that the 
King’s panegyriats attributed this, along with the other evils of the 
time, to Godwine and hik souk According to them, it wax for 
these crimes of one sort or another that Eadward banished the 
whole family. "The whole passage (ii. 196) in curious 5 





‘ejus sunt commissa violentinm, qui Regis ridebant indulgentiann ; 
portes ustmen ad eum delata, acriter ilorum exsilio vindicate,” 

‘This Is of course Norman talk, and wo know very well what to 
‘think of the “ perversitas judiciorum.” 2 a 
account In Eadmer (4); “Regnanto . .. Edwardo.. 
terlorum que unque id tempus deareacal separ ena 
desteuetio facta ost,” Tho context seems to accuse Godwrine, and 
there Is undoubtelly # certain groundwork of truth in the charge. 
It will therefore be worth while to go through the evidence on 
which Godwine and his sons aro charged with this nd other 
‘acts of sacrilege, On this evidence I have two general comment 
‘to make. 

First, In estimating charges of this sort we must remember that 
we commonly hear ons side only. ‘The works of Ealdorman 
Authelweard and Count Fulk form so small a portion of our author 
sitios that we may say that the whole history of these thnes 
writton by churchmen, And those churchmen were fur move eomi= 
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patriam, 
‘accondly, after thom (* poston”), are the  injusti prosponiti et reyit 
‘exactorea 5” lastly, in bis own day (‘tin temporibus") come the 
“yiolonti Normanni.” Sir Henry Ellis (ii. 142) hs collected out 
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{is moat remarkable, Tt is posible that by the banishment of the. 
Canon, whatever might be his offence, his lifecnterest in his pro- 


may 
‘which Prelates like Bishop A®tfweard (p. 69) and Archbishop Eldred 


— 


‘Tax question of Godwine's marriage or marriages 


namely Gytb, the daughter of Thorgile Sprakaleg 
a 
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cond several of the shires 


desoription, 
whic T conceive to bave heen held by Thored and Ie 
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‘appears in 1058 (Flor. Wig, fn anno) as part of the 


Bishop Wulfwig (Cod. Dipl. iv. 215, 217). The former is tho woll- 
known grant of Islip to the church of Westminster, 

Of the other East-Mercian shires we have no account. Hat fam 
fnelined to believe that they niust have reverted to Leofic, per- 
apo on the dentih of Beorn. T am fed to this belief by the almost 
certain fet: that Lincolnshire did. All history and tradition con- 
neots Leofric and hin house with that abire; one of the great 
objects of his bounty, tho minster of Stow, ie within ite borders, 
‘and It fs plain that in 1066 (Flor. Wig. im anno) Lindsey formed 

‘Eadwine, 


Ddeyond 
init. ect EE he ec 


Something 
Touging to Swogen, either hin Karldota or bis private estate, was 
(eo pp. 88, 99) divided during his absence between Harold. and 
Boor. It ia therefore quite ponsible that one or other of them 


equally during 
‘Halph of Mantes, Ralph the Timid, the son of Walter and Godgifu, 
you. 
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sie” In Mr. Thorpe's Diplomutarium, p. 76, the namo is 
in full, * Hacun,” ‘hich one aught alias have ventral 








Fglat ‘over | 
interval between Hakon’s death in 1630 and Htalph's appeos 
yo41. Ralph, T suspect, when he received 
Worcestershire to Odda, Of this Earl I must say a ttle mo 


sand ho forms « natural means of transition from Merela to 
‘The West Saxon Enrldom, during the administration of Go« 

‘ond Harold, scoms, except during the year of their banishment, 40° 

have sutfered no dismemberment ‘the surrender of oe 

ahieea to be held by the sons or brothers of ite two Early, doublons 





government of Somersetshire aud Borkahire (Flor. Wig. 1951). 
tho fall of Godwine, Wemox was for » moment dismembered 
p-158). As we hear of no Earl of the West-Saxons being appointed, 
tho caste shires, Berkshire included, probably reverted to the 





(‘Odo et Radulfus Comites et Regis coguati,” says William of 
selon Ls Ho hd akody soon sonstlen Wig 
of England, a he signs (Cod. Dipl vi. 196) a charter of 
Batop Alvold of Sherome rltng ty mate ts Dereaes 
‘and Devonshire, which, from the mention of Bishop Lyfing, must 
be older thon r046, He was now set os Earl over the whole of 
tho ancient Weadoyn, or as the Peterborough Chronleler (1048). 
pute it, “ofer Defenascire and ofer Sumersmton and ofer Dorseton 
‘and ofer Wealas.” The Weatas aro of course the Welsh of Corn> 
wall, Che kamatig dele te ote 
npplied to Devonshire and the tribe form to the 
tho samo distinotion is mado by tho Worcester Chronielor in the 
next your, and we see it also in Domesday.) Drs 
(510) suspects thie Oddo to have been a Frenchman I see 
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Gincusyed in Lingard Anglo-Saxon Church, i 93, 94, and in- 
‘vostiture by the staff ix implied in the famous leyend of Saint 
‘Walfrtan at the tomb of Raiwant. oeoratene 2) 
iGatntar ipaarige ean rris coahen 


‘But in this, as in other matters, the action of the King, even 
‘when he alone is spoken of, in no way shuts out tho conjoint astion 


Sat (53) nd Ptertcrongl (1048) narratives of the ame 

the King only is mentioned. So again in Abingdon 

(1046) we read, “Eadwand eyng geo? Heramanne his preoste jut 

#” but in Worcester (1046) wo find * mun motte Foroman 

‘on his sete," a form of words which often implies the setion of the 

‘Witan, So on the othor hand it ts plain thet tho deposition of 

Btigand from the Fua-Anglian Hishoprick in 1043 was also the 
act of the Witan, 

‘At the mume time, there ean be little doubt that these appoint 
ments of Prelates were among the cases in which the Witan for tho 
mont part did Tittle more than register the King’s edicta. ‘The Ring 
‘would always noniiaate, and it would no doubt be thought » stromg 
‘momure to object to hiy nomination. ‘The practical power of the 
‘Witan would certainly not be greater thin that of the Senate of the 
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century, Welsh must have been spoken in Herefordshire beyond 
thew limits, ns the Act of Unifuemity joins the Bishop of Hereford 
with the Welsh Bishops in the duty of providing « Welah transla 
tion of the Prayer-Book. We ean therefore well believe that, in 
the days of Eadward, considerable remains both of Weldh blood 
ead of the Welsh language must have renained in largo districts 
of tho Magusmtas and even of the Hwiceas. Still the picture given 
us in Domemday of the Herefordahire borlerers (see p. 387), 
though in no way decixive of their ethnology, sels them before us 
‘84 4 race eminently loyal to the English Crown. 10 ia therefore 
‘more likely that there traitorous Weluhmnen were mere hirelings, 
fund an expremion of Florence seems to look the mumo way. He 


pledge of good faith from their English comrades, Buch at least 
fn the only moaning which I oan got out of the text, and there 
woems to be no question we to the reading. Otherwive T should 
‘io wtrongly tempted to rend, quiquo ein fdelitatem. prominerant,” 
40 us to make the “fideitas” a pledge given by the Welshmen, 
Tn any ease tho *Adelitas” seems to be given or ruocived by the 
anny as n body, not by the Bisbop or any other commander. We 
seern here to have « military Scirgemét, juntas wo elvewhore have 
rnllitary Geméts of the whole Kingdom. 

One can hardly doubt thot this leet from Treland is the ware ws 
that of which the Wolah Chroniclers speak under the year 1050 
But they say nothing of tho alliance between Gruffydd and the 

fend they seem rather to speak of the fleet as one which 


aro 
remarkable. ‘The text of tho Tint y Tywysogion enlls it fleet 
‘which ‘falled coming from Ireland to Sonth Wales" (* ballad 
Ayges o Twordon yn dyfot y Dehoubweth." T quote the original, 
‘though I do not understand the Welsh languaye, as Welsh scholars 
‘may be able to judge of the translation). But another reading 
ia “a fleet from Ireland endangered South Wales” (*y periglawd 
lynghos © Iwenlon Dehavbwrth"). The text of the Annales 
Cambriae has “Chesia Hibernim in dextrali parte periit" but 
another tnnuscript roads “Claswis Hiberniw in destrali parte 


ay 
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i So ints rene See tse ee 


‘Worcester writer, though he does not direetly tll the Herefordyhiro 
story, yot incidentally shows hin knowledge of it, both in his prewnt 
‘uarrative (see ps 149) note 4, where T have mentioned the singular 
stake of Florence) and fbi oatry ofthe nest yur (ep 305) 


be known, aud to seem of great importance, to a courtier and royal 
‘chaplain than to men who wore watching the course of publle 
affairs from a distance, And we must not forget that, when the 
Biographer wrote, Robert was dead and liad no one to speak for 
him, whilo Eustace and Oxbern of Herefordshire werw high in 
Williatn's, therefore probably in Eadgyth’s, favour, Ib might there- 
fore Wve inconvenient to enlarge too fully on their mindoeds. "The 
Biographer in short reports the intrigues of the court, while the 
Chroniolers record the history of the nation, I accept hie account, 
not ax nn alternative, but ax a wupplement, to the wocount in the 
‘Chronicles, and T have accordingly worked his dotaily into amy 
own narrative. Ax to the load fhets of the story, the meeting at 
Gloucester, the presence of the great Earls, and the ndjournment 
to London, all our witnesses agree, 

‘One great apparent discrepancy between the two Chroniclers at 
the vory outeet ofthe story, ix, Tam now convineed, murely apparent. 
As wo road the tale in Florence (1054), the violent conduct of 
‘Furtace took plaow immediately upon hin landing at Dover ('Ruste 
‘iva... paucis Doruverniam appliouit navilu ; in qnimilites ejux 
+++ ttnum ¢ oivibux peremerunt,” &o,). Now it in imposible to 
‘Tejoct the clear and detailed story of the Peterborough writer, 
-nccording to which tho flsir took place, not on Enstaoe’s landing, 
‘but on his return from the court at Gloucester, It now seems to 
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809 f the German olga}, Thorpe, 
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‘THR SURNAMES OF WILLIAM. Goo 


Tt bos beon often said that William himself used the de- 
scription in formal documents. This assertion reste on very alight 
authority. ‘There is a charter in Gale's Registrum Honoris de 
Richmond, p. 225 (a reference for which T have to thank Profesor 
Stubbs), beginning “Ego Williclmus, cognomine Bastards, Rex 
Anglia.” It is given also in Seldon's Titles of Honour, $35, 
with the corrupt modern spelling Gulielmua, Tt seems to mo 
to be palpably spurious, and thoae who accept it allow it to be 
unique. 


(i ihe GG a basen POR a oe Soin eae ee 
“the grout William” to the more diatinet “William the Great.” 
‘We read in a charter of Willinm Rufon (Rymer, ig), “Ego Wil 
Iehmus, Dei grat, Rex Auglorum, filius magni Regie Willa.” 
So Eadie (lib. ti, 57, Selden), “quando: ie magne Willinlmns 
une terrnga priso devicit :" so William of Jumidges (vii. 16 ; ef 
his description of Robert, vii 1; seo vol. i. p. 474). " Willolmun 
Due magnus:" no the Ely History (ii 41), “deditio Wilhelii 
Regia magni.” But wo find more distinctly in Onderie (706 0), 
“ Henricus Quillelni Magni Regis Anglorum flius,” and still more 
distinctly in William of Malmesbury (Prot. in lib, iv.), * Willelmux 
filius Wileimi Magni,” and in Athelred of Rievaux (X Seriptt. 
393); “ Vixit autem ad Willislmi Sfagni tempor.” 

The eurliest instance, ux far as I know, of “Conquiestor” ix 
neil A), who joins it with “Maguus”—" Guillolmin 
Magons, id est Conqumstor, Rex Anglorum." In some manu 
sctipts of Adam of Murimuth (56 ed. Hog) the propriety of the 
title is formally disputed ; “Willelmus Rex improprie potest dict 
Conguestor, quia ipse fait nepos et varus hmeex beati Eawandi, quis 
non per judicinm sed por potentiam davicit Haraldum, et jox saum 
virtute proprid ndquisivit,” He ix also called *‘Triumphator,” 
which comes still noarer to the modern idea. This name ix found 
twice in one of the foreign writers quoted above (Chron. Cufred 
Vosiensis, Labbé, iii, 093) William Rufus ix * Guillolmus fine 
magni Triumphatoris Guillelmi;" and elsewhere (284) he speaks 
of “Trivmphator ille Guillelimus Maxnzer.” Wo find also the mame 
title in English writers, Oxbort of Saint Clare (Bp. ii, p. 116), 
writing to William's grandson Henry of Blois, apenks of “arns 
Rex ester Willelmas, Anglin Trivmphator ogrogius,” and at 
po tar King Stephen ix again tmade to call him “7rinmphator 
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‘THE BIRTH OP WILLIAM. 613 


que feci per Lx quatuor anos”), This would put his birth in 
1023, quite contradicting Orderic’s other statomont, Moreover the 
Chronicle of Saint Michael's Mount (Labbé, i. 348) calls him 
“neptennie” at the time of his avcession. It nema to me therefore 
that it ia not mfe to attempt to fix the date of William's birth 
0 minutely us M. Deville does, but that it cortsinly Ippenod in 
1027 or 1028, and more probably in 1027. 

‘M. Deville connects the birth of William with that siege of 
Fulnise which made Robert submit to his brother Richard (see vol. 
ip. 464). ‘This, and the death of Richard, he places in August, 
1027. But William of Jumitges (vi. 2) distinctly says that Richard 
died in 1028, after w reign of two years, Orderio (459 D), 
by muking Richard reign a year and a half, might wgree with 
‘M. Deville. Most of the Chronicles however make Richard die in 
1036, the year of his accession. See the Chronicles of Féeamp 
(Labbé, i, 326), of Roven (, 366; of, Duchtsne, 1017 B), and of Saint 
‘Michael's Mount (i 348). The authority of William of Jumidges 
in no doubt much the highest, but hiv chronology is inconsistent 
with M, Doville’s view. 

M. Deville Is however done good service in Paliied = 

minently forwarl tho fnot, which is commonly forgotten, 
Tabi ca We So'eC be Wir soe VIN Haoeg tee oe 
Duke of the Normans, but only Count of the Hiesmois, in which 
character Falaise was bis capital. He has also well poiated out his 
extreme youth, Robert was the second von of Richard and Judith. 
‘The marriage contract of Judith, dated in 1008, is given in Mar. 
téne ond Durand’s Theesuros Novus, i133. Robert could there- 
fore hardly have been born before rox; he could have been only 
ighteen ut the most at the time of the birth of Willis, nnd only 
twenty-five at the tine of his pilgrimage and death. His brother 
Richard, the father of the Abbot Nicolas, must have been equally 
precocious. Edward the Third too was only eighteen yeare older 
than the Black Prince ; but at any roto he was married. 

TIL That William was born ot Falaise all aceounts agroe ; 
hot there is mot the fulntest authority for placing ia birth in the 
present donjon. M. Deville says that the tendition fs « very modern 
fone. A room is shown as that where William “fut engendst ot 
‘ufiquit,” and « sufficiently absurd inscription eommemorntes the 
smipposed fact. But we have ween (see above, p. 174) that the 
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distinetly called the wifo of Ingolram and sinter of William, and her 
daughters, Adelaide and Judith, are spoken of After the death of 
‘her husband, #he enriched the church of Saint Martin, and, while 
till young (“quam eset adhuo in juvenili state”), she had it 
Iullowed by Archbishop Maurilivs, Now Count Ingelram died in 
1053, and Muurilius was Archbishop of Raven from 1055 to 1069. 
Mr. Stapleton thinks that these dates better nit « daughter of 
Robert and Herlova, who must have been born between 1028 and 
103%, than a danghter of Horlwin and Herleva, who could not have 
been born before 1036, ‘There are also two statements which, 
though erroneous as they stand, point to the parentage argued for 
by Mr. Stapleton na their groundwork. ‘Thus Onlorie (532 C) 
makes Odo of Champagne marry a sister of Williom ond daughter 
of Duke Robert, The two Adelaides, mother und danghter, are 
here confounded, but the fact that Duko Robert had a danghter is 
prosorved. Lapepe ede toa ertleod ise 
478) prouerves the name of Acliz or Adelaide, daughter of Duke 
‘Robert, though be makes her the child of another mintrew: and not 
of Herleva, This in doubtless an attempt to reconcile the existenoo 
of Adelnide with the boliof that William war an only child. 





‘The Novman writers, it muvb be remembered, know nothing, ot 
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THE BATTLE OP VAL-ES-DUNES. 67 


anid to be Eudward's “consanguineus germanun ox Gunbilt amit 
aft, aorore patris sui." ‘The confusion is delightful, but it preserves 
the fact that the Idindred betwoon William ond Radword hud sore 
thing to do with an aunt of one or other of them, 


NOTE W. p. 251. 
‘Tue Barrie op Vateks-punes, 


Avren my nceount of the battle was written, T received small 
work by the Abbé Le Cointe, Ouré of Ciutheaux (now of Cormellen), 
called “Conspiration des Barons Normands contre Guillanme-te- 
Bitard, Due de Normandie, et Bataille du Valder-dunes, 1047" 
(Caen, 1868). M. Le Cointe had examined the ground vory care- 
fully, both before and since my visit in 1867, and the result of his 
researches wis a most minute topographical account, fall, accurate, 
and rich in local interest. Since ite publication, I haye had the 
pleamure of a second visit to Valasdunes in May 1868,in company 
with M. Le Cointe himself and with M. Puiveux, then Profomor of 
History at Caen, and now at Tours. Between my two visits the 
fonndations of the chapel of Saint Lawrence hud been brought to 
“Tight, and many skeletons had beon found there and in other parte 
of the fold. Since then Tum told that further researcber have 
Aiscovered stone coffins and other antiquities, but seemingly of 
Merowingian date. 

‘With regard to more atrictly historical matters, M, Le Cointe, 
following in the main the sume uuthoritien ne I do, gives easentinlly 
the same account. But he also makes use of a manuacript Chro- 
niclo of Normundy, which however seoms not to be earlier than the 
fifteenth century, and whove mistakes he often stops to point out, 
Late writings of this kind are of course valuable only when there 
in reason to believe either that thelr authors had accom to earlier 
written authorities now lost, or else that they embody trustworthy 
Tocal traditions, ‘The Chronicle in question contain two wtato~ 
ments which, if true, aro highly important, and the truth of which 
‘it would be most desirable to teat, Que is that the rebele wore 
ateengthened by a party of Angevine and Cenomannians, com- 
manded by Ingelram, nephew of Count Geotlrey Martel (Lx Cointe, 
PP. £9, 35). ‘The other is that the men of Cuen—fuithful among 
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seized on Guerech, the Breton Bishop and Count, on hie return 
trom te lag: Co eid Sia Benga vel ie 
‘two more famous acts of his grandson—to surrender 


battler on the saine-spot, one in 982, the other in goe (v Kal. 
Juli), when Conan was killed (Chron. Bret. ap. Morlee, 1. et seqq.) 5 
the Angovin writer (Labbé, i. 096) speaks of the latter only. Ln 
the battle recorded by Rudolf, Conan seems not to be killed, but to 
bo only * truncatus dexter” (iL 3), Conan, according to Rudolf, 
hhnd taken the title of King, ltke several of his predecessors. ‘This 
‘amumption may not have been unconneeted with the great revolu= 
tion of 987. Rudolfs account of the Bretons (i. 3) atnusing, ‘Thele 
nnd, “ finitimurn ae perinde viliwimum, Cornu Gallixe xuncupatur.” 
‘Thin vile country “habitatur dintina a gento Brittonum, quorum. 
solw divitin pritnitua fucre lidertas fixed public’ et Inctia copia, qui 
‘omni prorsue urbanitate vacui, muntquo dllix moren inculti we levis 
ira ot wtulta gurrulitae” Rudolf indeed ix just now 90 full on 
Angevin auattera that the Tocal panogyrint in oflon content to 
copy him. 


As for the Counts of Chartres, 1 was in vol. i. pp. 454+ 455» 
misled by a passage of William of Jumidges (v, C0) into coufound- 
Jing the first and the accond Odo. Odo tho Firat died in 995, aud 
‘was auconeded ly hik son Theobald, who wax followed in 1004 by 
‘Odo the second. It was this second Odo who waged the war about 
‘Tillidros, In D'Achory, iii. 486, there in a charter of Richard the 
Good, restoring to the Church of Chartros lands which had been 
alienated from it, doubtlew in the war of Tillidem, 

Rudolf Glaber (iii, 2) calls the younger Odo, “secundus Odo, 
filius «cilicet priorin Odonix, qui quanto potentior, tanto fraudu> 
leatior evteris." He goes on to say, “Fuit etiam jugo litigiam et 

“Andegavorutn 


Robert with leaving Fulk to fight their common battles all by 
hime, ‘This fit war, expecially the battle of Pontlevois, will 


‘ot Olam Regem Francorum, in quo ovcisi 
‘Here Conrad the Frank ix called King of the 8 
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‘THR IMPRISONMENT OF WILLIAM OF AQUITAINE. 621 


the Imperial dignity forgotten, but the memory of the great Saxon 
dynasty seems to extend itself over all succeeding Kings and 
Emperore Then Odo, a French Count, striving after tho Kingdom 
of Burgundy, or in truth after any Kingdom that he could get, is 
munynified into a King of the French. Lastly, *feri™ yooms to be 
atanding epithet for all Saxons, whether continental or innalar, ‘The 
Ulster Annals (O'Conor, iv, 326) in the very noxt year roeord the 
death of “Haraldus Rex Suxoaum ferorum,” that is, Harold the 
won of Cont, 


NOTE Y. p. 273 
‘Tur Iurnsoxaner or Winttan ow Aguitann 


‘Ture imprisonment of William of Aquitaine Is describes! at greater 
co less length by a whole crowd of writers, See the Gesta Consulum 
(257, 258), where the war is very fully narrated; the Angevin 
Chronicles under 1033; Chron. 8. Mich. np. Labbé, 1. g505 Will, 
Pict. 86; Will. Malus. iii 231; Chron, 8. Maxent. rog2, 1035. 
According to the Gesta the war began out of the quarrel about 
Baintonge, and it is probably with reference to that county that 
Doth William of Poitiers and William of Malmesbury speak of the 
Dake of Aquitaine os the “lord” (dominus) of Geoffrey, Full 
‘Nerra himself also in o letter to King Robert, presceved among the. 
letters of Bishop Fulbert of Chartres (Duchésne, iv. 192), speaks of 
“@uillemus Pictavorum Comes herus meua." ‘The Chronicle of 
Saint Maxentius also speaks of the battle “‘juxte monusteriuu 
Sancti Jovini ad Montem Cwriuin" (Labbé, fi. 207). It te of 
course dwelt on at much greater length ia the Gesta, 

‘The cession of Bourdewux, asserted by William of 
seems hardly credible, Thenuthor ofthe Gesta, generally not disposed 
to underrate the successes of the Angevin house, speales only of the 





(a. 1036) speaks of no territorial cession at all, but only of 0 ransom 5 
“ Tsembertus Eplscopus Pictavis fecit synodum, abi magnam paren 
[doubtless the Truce of God] firmayit, Qui, cum Eustachill wxore 





BAVAGES ATTRIBUTED TO HAROLD AND GODWINE, 623 


hho says, “Agnevem duxit inaesto donjugta.” tis not clear whether 
thore was any kindred between Geoffrey and Agnes, or whether the 
Chronicler called the marriage “ incestum" because he fancied that 
Agnes had a husband alive. ‘The Chronicle of Saint Michael's 
Mount (Labbé, i, 350) is still more expres, ‘Tho marriage is 
recurled uniler 1032, and ander 1033 wo rend that Geolfeey took 
Prinoner William “cnjus uxorem Agnetem ante daxerat.” 'Thore 
can be no doubt that both the chronology and the fucte are alto- 
gether confused, and we are thus led to look with some little 


Saxby ate esis; tt nla bk a OS 
aocrablle quod. contra petreen susp yer eanoe Bere vepletn wlbee- 


hose things have to do with ons anothor # 
NOTE Z p. 16. 


‘Tae Ravages arremoren ro Hanouy Axp Gonwixe. 


‘Tre only writer who puts on anything like a tono of eonsure with 
ferent Chroniclers. The Abingdon writer, as I have often noticed, 
may be looked on as to some extent hostile to Godwina, and the 


for Godwine, According 
‘Harold landed nnd plundered, and then the people of the country 
‘came together to withstand him. He landed, they say, and “ par 





























TAE NARRATIVES OF THE RETURN OF GODWINE, 629 
The porronal revoneilintion between the King and Godwine, dix- 


Once, and once only, iw his way of apeaking lose popular chan that 
of his Abiagion brother. Where Auingidon saya, “And man seatde 
Govlwine cline his corldons awa full and awa fr svn he fgrmest 

‘has “and ae cyny forgenf funn corte and hie 
bonrnum his fulue freondscype and fulne eoridom,” &e. ‘This sounde 


bus supplicantiom, yedtitis armix suis, eum Duce in polation 
procemit, iigne, paullatim defervente nimi motn seidatus, sople 
entiuin consilio uxux, Duct osculum produit,” Xe. (p. 406). 1 hare 
ile doubt that “rudditis armiv suis! moans that Endward returned 
to Godwine the arms which Godwine had laid at his feet (see p. 
836), the restoration of tho official uxe being the obvious outward 
sign of the restoration of tho office itself, It may be doubted 
whether “supientium consilio uyux" means merely * following the 
advice of wisn men,” or whether it isa technical expression, “carrying 
out the decree of the Witats!" Inu simpler writer Lshould be inelinved 
to take it in the lator sonan ; but the Biographer, if he had chosen 
40 talk directly about the Witso at all, would probably have used 
some more rhetorical phrase, Besides we have already, in the 
course of the story, read in the Chronicles of “wise men,” where the 
reference is clourly not to official but to personal wisdom, 


‘There is certainly something very striking in the way in which 
‘our narrative of thin great event has to be put togetber from several 
Independent accounts, nnd in the amount of procixion, oven in. very. 
‘minute points, which we are able to reach by carefully comparing 
‘one account with another. It is hardly necewary to collect together 


i 





‘wus altogether self-imposed. On the former point the wonls of the 
Abingilon Chronicle (122) are decisive ; “Sweyen for ceror to 


udis pedibus Jerwalem jam adierat.” William of Malmesbury 
(ji, 200; neo ubove, p. 16r) doen not mention the timo, but saya 
‘that he went “pro conscientid Brunonis cognati interempti.” About: 
the chronology then there is no doubt, and there ix no reason to 
suppose that the pilgrimage was other than a selfinsponed one, * 
‘Swegen, in short, ifn great criminal, wan also a greut penitent, and 
it ia rather hard to deprive him of that character in order to exalt 
Baint Endward and the ecclesiastical canons Eadward had no 
opportunity of bwing inexorable; Swegen's family had no oppor 
tunity of absndouing him; he most likely did nob need the 
discipline of tho «oolesinstioal oonons ; his own conacienon had 
already pronounced sentence upon him. Jt was probably Florence's 
éxpremion ™ panitentit ductus” which suggested Roger's * paani= 
tentinm agens," avd from the Intter Dr, Lingurd clearly got his 
‘nea of the ecclesiastical canons. 

‘Thierry (1. 201) seems, contrary to the best nccounts, but in cons 
formity with a possible interpretation of Roger, to bring Swegen to 
the Gemét, and to make him tunivh himself there; “Tous les 
membres de cette famille populuire rentrtment dans leurs houwevrs, 
ATexcoption dun gonl, de Sweyn, qui y renonge volontairement." 
Out of this view Lont Lytton (Harold, i. 196 et seqq.) be made a 
fine seene. 

‘The Abingdon Chronicle makes Swoyen die at 
Florenee places his death in Lykia, THe nda that he dod of the 
cold—" invalitudine ex nimio frigore contracti." Florence, writing 
with the Abingwon Chronicle before hin, could have no motive to 
change the well known Constantinople into the less known Lykia, 
lca owes nrrumaee mein pepsaltenee 
But the Chronicler might vory ouxily put Constantinople, a 
‘thoroughly familine name, instead of Lykia, of which be bad 
perhaps never heard, William of Malmexbury (ii 200) hae quite 
another story; “A Saracenia circumvoutus et ad mortem come 
pry 


‘A clove parallel to the pilgrimago of Sweyen is found ia that of 
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‘THE RETURN OF THE ATHELING EADWARD, 649° 


‘companion in thia 





Rheims i not to the purpose, av no geography can put Rheima 
in Saxony. Nor do 1 understand the remark of Sir Homey Ellie 
(. 306), that we have hore “an allusion to the Confomor's residence 
bron before he came to the throne.” What dealing» lind End 
ward with Saxony iu thowe days? The only difficulty i# that the 
local historian of Ramsey, who ia vory fall on the doinge of AZifwine, 
and who apenks of his going to Rhisims, says nothing of kis em- 


‘One would Tike to know a little more than we do about the 
sojourn of the 48thelings in Hungury, Uke oourve hy vehich they: 
came thither, and the position which they held there. I mentioned 
fn vol. i. p.4to that Adam of Bromen takes them to Rusia ‘There 
is also a most singular passage in what Professor Stubbs calls the 
* Legal Appondix” of Roger of Howden (i. 236 of his edition) ; 
“Lote profatx Eadmundus (Ferroumlatus 4c) habuit quemdar 
filinm Eadwardum notnine, qui mox, patro mortuo, titre Regia 
Couti awfugit ad regoum Dogorum, quod now melius vocumus 














SUPPORED ENMITY BETWEEN HAROLD AND TOSTIG. 653 


‘war which would happen between the two brothers, and how tho 
death of the cme -wonld be avenged by the death of the other. 
‘This story ir at all events well put together, and it makos a very 
niv piooe of hagiology, Tk is however vome objection to it that 
neither Harold nor ‘Tostig could have been a mere boy at any timo 
after Faudveand’s nccowsion. It might be too much to thine that tho 


vwith 
details of the violonoe dane by Harold to hia brother, Tut the 
str ir ce i gett enim 

it, mach faller and much more hmporsible, which fit appears in 
Henry of Huntingdon (M§. HB. 761 A), ond aterwands in Roger 


Yorsion ho of courte forotells it as something which is to happen 
spoodily ; “Rex perniciem eorum jam appropinguare predixit, et 

rum Dei jam non differendan.” Tt ie hore that both Henry and 
Roger, and Bromton ulgo, bring in that general complaint of the 
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‘THE QUASI-ROYAL POSITION OF BARL HAROLD. 663 


Gytha fe the same ne Gyths, daughter of Oxgod Clapa, and, no 
doubt long betare thie time, widow of Tofig the Proud (wee voh. i ps 
1525). Tn any caso, the names show that Ralph, with all his con- 
tempt for English tacties, ud so far identiied hinnwelf with England 
as to take a wife of English or Danish birth. 


NOTE LL, p. 424. 
‘Tue Quasi-Rovar Pownow or Kanu Hanonn, 


‘Tux indications referred to in tho toxt are al slight when talon 
marily jl canot ip hang tat ik umltv Se 
is considerable, 


1, har carte of Tlie ln Cod: Dip. whi 
after the siguatures, among which are thoso of the King and 


‘not marked ns doubtful by Mr. Kemble, has womething ubout it 
which noode explanation, Te is signed ly Faldred as Archbishop, 
which he became in 1060, and by Walter as Bishop, which he 
became in 1061; but it i wleo signed by Earl Teofric, who died in 
1057. There ie however no need to believe that the charter ix 

















ADHOTS MANNIG AND 2THELWIG, 689 


almost seem to mean that Baldred, who was, for vome time nt least, 
in William's fayour, went on with his apolintionn of the monkx of 
Gloucester after William's accession. ‘Thomas Stubbs has nothing 
to tell ua about the Gloucenter matter, but he allegew (x702) that 


the one mentioned in the text, Wolfitan or, aa the local historian 
calls him, Wintan, monk of Worcester, and Abbot of Gloucester. 
Tastly, Saint Wulfstan, monk, Prior, and Bishop #f Worcester. All 
threo wore alive at onco, and the Inst two wore strictly oon- 
‘tomporars, and all had more or less to do with Worcester and 
Gloucester, 


NOTE 00, p. 437, 
Ansots Mayra axn Alrmmwio, 


‘Trane is a chronological difficulty ax to the accession of Althel- 
wig. The Everhurn Chronicle fixes the date of hix benediction to 
‘Baint George's day (April 2grd, 1039). Mannig, wo are told, died on 
the mine day as King Eadward, that i, January 5th, 1066. ‘The 
Evesham writer (p, 88) wrongly makes it the day of the Epiphany 
‘sel; “Transit, quoque vir illo Mannins elem noote et hort qua 





Also it wax not the Enstor but the Christmas festival whieh was 








HAROLD'S FOUNDATION AY WALTHAM, 671 
the De Taventione, ¢ 14. 0 in the Charter, Eadward mays, #Cui- 


Jure concessi” “ Hanreditario jure” here, ax often (non vol i. p. 
(682), means not w right handed down from a man's fathers, but 
right to bo handed om to his children, 

‘The order followed hy Torold in his work at Waltham in yell 
rourked in the Chartor and in the other accounts, The guneral 
objects of the foundation cannot be bottor set forth than they 
aro by Harold's romantic biographer (pp. 1t0=161), this boing 
the sort of subjeot on which Ioeal romance is an trustworthy 
fas history, “At vir magniticus,” he say, “locum et lool cultum 
fomnimodia capiens cum suis eufloribue wublizaare, novann Ibi hurls 


denti.” How any one could have mistaken this for the foundation 
‘of a monastery i# truly wonderful. The Charter follows the same 
order; firnt comes the building of the church; “Tn preneripto 
Toco monasterium ad laudem Dornini nostri Jean Christi et eancte 
Crucis construxit.” ‘The uxo of “monaterium" ax applied to tho 
fabrie of the church, oven in a secular foundation (see vol. i. p. 424), 
hardly needs illustration, ‘Tho highest anthority for its ase is the 
Emperor Frederick, who in his letter to Otto of Freisingen, pre- 
fixed to that Prolate's history of him, calls Seint Peter's at Rome 
indifferently “basilien” and “monostoriam Sancti Petri,” Tn the 
‘De Tuventione also (o, 16) we read of “vonusto wdmodum opere » 


Gaiters a titer kt aneh coe i tockeneiat 
original grant of Tofig ; * Prinui eoneedens ol terran qui vooutur 
Nortlando, unde ocelesiam villee antiquitas dotatam invenit.” ‘Then 
comes the consecration; “Post fundutum dehine eacrw fide 
‘monaaterinm ad normam sanctes Del ecclesine dedicari feeft honorl- 
fio ob memoriam mel et conjugis mew nomine Enditm, patria nc 
eth gelled ak neha 

nitate conjunctis.” ‘Thon the Charter speaks of the retics, books, 











THE QUARREL BETWEEN HAROLD AND GIS, 675 
Gloucester theraforw has uo further connexion with the story, which 


‘pissin 
obtalit.”  Gisa then records what seems to be an oral bequest of 
the moveable property made by Dudae ow his death-bed (Jam im~ 
minente die vocationis sum adhibuit”), Dudue dies and ix buried, 
wod the story goes: on; “ Haroldus vero, tune temporis Dux 
Occidontalium Saxonum, now solum torras invaders, verum etiam 
episcopalem actem oumibun kin spolinee non timuit” ‘There te 
nothing in Gisa's aurrative to imply that Harold seized any part of 
the ancient pouonions of the me, but only the new yéfte of Dudue, 
Gisa then goes on to mention the poor estate in which he found his 
church, the small number of the Canons, and their wide depurtare 
from tho strictness of Lothuringgian discipline. ‘To help hima in hia 
schemes of reform, ho begged certain Iands of tho King and the 
Lady, namely Wedmore, the scone of the famous pace between 
Alfred and Guthrum (seo vol. i. p, 46), and the lordships of Mark 
and Mudgeley in the same neighbourhood, Much about thew gifts, 
‘ond about other posseaslons and acquisitions of Gisa, will be found 
in the weita in Cod. Dipl. iv. 163, 196, 196, 197, 198, 199, 957, 
‘writs addressed to Harold, and in which the restoration of 
taken from the wee is commanded, (See Mr. Green, jo r54.) But 
‘there is no mention of either Banwell or Congresbury, except in the 


pari 

his clection to the Crown, promises to restore the disputed lon 

ships and to grant others ax well (“non solum ex qui talornt ne 
xxa 
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friendly. Te may be a mere guaranty of Gioa agoinst Risige or 
any other pomible enemfon Bat 1 think it ie mote Ukely that 
‘Harold, at a time when it was his interest to conciliate 


by 
partlally curried out by Willlam. Dut anyhow Glsa's own story 
‘does not fmuply any fraud oF violence on the purt of Haroht. It is 
simply a story of w disputed claim to cortain Innds and goods. 
‘The tale takes a very different shape én later weiter. 

‘Thus, in the story given by the Cunon of Wells (Ang. Ser. i 
559) We find quite another state of things. First of all, the poor 
‘estate of the Church of Wells, nnd the amuall number of ite Canons, 
fare attributed to. the spoliations of Harold, an idea which Gisa’s 
story dom not even suggest; " Hie [Giro] invenit tantum deoem 
canonicor in Kecleaid Wellensi, tam bonis mobilibus et ornamenti« 


to have read *quinguo,” ax ia Ginw's own account, but wither of the 
‘uumbere complained of ax emull might startle modern logilators 
tnd modern rosidentiarios, "Pho writer then records the gifts of 
Endward and Eadgyth, ax alto Harold's nocostion to the Crown, 
which ia told in true Norman furbion, ‘The first aot of the new 
King is to confiseato all the possessions of Gim and the Church of 
Wells; Is atatim omnes porsessiones dict Gisonis ot Canonioorum 


of ‘are of comms tho punishmont. William then 
restores all that Harold took, “ exoeptis Banowell et 
Kilmington et plorimis ails,” 


‘Even in thin account we have wandered a good way from Gisa's 
‘own tale. ‘There is something amusing in the exceptions to 
William's restoration—Congresbury and Banwoll, the only pluces 
‘in dispute, and Kilmington, about which Gise telle we a story with 
which Harold lus aothing todo. William is made to restore pre- 
cisely thove lands of which the Seo had always kept undisputed 
pomesion, But there aro yroater things instore. La the sixtoonth 
‘eontury ft was found oat that Gisa’s autobiography and Harold's 
writ wore both of them mistaken, and that Harold not only robbed 
the Church of Wells, but drove ite Bishop into banishment. Here 
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‘own une, Bishop Giso in vain expostulated with the King on this 
‘outrageous aaye; but received from the Queen, who was Harold's 


eater ; in Tien of which ho gave the manor and advowson of Yatton, 
su the manor of Winsham,” 

One ie inclined to axk with Henry the Seoond (Gir, Camb. Exp. 
Hib. i. 40. p. 299 od, Dimock), “Quer m rustic illa tram hoe 
soruniaverit 1” But these things have thelr uve. Every instance 
‘of the growth of w Iogend affords practice in tho arb of 
legend frum history, And, in this apecial ewas, the differenco be~ 


whom they are brought. The lay lion constantly needa w paintor, 
and I know not that ho ever finde one, save when wo have the 
Supe aie oe 

‘the friendly: 


On this story of Gisa's I may make two further incidental 


come across at least two bearers of it, Others, or tho same, occur 


—_ 
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William of Malmesbury. As usual, the Chroniclera look on thio 
tmntter from the point of view of the nation, the Biographer looks on 
it from the polnt of view of the Court. Eich therefore, as in other 
catos, fills up gups in the other, We must also remember that the 
Biographer lies under the ueceuity of making out wa fxir 4 enso 08 
ho enn for Eadward, Hari, and ‘Poatig all at once. Baty writing 
ss he did to Eaduyth, his chiet object wan to way all that vould be 
suid on behalf of ‘Lostig. It is in the Lifo then that we must look: 
for the fullest nocount of the doings and fooings of Fadwant and 
‘Totig, while the Chroniclors give ua the fullest account of the 
doings of tho Northumbrinn people Florenes seems to have given 
‘special attention to the early part of the story, und he haa, na in 
‘some other casos, preserved the names of individual actors who are 


‘often taken by the harangues in Orderic and elsewhere. 

‘The firat point whore the different narratives show their peculiar 
characters in auch w shape an to amount to a contradiction, ix found 
with regard to the whereabouts of ‘Tostig, at the timo of the revolt. 
‘Whe Worcester and Peterborough Chronicles do not say where he 
cle eh emegggee lie rept Wine a 
Peterborough Chrosicle fancied that Tostig was at 
es fos het tavechan ns Hesunteund ad Nc 
mistook tho force of the word “utlagodon,” as he expands it toto 
“solitariam repertam ex regione fugrteunt, pro contaitu ducaltiy 
ovcidendam non arbitrati.” But the Abingdon Chronlcler, writing 
within the bounds of Wewex, mentions the name of a plnce which 
‘wax more likely to be known to him than to his Mercian brethren ; 
“ Tostig wres po ait Brytfordan mid pam kinge.” ‘The Biographer, 
atill more accurately, quarters them (422) in some of the foresta of 
the neighbourhood, whence they afterwards go to Bretford to hold 
the Gemot, 

With regard to the doings of the rebel Gemét of York, Florence 
distinguishes the acts of the two daye more accurately than any of 
‘the Chronicles, He alone distinguishes the execution, unjust or 
otherwise, of Amund and Reavenswart on the Monday, fram the 





humbrian howt should advance, and take up théir headquarters 
‘nt Oxfont instead of at Northampton, I therefore uceept the 
Abingdon account, aud hold that the finsl Gomst on the feat of 
Baint Simon and Saint Jude was beld at Oxford, 
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